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PREFACE 


There arc man) liigh school girls uho, because of the numerous 
requirements of their various curricuia, do not ha\e time to stud) 
all the courses offered in the home economics curriculum; these 
girls, ne\ ertheless, are interested in Lnou'ing how to select food and 
clothing for health and good looks, to care for their clothing, to 
handle their money to the best advantage, to behase in different 
social situations, and to understand human relationships. All these 
things they are anxious to know so that they may live more com- 
pletely. 

It was in response to their need that the course, general home 
economics for girls, was organized at Lakewood High School some 
) ears ago. From an on time of this course, formulated by the teacher 
and pupils, the book Personal Problems of the High School Girl 
has been developed. The present edition is an enlargement and 
revision of the first one, tvhich was published in 1935 at the Lake- 
wood High School print shop. The material has been used in 
mimeographed form in the classes of the authors for the past five 
years. During this period of experimentation only the subject mat- 
ter and methods of approach which most successfully meet the 
needs and interests of the students have been retained. 

The material is presented in a personal, informal way u'hich 
experience indicates is interesting to young people. Emphasis is 
placed on the girl’s immediate problems, with the assumption that 
young people will be able to solve their future problems if they 
learn how to cope successfully with their present ones. 

Since an individual’s success in life depends to a great extent 
upon her ability to get along peaceably with her fellow beings, an 
effort has been made to present the importance of and the method 
for understanding human nature and making satisfactory adjust- 
ments to one’s family, friends, school, and, later, work. It is through 
such understandings and realizations that a healthy mental life is 
maintained, and a foundation for a democratic home life is laid. 
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This important phase of education is presented m the sections 
entitled Understanding Ourseltes, Personal and Family Relation- 
ships, and Understanding and Caring for Children. 

Physical factors such as good health and attractive appearance 
rcsulling Irom correct dress and good grooming, knowledge of the 
rules governing social contacts, and the ability to use money and 
leisnre time wisely are helpful in making necessary psychological 
adjiistmcms in life. Methods of acquiring these aids are presented 
in the sections Using Money Wisely, The High School Girl and 
Her Clotlics. The Health of the High School Girl, Personal Care, 
Leisure-Time Activities, Tlie Social Life of the High School Girl, 
and Planning Jor the Puture. 

Tlii^ Vxiok may be n-ied either as a textbook in courses in home 
economics or as a source of material for club work or homeroom 
guidance programs. Although it is written especially for girls, 
mvtch of the material can be used in ho)i classes in home eco- 
nomics. 

Since the units arc independent of each other, they may be 
studied in any order. The references at the end of each unit may 
be used to broaden the pupils' understanding of the subject mat- 
ter. There are questions to help pupils recall the points discussed 
and class activities to provide application of the principles pre- 
sented. 

Tlie authors wish to express their appreciation to the people 
who have helped make this Iwok possible; to the pupils for their 
hdphil cooperation in building the course: to Mr. John C. 
Mitchell, former principal of Lakewood High School, Dr. L.aw- 
rence E. Vredesoc, principal of I^kewood High School, Mr. 
George A. bowman, former sii|>crmicndcnt of Lakcuood Schools, 
and Mr. Paul A. Rchmus. superintendent of Lakewood Schools, 
for freedom to slcstlop the course .and use the material in their 
classes; to the commercial dcprimeoi of Uikewood High School, 
especially Miss Grace Powell, svlio so kindly mimeographed copies 
of the m.inuscript for use in their classes; to the librarians of I,Makc- 
wood High School, the Lakessood Public Library, and the Clcsc- 
land Public Librair for (heir help in finding source material; to 
Miss Nfargarei Cirfrcy. who dresv the sketches; to ^^rs. Edith 
Infield and Mrs. Ethel Ixchiier. for their careful svork in preparing 
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the manuscript; and to tlie various people, companies, and colleges 
u ho lent pictures and other materials acknowledged in the pages of 
this book. 

F. S. M. 

H. H. L. 

May, 19t5 
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SECTION I 

UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 

UNIT ONE. WHAT IS PERSOXALITT? 

When A/rs. Brown, wft© has charge of the employment bureau 
in a large high school, recommended ^fary for a certain position, 
because she has, in addition to the basic requirements for the 
job, a pleasing personality, and John for another job, because 
he has a forceful personality, just uhat qualities do these two 
young people have? ^Vhat qualities uould their employers have 
a right to expect? 

PLEASING PERSONALITY 

Mary’s employer would expect that she tvould make a good 
appearance, tliat she would be neat in her dress and well groomed, 
that she would ha\e the habit of being courteous, and that she 
would have a pleasing voice. 

^Vhen Mrs. Brown said that John has a forceful personality, 
she meant that he has, in addition to the qualities of a pleasing 
personality, the ability to direct his own behavior and that of the 
people with whom he comes in contact. 'When John enters a room, 
those present will be impressed by him. They will unconsciously 
notice him, and when he speaks they will gis e him their attention. 
Furthermore, it will be easy for John to influence other people’s 
behavior. He is a natural leader. Others will base confidence in 
him and will be easily influenced to do his bidding. 

Both 3/ary and John ha\e what we call social stimuhis. People 
react favorably to them. Some other people seem to lack all potrer 
to stimulate any social response. They are often spoken of inac- 
curately as lacking personality. Tliey may ha\e a poor personality 
or a tveak personality, but they’ do have a personality. 

The mental hygienist thinks of personality in a broader sense. 
To hint personality does not include merely a person's social 
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traits: It is a sum total of all his traits. The mental hygienist in- 
cludes mental, emotional, and spuitual qualities, such as intelli- 
gence. kno^^ ledge, ideas, beliefs, and attitudes. To him the term 
wholesome personality is more important than pleasing or force- 
ful personality. 

WHOLESOME PERSONALITY 

Why does the mental hygienist consider a wholesome per- 
sonality more important and more desirable than a pleasing or 
forceful personality? The reason is that a wholesome personality 
means a healthy personality. Probably the outstanding character- 
istic of a person possessing a wholesome personality is her ability 
to fuse her emotional, physical, and mental qualities together to 
form a unified whole. Such a person knows what is important 
and what is unimportant in developing her plan of life. She will 
not be tom between one course and another in making a decision. 

More than one girl has alloued her plan for a good school 
record to be spoiled because she was unable to keep a balance in 
her emotional, physical, and mental development. Mary was such 
a pupil. She was attractive with a pleasing manner, and came into 
senior high school with a high scholarship record and the respect 
and admiration of her fellow-students. She tvas well on her way 
to becoming a wholesome, well-rounded personality when she 
became involved socially to such an extent that she didn’t have 
time to keep up with her regular school work. By the time she 
reached the first semester of her senior year her grades had 
dropped below average and she was becoming restless and worried- 
looking. When questioned by one of her teachers as to why she 
wasn t keeping up her former standard of work, she replied, 
Well, what can a girl do when a group of friends barge in? She 
can t tell them to go home.*' On further questioning Mary revealed 
that she was working Monday afternoon and evening, meeting 
with one social group on Tuesday evening and another on 
Wednesday, and dating Friday and Saturday evenings. Is it any 
wonder she wasn't able to keep up her school tvork? As time went 
on, ^^ary became more restless and unhappy. She lost her self- 
assurance and natural gaiety. She was no longer able to concen- 
trate on her v^'ork. 
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How far Mary miglit have gone on the road to failure we can’t 
tell. Fortunately for her, an older friend ^vas able to convince 
her that she was developing an unwholesome attitude toward 
ivork and was wasting her mental powers. Before she graduated 
she decided to go on to college. This decision gave her a purpose. 
She Avas anxious to have her grades shoAV up svell for college en- 
trance and to re-establish good wotV. habits. She let her friends 
knoAV that she must study at definite times. She svas interested 
too in getting proper rest and food so that she would keep physi- 
cally fit. She Avas convinced that, in order to realize her ambition 
to succeed in college, she must be able to control and coordinate 
her Avhole self, her physical, mental, and emotional powers. She 
must be able to direct herself according to her ideals; her mind 
and body must Avork together. 

■\Vhen Mary graduated from high school she Avas Avell on the 
Avay to establishing habits that Avould insure mental health. She 
had learned to focus her mental and physical energies on the task 
in hand, and Avas able to react as a unit to a situation. She appeared 
to realize the value of play as Avell as Avork, but she had learned 
not to neglect one for the other. The person Avho has a Avholesome 
personality Avill not only be able to react as a unit but Avill also be 
sincere, honest, unselfish, and open-minded. A criminal may be 
able to react as a Avhole to a situation, but he does not have a 
Avholesome personality. To have such a personality, one must have 
desirable qualities of character in addition to a unified personality. 

VALUE OF STUDYING PERSONALITY 

We have pointed out above that Avholesome personality is an 
indication of mental health. We all realize that mental health is 
essential to both happiness and success, and that the person viho 
lacks mental health is unable to shoulder his responsibilities in 
life. He is a dependent. Somebody else must take care of him. The 
degree of his dependency Avill be determined by the extent of 
his inability to concentrate. If, through the study of our per- 
sonalities, Ave are able to realize the importance of mental health 
and to gain some knoAvledge of hoAv to keep ourseh’es mentally 
healthy, our time and effort Avill have been Avell employed. 
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SrUDV-GUIDE QUESTION'S 

1 N.i./ic ilif finraitemiics of a pleasing personaliiy, a forceful personality, 
and a iv'i ,li amie pCTSoiiaht). 

2. IV'hy !i a vilioicsornc personality desirable 


ACTIVITY 

Select from among your acquaintances a person who you consider has a 
plr*»ing personality. How do his or her characteristics compare "with those 
giten in your text? Do the same lor a forceful personality and a wholesome 
personality. 



UNIT TWO. IS MY PERSONALm' DETERMINED 
FOR ME? 

If you have ever gone to a coiint> fair, a carnival, or a large 
amusement park, you probably Ime seen a fortune-telling tent. 
The seeress claimed, no doubt, that by reading the lines of 
your palm, feeling the lumps on your head, gazing into a crjstal, 
or utilizing some other method she could analyze your person- 
ality and give advice concerning your future. 

It u'ould be too bad for a serious-minded person to put faith 
in any' such method of planning a life career or of deciding on an 
important course of action. Science has taught us that our per- 
sonality traits are neither a matter of mystery nor determined by 
the shape of our head or the lines of our hands. There are many 
influences affecting personality. Some of the most important are 
our physiological make-up. our inheritance, the nay in which we 
satisfy our basic needs, and our environment. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ^^AKE-UP AND PERSONALITY 

Probably the most evident influence upon our personality is 
the physiological. You Inou' hoiv uncomfortable you feel when 
you have eaten something which disagrees with you or when you 
have not had a good nights rest, and how cross and irritable 
young brother or sister becomes when hungry. Have you ever 
known a person suffering from either an overactive or underactive 
thyroid gland? If so, you found him either abnormally active and 
excitable or unusually inactive and quiet. From these examples 
and many others that you yourself may name, we can readi^see 
that our behavior Is influenced by our physical condition. How- 
ever. there are many people who are able to control and dominate 
a frail body to the degree that they develop good P="°nalities 
and do the work of normal people. The writers Elirabeth Barrett 
Browning, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Clarence Day were 

invalids for some years. , r • j 

Our physical appearance is also a factor in our behavior tenden- 
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vironinent. The members of our family, our friends, and our 
nation may be considered our human environment. 

It is not hard to see that the child brought up in the squalid 
environment of the slums, tviih dark, crorsded rooms lacking 
beauty and cleanliness, and narrotv, cluttered streets for a play- 
ground, does not have the same opportunity to develop a rvhole- 
some personalit) as the child who grows up in more desirable 
surroundings or environment. Usually, the slum child s mother 
is either away from home, working, or absorbed with caring for a 
large family, so that the youngster entertains himself as best he 
can. Often his only source of inspiration is either a drunken 
father or a neighborhood boy or girl who has " got on in the 
world" by questionable means. Although all children born into 
undesirable surroundings are not delinquents, financially secure 
parents are usually better able than slum-dwelling parents to 
direct the deselopment of their children. 

However great the influence of our physical en\ ironment may be 
in molding our personalities, that of our human environment is 
greater. It is generally believed that children who grow up without 
the companionship of a losing family do not develop mentally 
to their capacity. Many famous people have given credit to their 
parents, teachers, or some other person who has either belieted 
in them and encouraged them, or who has actually directed their 
training. Lincoln's stepmother is said to have encouraged his 
desire for reading and study in a period when it tvas not the 
fashion for poor people to spend their time in other than physical 
labor. 

The ideals of one s family and nation may be considered a 
part of his human environment. The majority of people who 
are graduated from college have parents who have planned for 
their education and ha\c helped to set up college graduation as 
a goal for their children. In a democracy the good citizen’s be- 
haMor -is- influenced by the ideals of liberty and justice for all. 
Sometimes -these ideals are ignored by selfish indisiduals, but a 
democradc gosemmenr is so set up that the intelligent citizens 
Who are not too lazy and selfisli to concern themselves with the 
welfare of oUiers may adiieve equal opportunities and rights for 
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IS MY PERSONAUTV DETERMINED TOR ME? 


In summary, our personaiiiies are influenced by our physical 
make-up, our inheritance, the way in which we satisfy our basic 
needs, and our environment. All these influences, excepting in- 
heritance, which is probably the least important, are factors which 
we can, to a great extent, control. Therefore our personalities are 
not determined for us, but are largely a product of our own 
making. The important factor in personality development is not 
so much what happens to us as u is our response to situations. 

STUDY-CUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. Give examples showing how our phj'siologtcal make-up influences our 
penOTialiiies. 

2. Show how one’s personality may be influenced by his ancestors. 

3. A'^at are the basic needs of humanUy> Give examples showing how each 
of these needs has influenced the actions of an acquaintance. Why Is it 
necessary for us to satisfy all our needs? Give examples showing how a 
person may become either altruistic or seIRsh through the response which 
he makes to these fundamental needs. 

4. Explain the meaning of the following terms: environment, physical en- 
vironment, human environment. Give examples showing how physical 
environment may affect one's personality. \Vhy is human environment a 
more important factor in molding a personality? 



UNIT THREE. HOW CAN I MAINTAIN A 
WHOLESOME PERSONALITY? 

The folloiving arc some rules svhich svill help you to maintain a 
wholesome personality: 

Face reality. 

The greater the extent to which wt recognize the truth in any 
situation, the easier it is for us to deal with it. The father who 
decides that his son should become a minister without first con- 
sidering the boy’s natural abilities and personal ambitions is not 
facing the facts in the situation. Neither is the boy who decides to 
become an engineer although he is unwilling or unable to master 
the mathematics required for such a vocation. We all must accept 
our limitations and make the most of our natural endowments. 

Many high school pupils would be happier if they recognized 
the real reason why they do not make satisfactory marks in a subject 
and did something about it, rather than blaming the teacher or 
their own inability to do the work. Usually a pupil who doesn’t 
do well in a subject either hasn’t sufficient background and ex- 
perience for it, isn't working consistently, or doesn’t know how to 
study. 

There is a tendency among some pupils to side-step issues in- 
stead of facing them. When a pupil feigns illness and stays at home 
on the day when there is a difficult test scheduled, he is side- 
stepping a hardship. Every time he does such a thing, he is de- 
creasing his power to meet reality. Every time a pupil goes to 
class in spite of difficulties to be encountered, every time he at 
tends a social function of which he is afraid, and every time he 
overcomes his timidity for public speaking by giving a class report, 
he grows in the power to overcome difficulties. By meeting these 
everyday obligations he forms the habit of overcoming difficulties 
and thereby grows in the power to meet reality. 

There is another situation where some people fail to accept 
II 
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reality. The person who has a physical handicap must accept it 
and make adjustments to it. Sometimes it is possible to overcome 
a physical defect by correcting it. An example which is often cited 
is the case of crippled >oung Glenn Cunningliam, who, by exer- 
cise, so developed his muscles that he ran the fastest mile on 
record. Other times it is necessary to develop some other ability 
or asset to the point where it compensates for the deficiency. The 
girl who covers her large ears with her beautiful hair is making 
compensation for the ears. Sometimes homely boys and girls are 
stimulated to perfect themselves in some intellectual or social 
ability, such as debating or piano playing. 

2, Keep your body in the best possible physical condition. 

Good health is important, because, as was pointed out in Unit 
2, our physical well-being induences our personality development. 
The ability to relax completely in sleep is especially important to 
mental health. Because physical health is treated rather fully 
in Section VI of this book, we shall not discuss here the ways and 
means of maintaining good health. 


Pul first things first. 


The girl who is unable to decide whether she should stay at 
home and study, go to the mosies, or work on her hobby hasn't 
matured to the point where she has a sense of values. Such a per- 
son will always be in a state of confusion because she doesn’t 
realize that some things are more important than others. She 
doesn’t know that a successful life is directed and unified by ideals 
and plans for the future. The girl who has decided to go into 
nursing after she graduates from high school and reahies that 
she must keep her uork up to standaiti in order to carry out her 
plan will know whether she needs to spend the evening studying. 

Again, the mother who realizes that the most important part 
of her work is caring (or her baby will not hesitate to postpone 
washing the dishes or performing any other household task until 
the baby has been given his regular feeding or his bath. Such a 
woman has a sense of t'alues. 


Tl™. ,1 « m all ol our daily activities - rve must develop a 
sense of values it «e are to live a unir.ed. integrated life. 



FORGET SELF 


1 $ 


•f. Forget self. 

The self<entered individual has anything but a wholesome per- 
sonality. He is so concerned about making himself comfortable 
that he loses sight of his other basic needs. Usually, a selfish per- 
son thinks so much about himself that he evaluates everything in 



One way lo forget on«rtf » by doWig foi Covintsy. 

Junior CoUege. Bradford. Massachusetu. 

reference to self. The cause back of sensitiveness and self-conscious- 
ness is usually selfishness. 'When we are concerned in seeing that 
other people are happy and comforuble. we forget about our- 
selves. We do not have time to worry about the impression we are 
making on someone else. 
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Every person who rvants to maintain a well-balanced, integrated 
personality should become interested in some worth-while cause 
or work to which he can consciously give his best self. He must 
select something in which he has faith and the ability to do suc- 
cessfully. or at least in which he can develop his native powers. We 
speak of a person finding himself when he has identified his mind 
and heart svith an interest greater than himself. "When this hap- 
pens, he will be so busy pursuing hts chosen work that he rvill not 
have time to think of self. 

Just an ordinary job which a person pursues to earn a living 
does not usually suihce to pve him this unselfish attitude. Most 
jobs, especially those concerned with mechanical skills, wdll need 
to be supplemented by affiliation with social groups, churches, or 
charitable organizations in order that the individual may find real 
satisfaction in doing for others or for a cause. 

5. Pay allention to the task in hand. 

Give your undivided auemion to whatever you are doing. 
Learn to think about the thing you are doing. This is a very 
important law of mental health. We must not only pay attention 
to the immediate task, but also we must school ourselves to live in 
the present. The person tvho is constantly thinking about how 
much better it svould have been had he done something different, 
or if circumstances had just been different, loses his power to do 
efficient work; that is, his personality becomes disintegrated. 

In like manner, we must guard against living in the future and 
planning what we shall do at some later lime instead of doing the 
task at hand. \Vc grow in power to do by doing. If rve give our 
undivided attention to ilic present situation, we shall be better 
able to lake cue of the problems of the future when they come. 
For example, liow much do you think you would achieve if, svhen 
you sat down to prepare your history lesson, you kept thinking 
al>oui how poorly you have been doing in class and how much 
iKUer yovi hoped to do in the future, instead of actually making 
preparation for the next day? How long could you maintain such 
a line of procedure and keep yourself in fit mental condition to 
do your work? In other words, how long would you maintain an 
tnicgratcd. wliolcsome personality? 
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6. Realize the importance of the task you are doing. 

Unless you recognize the ralue of the work you are doing, it 
will be almost impossible for you to put your best effort into it 
and to give it your attention. The person who dawdles is establish- 
ing habits of inattention. Such a penon will soon lose the power 
to concentrate. In other words, he will lose the power to respond 
as a unit to a situation. ^Vhen a penon reaches this stage of dis- 
integration, he is on the road to failure. 

As far as school work is concerned, every pupil svho is interested 
in his own mental health and mental growth should make it a 
point to realize the relationship of each subject he is taking to his 
present and future plans for happiness and success. 

7. Depend upon your own judgment as far as your present experi- 
ence warrants. 

The high school girl who is gradually taking the responsibility 
for the care and selection of her own clothes is learning to make 
decisions. The girl who can carry out an assignment without 
detailed instruction from her teacher is exercising her own judg- 
ment. You should welcome every opportunity to help plan your 
own problems or assignments and the method of carrying them 
out, rather than depending upon your teacher for detailed 
methods of procedure. 

8. Watch the mental attitudes that you are developing. 

By studying Unit 4 you will find out which attitudes are de- 
sirable to cultivate, ivhich ones to avoid, and svhich ones to con- 
trol. 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. State briefly the ei^t roles given in your text for mamtaming a wBofesome 
personality. 

2. Why should we form the habit of facing reality? Cite instances in which a 
person show* a tendency not to face facts. 

3. Illustrate with an incident the meaning of the term a sense of values. 

4. Show the relationship between selfishness and self-consciousness. ^Vhat are 
some possible means of forgetting younelf? 

5. Look in a dictionary for the definition of the word disintegrated. Applv 
this meaning to personality. 
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6. ^Vhy ij it imperative that we pay attention to the task in hand? Do you 
agree with your text in the statementt **We must guard against living in 
the luiure"? Explain your viewpoint 

7. IVhat is the relationship between a realization of the importance of the 
task you are doing and your personality? 

8. IVhy should not a high school girl depend entirely upon her own judgment 
in making decisions which aSect her alone? 



UNIT FOUR. OUR MENTAL ATTITUDES 

By altitudes u e mean the habits of behavior that determine our 
actions. The child who has been made the center of attention at 
home over a period of time will get into the habit of having his 
every' wish granted and will develop the attitude of selfishness. 
In living a healthful menial life, certain attitudes are desirable, 
others are definitely undesirable, and still others may be helpful 
if they are kept under control. 

Healthful Attitudes 

POISE 

Each of us has for friends people who are calm and composed 
at all times, who seem to know just what to do and say to meet 
any demand. If they are temporarily unable to meet a situation, 
they remain calm and undisturbed until they can think of the 
right response. ^Vhen called on for a recitation, such a pupil 
either gives a correct recitation immediately or hesitates a few 
seconds until he is able to collect his thoughts on the subject. If 
he does not understand the question, he asks for a restatement 
of it. "Why is this pupil able to act in this manner? The reason is 
that he is prepared and has confidence in himself because of his 
preparation. 'When a person is able to respond to a situation in a 
calm, self-assured manner, we say he has poise. The best way for 
a person to acquire poise is to prepare himself to meet the situa- 
tion which he is called upon to face. Then, gradually, as he is able 
to cope successfully with a situation, he gains confidence in himself 
and acquires the poise which comes with self-assurance. 

PERSISTENCE 

That person tvho is able to stay ivith a disagreeable task until it 
is finished has persistence. If one does not cultivate the habit of 
overcoming obstacles to success, he will become discouraged easily 
and not be able to accomplish worth-while things. 

17 
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Do you suppose ]os6 Iturbi and Alec Templeton became fa- 
mous artists by silting down at the piano and playing just easy 
selections or enjoyable compositions svhen tliey felt in the mood? 
Of course not; you know dial back of their ability to make a 
piano “ come alive ” are hours and hours of practicing to master 
the intricacies of the proper use of their fingers as well as their 
instrument. Hours of practicing scales and difficult exercises may 
not be especially enjoyable, but they are necessary to develop the 
ability to play with confidence, power, and beauty. 

So it is in your school Ufe. If you work just the easy algebra 
problems, and think, when you come to a hard one, that there is 
no use trying, because you can't solve it, or if you ask someone 
else to do it for you, you are not going to develop the habit of 
persistence. Obstacles that can be overcome by repeated efforts 
should be a challenge to you. 

This habit of persistence may be formed as all habits are formed, 
that is, by making a start in small matters and using every op- 
portunity to grow in the power of svorking at a task until it is 
accomplished. 


COOPERATTOS 

The person who is able to forget himself to the point where 
he can put aside his personal interests for tliose of the group has 
learned to cooperate. In his family he is willing to do his share 
of the work to keep the home running; in school he not only uses 
his abilities in the classroom to make the recitation periods inter- 
esting and helpful to all members of the class, but he also gives 
freely of his time to extracurricular activities; in his social group 
he thinks of helping to make it possible for his friends to enjoy 
ihcmselves. In other words, he is able to cooperate with others 
in work and play. He lias learned to subordinate his own personal 
wishes to those of the group. 

Someone may say, " Well, and sshat has he gained? He svould 
he able lo get [anhee alsead it he spent his lime doing his osen 
«ork. It may be true that he could acquire more knowledge front 
tmoks, hut one ol tlie most important things to learn in life is the 

oneC'teno'r,! “’""S *■“’ 
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Agarn, if a person wants to acquire this attitude of cooperation, 
he must do it througli coopcraung. He must begin in a small 
way and gradually gain in power. The ability to cooperate with 



Through the production of a play, these young people are learning to ^\oik 
together. Photograph by Rtivsell R. Denson. Courtesy, News Bureau, Denison 
Unisersiiy, Granville, Ohio. 


Others comes with maturity. The very young child is too self- 
centered to think in terms of a group, but as he matures he be- 
comes interested in other people and has an understanding of 
his relations to them. 

SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTANDING 

If we are going to enjoy people, we must have a sympathetic 
understanding of them. Unless w'e understand others, we are not 
at ease with them, because we are afraid of them. 

By realizing that people are fundamentally alike in that they 
have the same feelings and many of the same problems, we sha 
gain an understanding of others. On the other hand, we need t 
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realize that, although people are fundamentally alike, they differ 
greatly in their reactions, because of the variety of environments 
and ideals which play such an important part in forming per- 
sonality. We need to ir)’ to imagine hotv we would behave under 
the circumstances in which we find our friends. Would we be 
critical of Jane’s manners if we realized that she lives with an aged 
grandmother who can’t speak English and doesn’t knotv our cus- 
toms? No, we would understand tliat she has not had an oppor- 
tunity to learn the things which have become second nature to us. 
We would excuse her actions and try to help her become ac- 
quainted Aviih our customs. ■ . 


Unhealtiiful Attitudes 

REGRESSION 

\Vhen a child refuses to take pan in the activities which are 
going on around him. when he seems to live within himself, his 
elders should make an eliort to correct his habits and get him 
interested in the life about him. The danger of sucli practice 
lies in the fact that he ceases to make an effort to adjust to his 
present environment. Thus, through lack of use, his power to 
V° '■'’ing^ases to function. For sample. 

deXn Evelyn has learned to be a good swimmer, she 

develop, ear trouble wh.ch makes it necessary for her to stay 

hern "hinH^ 1 »«isfaction 

U tta Sf Eve, °T The point 

achievements, L rnnreuTlmC^::^!^:^; 
tailing to gain pleasurTfr,^ 

Often the child who is con,iderrf^“h' °f = g"o“P- 

someone to help him learn m . I'n't. needs 

longer the hablfof ,”th^u™,t °*ers. The 
It will be to chant^e it Hn«.- • continue, the harder 

-ample, the sto^^o p There is, for 
now a young mother, who allowed her life 
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to become narroued because of her home duties, suddenly awoke 
to the fact that she was living too much alone for her oun good. 
It took a great deal of courage and will power for her to re- 
esmblish herself in a group of congenial people. She achieved her 
goal by joining the local chapter of the college club and attending 
their regular meetings until she gradually became acquainted with 
the members and found some useful work to do in the organiza- 
tion. She tells of how she had to force herself to attend afternoon 
teas when she didn't know c\en one person who would be there. 
Thus, when one finds himself becoming a daydreamer or a wall- 
flower living apart, he must make an effort to overcome the situa- 
tion. 

SUSP/CXO.V 

Wc are suspicious of people when we mistrust them. There are 
times when we sliould mistrust people, but we should not be sus- 
picious of everyone. We should Icam to understand people, to 
realize that they do not all have the same ideals that we have, and 
that tve should not expect them to behave as we do under all 
circumstances. Then, too, we must remember that other people 
have the same emotional reactions which we ourselves have, and 
that if we are honest and can be trusted, in all probability other 
people can also be trusted. 

Alice W’as a high school girl who seemed to mistrust both her 
teacher and her fellow pupils. She had the feeling that her teacher 
tvas trying to catch her when she wasn’t prepared and that the 
other pupils svere working against her. It took time to get Alice 
to see that the teaclier svanted her to succeed and tvas trying to 
cooperate with her in developing her abilities. 

The person who allows the habit of being suspicious of others 
to grow' on him is making a mistake. He will soon get to the point 
where he loses confidence in mankind. A healthier attitude to 
cultivate is to have faith in others until they, by their actions, give 
reason to be mistrusted. 

BLAME 

Hmv many times during the day do we find fault with some- 
thing that a member of our family has done? In so doing, we are 
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blaming him for having made a mistake. This habit may even 
reach the point where tve blame anotlier for our own mistakes. 
Did you ever blame someone near by tvlien you hurt yourself 
through some careless act, such as striking your fingers when you 
were driving a nail or cracking a nut? Such an accusation is a 
childish trick. It is a carT>--over of the early stage ol development 
when the child's interest is centered on himself. 

The habit of blaming others is a waste of energy. It brings only 
hatred and heartaches, and creates a disagreeable atmosphere. "We 
should watch ourselves to keep from reverting to this attitude of 
childhood. 

IE we are interested in creating a feeling of good fellow'ship, 
instead of blaming the other person, we shall attempt to find out 
the reason for the mistake and try to avoid a repetition of the same 
error. 

JEALOUSY 

3ea\ovssy » probably ibe moil common of z\\ \bt oobtaUhCuil 
attitudes. Who has not been jealous when a fellow-student has 
gloated over a high mark, or who has not seen evidences of jealousy 
in another when he has related some of his triumphs? 

Why do we act in this way? The reason is that we haven’t out- 
grown the selfishness of early childhood. We have not learned to 
appreciate the abilities of others, to realize the relation of our own 
and other people’s performances. Jealousy is a symptom of lack 
of self<onfidence. We are afraid either that we sv'on’t be able to 
retain someone else’s affection or that we cannot match another’s 
achievement. 

How can we overcome jealousy? From the cause of jealousy 
given above, the cure seems evident. We must grow up. We must 
reach the point where we are interested in the other person’s sue- 
cess. This will not be hard if we have an appreciation and under- 
sundmg oi our relationship to other people. We should realize 
that there is room at the top tor more than one person, that every 
individual has many qualities of personality, and that we cannot 
excel in all things, li we choose one or two lines of activity and 
pursue them to the best of our ability, we shall develop confidence 
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in ourselves. Self^onfidencc helps greatly in overcoming jealousy. 
It is easy for the person who l.notv$ that he is superior in some 
respect to rejoice over the achievements of another. Again, if we 
are sure of another’s affection, we do not fear losing it. 


AnrroDES to Control 

rationalization 

Have you ever done something on the impulse of the moment 
and then racked your brain for some good reason for your action? 
Have you ever bought a neu* dress just because it ivas pretty, and 
later, when your mother asked you why you bought it, you con- 
cocted any number of plausible reasons — for instance, because 
you were going to a party next sveck, and the old dress was too 
short, or faded, or oihenvise unsatisfactory? Whenever we do a 
thing impulsively and justify our action aftenvards, we are ra- 
tionalizing. 

This method of justifying our acts may be allowable on occa- 
sions svhen it saves ourselves and others from embarrassing situa- 
tions. However, we need to analyze our actions and be honest idth 
ourselves. By allowing the habit of rationalization to grow, we may 
become first-class hypocrites, deceiving not only others, but our- 
selves as well. 

Another common function of rationalization is to justify our 
emotional upsets. When John flies into a rage and says things for 
which he is sorry after^vards, he may excuse himself by saying that 
he did it because he wasn't well. It is true that when we are ill we 
are more easily upset, but we should have ourselves under control 
at all times. In this case John would be better off if he would face 
the situation and say, " I made a misUke. Next time I will try to 
control myself.” 

One’s intelligence should be used to guide and control one’s 
acts, not to find excuses and reasons for them after they are done. 
The right way to buy a dress, for example, is to determine one’s 
needs before going to shop and the amount of money one has to 
spend. In this way intelligence is used to direct one’s action, and 
not to make excuses for it. 
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blaming him for having made a mistake. This habit may even 
reach the point where we blame another for our otvn mistakes. 
Did you ever blame someone near by svhen you hurt yourself 
through some careless act, sudi as striking )our fingers when you 
were driving a nail or cracking a nut? Such an accusation is a 
childish trick. It is a carry-over of the early stage of development 
when the child's interest is centered on himself. 

The habit of blaming others is a waste of energy. It brings only 
hatred and heartaches, and creates a disagreeable atmosphere. ^Ve 
should watch ourselves to keep from reverting to this attitude of 
childhood. 

If we are interested in creating a feeling of good fellowship, 
instead of blaming the other person, w-e shall attempt to find out 
the reason for the mistake and try to avoid a repetition of the same 
error. 


JEALOUSY 

Jealousy is probably the most common of all the unhealthful 
attitudes. Who has not been jealous ivhen a lelloiMtudent has 
gloated over a high mark, or who has not seen evidences of jealousy 
m another when he has related some of his triumphs? 

Why do we act in tl.is way? The reason is that we haven’t out- 
grown the selfishness of early childhood, ^Ve have not learned to 
appreciate the abilities of others, to realire tlie relation of our own 

acSTve”' “"Other’s 

giv"ribo?e “’e cause of jealousy 
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in ourselves. Self^onfidcncc helps greatly in overcoming jealousy. 
It IS easy for the person who knows that he is superior in some 
respect to rejoice over the achies'emcnts of another. Again, if we 
arc sure of another’s affection, u*c do not fear losing it. 


ArrrriJDEs to Control 

RATIONALIZATION 

Have you ever done something on the impulse of the moment 
and then racked your brain for some good reason for your action? 
Have you ever bought a new dress just because it was pretty, and 
later, when your mother asked jou why you bought it, you con- 
cocted any number of plausible reasons — for instance, because 
you were going to a parly next week, and the old dress svas too 
short, or faded, or otherwise unsatisfactory? Whenever we do a 
thing impulsively and justify our action afterwards, we are ra- 
tionalizing. 

This method of justifying our acts may be allowable on occa- 
sions when it saves ourselves and others from embarrassing situa- 
tions. However, we need to analyze our actions and be honest with 
ounelves. By allowing tlie habit of rationalization to grow, we may 
become first-class hypocrites, deceiving not only others, but our- 
selves as svell. 

Another common function of rationalization is to justify our 
emotional upsets. When John flies into a rage and says things for 
which he is sorry afterwards, he may excuse himself by saying that 
he did it because he wasn’t well. It is true that when we are ill we 
are more easily upset, but we should have ourselves under control 
at all times. In this case John would be better off if he would face 
the situation and say, “ I made a mistake. Next time I will try to 
control myself.” 

One’s intelligence should be used to guide and control ones 
acts, not to find excuses and reasons for them after they are done. 
The right way to buy a dress, for example, is to determine ones 
needs before going to shop and the amount of money one has to 
spend. In this way intelligence is used to direct one’s action, and 
not to make excuses for it. 
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FEAR 

Who is not afraid of something or somebody? Fear comes into 
the world with us and takes on many forms as wc go through life. 
Psychologists tell us that a newborn baby is afraid only of a loud 
noise and lack of support. The many other fears svhicU beset man- 
kind are acquired or learned fears. If eacli member of the class 
were to list all the things of which he is afraid, we should prob.ibly 
have a list something like the following; various people and ani- 
mals, storms, the dark, diseases, etc. Fear takes many forms. In its 
less \iolent form it may be anxiety or caution. 

Fear is desirable in so far as it causes people to be cautious 
enough to protect themselves against danger. Beyond this, fear 
itself is dangerous. The person who is afraid is unable to succeed. 
The child who is afraid of his teacher or is overanxious about sue- 
ceeding in school Is very likely to do poor work. Again, the child 
who is afraid of the tvater has great difficulty in learning to swim. 

The person tvho has the greatest dread of a disease is frequently 
the most seriously affected by it. It is really very foolish and child- 
ish for people to allow fear to keep them from using their abili- 
ties to the best advantage. 

You may say, “ Such statements are easy to make, but overcom- 
ing a fear isn't so easy.” Usually, if one will become acquainted 
with the person or thing of which he is afraid, he will orercome 
his fear. If a pupil is afraid of his teacher, he should make an 
effort to know her, should try to analyze her methods and to see 
why she does the things she does. Intimate acquaintance with the 
object feared will do much to banish this attitude. 

ILLNESS 

Is there anyone who has not at some time in his experience en- 
joyed being ill, liked being made the center of attention? Chil- 
dren and egocentric people often enjoy the experience to the ex- 
tent that they pretend illness in order to get the things they rvant. 
A headache may be an excuse for staying home from school on 
test {lay or asoiding some other disagreeable duty. 

The person ssho allosvs this habit to develop is making a grave 
mistake. He is not only losing an opportunity far developing the 
ability to meet situations and overcome difficulties, but he is dc- 
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priving liimself of many pleasures uinch go along with health. 
The person who is sought out is not the one who must always be 
encouraged and pampered, but the happy, joyous person who can 
contribute something tou*ard die pleasure of the group. 

DA\'DREAMIN'C 

^Vhen daydreaming, we are Jiving for the time being in an 
imaginary world, free from the rcs|K)nsibilities of reality. In child- 
hood, this escape is natural and desirable. It helps the child to 
escape from the adjustments which are beyond his ability to make; 
but as he matures, it is desirable that the images which occupy 
his dreaming moments be related to reality, 

Tlie young child imagines situations of all sorts to meet his 
wishes — a stick becomes a horse; a chair, a carriage; or a cotton 
suit, a rich vehet costume. As the child grous older and copes 
successfully with the problems of living, makes friends, succeeds 
in school life, and develops confidence in his own abilities, he 
gains satisfaction from taking an active part in life about him 
rather than from living In a make-believe U'orld. His daydreams 
will become an incentive to push on and accomplish things rather 
than an escape from reality. Probably every normal child dreams 
about the time when he will be graduated from school. If he 
merely dreams about graduation and does not work toward that 
goal by preparing each day’s assignments to the best of his ability, 
it is unlikely that he will ever be graduated. 


INFERIORlry COMPLEX 

The normal person feels inferior to other people in some re- 
spects and superipr in others. Either feeling, if allowed to domi- 
nate an individual’s actions, tends to produce an undesirable per- 
sonality. The person with the inferior feeling is unhappy, and the 
superior-feeling person makes othere unhappy. If one has a physi- 
cal or .mental defect, or if Ws sodal background is inadequate. 


he is likely to feel inferior. 

It is impossible for one to succeed when he lacks confidence in 
his own ability. An inferior feeling may be overcome by analyz- 
ing oneself to discover one’s special talents and developing them 
Every individual has some talent which, when developed, will 
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bring samlaction to himself. Also, in the process of this analysis 
he may find that some of his defects may easily be overcome. 

It sometimes helps in gaining selfionfidence to realite that 
everyone else has some deficiencies. No one is perfect. 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. list the healthful attitudei which ^our text gives. 

2. ^Vhat underlies poise? How can wc acquire poise? From among your 
acquaintances select one who you consider has poise. Give reasons for 
your opinion. 

3. Show how penistence is valuable in helping one to succeed. 

4. Show how the ability to cooperate is a characlctitlic of maturity. 

5. IVhy is sympathetic understanding essential for social adjustment? Do you 
Enow a person who you consider has a sympathetic understanding of 
people? 

6. \Vhai is regression? W'hy Is h an undesirable attitude? How can it be 
overcome? 

7. ^Vhat are the causes of suspicion? What are the results of a suspicious 
attitude? How can this attitude be corrected? 

8. Why do we sometimes blame another person for our mistakes? IV'lut ts a 
good substitute for the habit of blaming oihen? 

9. What causes Jealousy? How may w« overcome Jealousy? 

10. What are the unlearned fears of mankind? How may fears be acquired? 
How do fears affect our behavior? To what extent are fears useful to us? 
How may foolish fears be overcome? 

11. Explain how illness is used as a defense. How does it utisfy the egoist? 
^\’hy are such people usually uninteresting? Have you ever developed an 
illness on test day? IVhat is the cure for this type of illness? 

12- How n daydieaming a means of compensation? In adult life what should 
be substituted for daydreaming? IVhat is the result of failing to make 
this substitution? 

15. What is an inferiority complex? Is it common only to the defective or 
handicapped? Of vshat value is it to a normal person? How can it be 
harmful* How can an inferiority complex be overcome? 

14. Define rationalization. From your own experience give an example of 
tauonahzation. yVhy is it unwise to encourage young children to give 
reasons for their conduct? How can we free ourselves from the habit of 
rationalization? 


ACTIVITIES 


■» pl»y with olhn- diildrtn. 
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pile, but when the neighbor's children come, he just stands and looks 
on at the others. Robert's mother saji that he gnes her so little trouble 
and is so good when he it alone she thinks it is best to let him do as he 
pleases. Is she right? Cite a reason for )our answer. 

2. Jimmy, aged eight, is suspicious of his pbjmates. He refuses to let Albert 
play with his to)$ for fear he will deliberately break them. If his teadier 
makes a suggestion for improving his method of work, he thinks she 
doesn't like him. Why should we want to change Jimmy’s attitude? What 
can be done to change it? 

3. Grace and hfary, both high school pupils, were playing tennis. In trying 
to return the ball with a backward motion, Grace sprained her wrist. She 
became angry with Mary and told her the accident was her fault, that 
she should have served the ball differently. What is vsTong svith Grace? 


How might she overcome the fault? 

•1. Mildred and Sarah were good friends and memben of the senior class at 
high school. They both entered an essay contest. Mildred received first 
place, and Sarah second. After the awards were announced. Sarah 
snubbed Mildred and told people that the reason Mildred got first place 
was that she knew the judges. This statement was false. Why did Sarah 
act as she did? Can you make any explanation of her conduct? 

5. Betty, aged fifteen years, is overconscicneious about her work. She always 
does more than is assigned, but when test time comes, she is invariably 
absent because of illness and roust be given a special test. When a project 
is called for, she always asks for a few days* extra time, because she hasn t 
been well. Explain Betty's conduct. How might she correct the bult? 

6. Since Anna's parents do not speak English, she has had difficulty m 
learning to speak the language. Because of this handicap, she has become 
discouraged. She feels that there isn't any use in her trying to compete 
with children who come from ^glish speaking homes. kVhat can Anna 
do to overcome her feeling of inferiority? 

7. Henry at the age of twelve years, had gained quite a reputation for ice 

skating. Later, he was in an accident which left him a CTippIe, so that 
he was unable to skate again. Henry spent his leisure thinking of the 
many good times which he had experienced when he used to skate. He 
enjoyed talking about the time when he could skate m well, but made 
no effort to become interested in some other activity. Why should Henry 
be encouraged to become interested in another form of activity? Make 
suggestions of things which he might , , , , 

8. Ellen was asked by her teacher why she had not made preparation 
for her lesson, she said that she didn't have time to study, that she had to 
help her mother with the housework. The real reason was that Ellen had 
used her usual study period to visit with a friend. Do you think Ellen 
deliberately told a lie? Why should Ellen be careful to analyze situations 
and give the correct reasons for her actions? 

9. Ann, a high school senior, has her gymnasium locker next to a freshman. 
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Sadie. Sadie, ^vho is poor, likes preiiy things. Ann saw Sadie lake some 
money from another girl's locker. What sliould Ann do about it? If she 
reports it to the teacher, Sadie will probably deny basing taken the 
money; if she speaks to Sadie, the younger girl will become angry. Would 
it be better to let the matter drift and allow Sadie's misdeeds to find 
her out? 

10. Henry, aged eight, has formed the habit of sulking when his playmates 
cross his wishes. Ilow can he overcome tills habit? 



UNIT FIVE. HOW CAN I LEARN TO 
CONTROL MYSELF? 

Who does not admire the u’ell-poised person who is able to 
meet his everyday problems with confidence? Such a pattern of 
behavior may be acquired by anyone who knows ho%v' to control 
himself. 

CONTROL BV MEANS OF SUBSTITtmON 

If you have had the responsibility for even a short time of 
caring for children, )ou know that the simplest uay to manage 
them is to keep them interested in some healthful form of ac- 
tivity. This fact was demonstrated a short lime ago by a resource- 
ful father. "WTien his children’s play turned into an argument 
over who should ride the bicycle, he brought out a ball and bat 
and su^ested a game. Soon the children were happily engaged 
in playing ball. 

As children develop and grow into maturity, they gradually 
learn to control themselves by substituting some wholesome, de- 
sirable form of activity for an undesirable one. A certain young 
man found it necessary to give up smoking. Following the advice 
of his physician, every time lie wanted to smoke, he ate an apple 
instead. Another young person found that he was spending more 
time at the movies than he should. He kept an interesting book at 
hand, and svhen the time came to go to the movies, he began 
reading. He found reading a profitable substitute. Such forms of 
self-control are healthful, and are to be recommended rather than 
control by repressfon. 

If, rvhen John becomes angry with his sister, instead of sulking 
or fighting, he mows the lawn; and later, when his anger has sub- 
sided, he calmly talks the situation over with her, no doubt their 
differences can be satisfactorily settled. By such a procedure John 
will learn to control his emotional reactions by substitution, and 
not by repression, as he would if he sulked. It would be better^ 
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for John to tell liis sister what he thinks than for him to repress 
his feelings. In the latter case, he is apt to become morose and re- 
sentful. As a general rule, it is better for people to react normally 
to their feelings than to repress them. When a Feeling is expressed 
in action, the mind and the body are freed of pent-up emotion and 
are put in condition to react normally to other situations. 

CONTROL BY MEANS OF SOBJECnVF. RESTRAINT 

Why do you suppose some people always tell the truth and are 
honest in their dealings, whereas others seem to have no regard 
for truth? The honest person is not tempted to steal, no matter 
how great is his need, while the dishonest one takes money when 
he is sure no one else will know it, regardless of his need. If 
could know the early training of the two, s\'c should probably 
find that the environment of the honest person was such that he 
got more satisfaction from being honest than dishonest, and that 
the dishonest one secured more satisfaction from being dishonest 
than honest. If. from the very beginning, parents show approval 
when their child tells the truth and disapproval for untruth, he 
soon establishes the habit of being honest, and in later life he is 
not tempted to lie or to steal. He does not need fear of the courts 
to keep him honest. The restraint which keeps him honest comes 
from within. When a person controls his actions, not because he 
is afraid of punishment or because some physical barrier inter- 
venes, but because he thinks it is the right thing to do, we say the 
restraint is subjective. 

Another illustration might be taken from school life. The per- 
son who is templed to lake another’s pocketbook. but restrains 
himself because of the presence of the teacher, is practicing ob- 
jective restraint. If. on the other hand, he restrains himself because 
he remembers the commandment. “ Thou shalt not steal." he is 
practicing subjective restraint. 


CONTROL THROUGH IDEALS 

my did the Puritans come to a new country and endure the 
hardships of frontier life, when they might have lived in mote 
comtort m their native country? Why do missionaries go to foreign 
countries and there undergo hardships? The reason in both cases 
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is ideals. Ideals, all through the ages, have been the stimulus for 
advancement and achievement. In the life of the ordinary person, 
too. ideals are very helpful in giving confidence and courage to 
carry on. An ideal may take tlie form of a goal. Every ambitious 
person rvorks toward some end. This goal may change from time 
to time. Before one realizes the satisfaction of having achieved 
the ideal set for himself, another has been set. When a pupil en- 
ters high school, his purpose in life is to earn his diploma. As he 
begins to feel sure of this accomplishment, he starts planning 
either for a job or for further study in college. Then, as he goes 
on, either in work or study, as one task nears completion, another 
takes shape in his imagination. There is always an ideal to be 
reached for the person who is achieving. 

It is a good thing for us to keep our goal just a little ahead of 
our accomplishments as long as we keep it within our capabilities, 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. What are the best methods of self-control? What is repression? Why is 
repression harmful? 

2. \Vhat is meant by subjective restraint? Of what value is it in developing 
such traits as honesty and truthfulness? 

3. In what way do ideals influence our actions? 

4. What part have ideals played in the progress of the world? Of what value 
can they be to you? When are they harmful? 



UNIT SIX. DEVEI.OP.MnNT OF SF.LF IN VARIOUS 
STAGr.S OF LIFE 


Have )ou ever .^ecn a two-jear-old boy stTc.im and kick when 
some other child took a toy away from him? If so, you probably 
felt sorry for the cltild rather than angered by bis action. You felt 
that lie was justiried in his tantrum. If, on the other hand, your 
little brother eame up to the table where you were playing a card 
game with some of your ftieniU and mussed up the cards, how 
would you act? In all probability you would use words as an out- 
let for your feelings. 

^Vhy U it. do you think, that you would not scream, kick, or 
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order that we may understand why we do not all act our age. and, 
too, to know just how we should act at various ages, we shall dis- 
cuss the natural characteristics of the various stages in our per- 
sonality development. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD 

In early childhood, that is. up to the age of seven or eight, the 
child is interested primarily in himself. He loves those who do 
things for him. Thus a young child loves his mother, because she 
is the one who feeds him and makes him comfortable. He would 
give his affections to any other person who did these things for 
him. All through this period the child is self-centered. His actions 
are governed by his personal needs. He thinks about himself. He 
is not even concerned with tr^-ing to make others understand his 
thoughts and actions. He simply fills in with his imagination any- 
thing that is not real to him. 

Unless the adults who control a child of this age understand 
how to allow him to express himself without making him a little 
lord in his own domain, they will produce a spoiled child with an 
inflated ego. Such a child will find it difficult to make adjustments 
in the next phase of his development. Adults must, on the other 
hand, be careful not to suppress all the natural self-confidence 
of a child. When a child is overcontrolled, he is likely to develop 
into a dependent, spineless person or to become very antagonistic. 
Some psychologists say that when a parent doesn’t know what to 
do, it is better not to do anything. 

The child that is made the center of the household learns at an 
early age different ways of controlling his environment. He finds 
that if he cries long enough, he can get almost anything he wants. 
Then, too, he learns that adults are anxious to have him eat cer- 
tain foods and that he can gain the attention of the entire family 
by not eating. Under these conditions a child’s natural ego is de- 
veloped. He is aided in fixing habits of selfishness. 'We must expect 
a child of this age to be selfish, but we must not make selfishness 
a permanent characteristic of his personality. As a spoiled child 
grows older, he expects the same treatment from his associates 
as he receives from his parents. 

People ■who have grown to adulthood but still fly into a rage 
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or cry when their plans are interfered with, who live by flattery, 
and who act generally as if the world were made for them have 
developed no further than an eight-year-old child in their per- 
sonality development. 


LATER CHILDHOOD 

As the child passes from early childhood to later childhood, 
from about eight to twelve years of age. he gradually becomes 
interested in people and things outside himself. However, during 
this period there are recurrences of his egocentric qualities. He has 
not yet Irarned to accept the consequences of his own actions. 
He can always find someone else or something else to blame for 
the results of his mistakes. 
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Certainly it is during the years of adolescence that people 
develop most rapidly both phy'sically and mentally. If rve are to 
develop a tvholesome personality, that is, to reach maturity in 
our attitudes and behavior, we should make some progress in this 
direction during these )cars. 

It is during these maturing years that an individual discovers 
himself— that he finds himself. During these jears people make 
decisions that influence their entire lives. Usually they decide 
on their lifework and make at least partial preparation for it. The 
adjustments that they are required to make at this time are im- 
portant factors in determining their character and personality. 

'W^e have mentioned the fact that maturity is not a matter of 
years, that some people never mature. You no doubt will find it 
interesting and profitable to consider for a few minutes the quali- 
ties of maturity. ^Vhat are the earmarks of a mature person? 

QUALrnES OF MATURITY 

The mature person is no longer self-centered. He has found 
that there is something in life more important than himself. He 
has found himself and has discovered his own possibilities. He 
has evolved a philosophy of life that gives him a sense of values. 
He no longer blames others for his mistakes. He faces facts, recog- 
nizes his own mistakes, and makes compensations for them. He 
no longer relies upon others to make decisions for him and to 
give him seIf<onfidence. He is self-reliant. If he has physical de- 
fects, he does not hide behind them but compensates for them. 

You may w’ell ask, " Should we high school students be expected 
to measure up to the mature person described?” Of course, you 
must remember that age is not an indication of maturity. Although 
it may be expecting too much to ask all high school students to 
reach maturity, there will be a few who will. If you are all aware 
of the desirability of reaching maturity and are progressing in that 
direction, you will be well along the road to mental health and 

happiness, .tc * 

You will be interested in the following poem. An If for 
Girls,” by Elizabeth L. Otis, which gives characteristics of ma- 
turity for the high school girl. 
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An * If ’ for Girls 

If you can dress to make joursell attractive. 

Yet not make puBs and cuiU your chief delight; 

If you can swim and row, be strong and active. 

But of the gentler graces lose not siglit; 

If you can dance without a crave for dancing, 

Play without giving play too strong a bold, 

Enjoy the love of friends wUhout romancing. 

Care (or the vveak, the friendless, and the old; 

If you can master French and Creek and Latin, 
And not acquire a priggish mien: 

II you can leel the touch of silk and satin 
Without despising calico and jean; 

If you can ply a saw and hammer, 

Can do a man's work when the need occurs, 

Can sing, when asked, without excuse or slammer, 
Can rise above unfriendly snubs and slurs; 

If you can make good bread as well as fudges. 

Can sew with skill, and have an eye for dust; 

If you can be a friend and hold no grudges, 

A girl whom all vviU love because they must; 

If sometime you should meet and love another 
And make a home with faith and peace enshrined. 
And you its soul — a loyal wife and mother. 

You’ll work out pretty nearly to my mind, 

The plan that’s been developed through the ages. 
And win the best that life can have in store, 
You’ll be a model for the sages — 

A woman whom the world will boiv before.* 

— Elizabeth L. Otis 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 
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5. Analpc tlie poem, "An ‘If’ for Gul». listing the qualities of maturity 
mentioned therein. Of the qualities and sLiIJs listed in this poem, what do 
)ou consider the most difficult to achieve? 

ACTmXIES 

1. Formulate a scries of statements or principles for guidance in getting along 
peaceably and happily tsitli one’s family When might these principles be- 
come a pliilosoph)? 

2. ^Vhat uoitld you say was the philosophy of Silas Afamer? Of Abraham 
Lincoln? 
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SECTION II 

PERSONAL AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

UNIT ONE. ADJUSTING TO SCHOOL LIFE 

WHEN IS A STUDENT ADJUSTED TO SCHOOL LIFE? 

The student who gets along peaceably idth his teachers and 
fellow students, who takes an active part in the activities of the 
school, and who does his work in a creditable manner is adjusted 
to school life. 

ADJUSTING TO SCHOOL LIFE THROUGH A REALIZATIOV 
OF THE rURTOSE OF EDUCATION 

To introduce this idea of the \alue of a purpose, let us con- 
sider two girls— Mar) and Betty — who uere taking courses in 
clothing in a large high school. 

■Whenever Afar}' came into the classroom, she got her materials 
ready and was settled for work before the bell rang. Whether 
she was working on her workbook or on a garment, Alary always 
began her work on time and paid attention to it throughout the 
period. She consulted the teacher when she needed help and gave 
attention to any general discussion or instruction gi\en. During 
one semester Afary made all the required garments for tivo semes- 
ters of work. One day the teacher asked her why she ahvays paid 
such close attention to her wwk and why she was able to accom- 
plish so much. Afary replied, " Afy mother will buy material for 
as many garments as I can make in class, but she will not buy all 
the ready-made clothes I ivould like to have." 

As you see, Mary had a purpose in her work. She knew what 
she svanted to accomplish in her clothing class. It is true that hers 
%vas a selfish purpose, but it u'as a purpose, and she was conscious 
of it. There is no doubt that Mary worked better and faster be- 
cause she had the conscious aim of making as many garments as 
possible during a limited time. 
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On the other hand, ^vhen Betty came into the classroom, she 
went to the mirror and fixed her hair; then she talked to her com- 
panions. She rm never ready for work before the bell rang, and 
very’ seldom when the bell rang. She had some interest in making 
a garment that she might wear, but it was not sufficient to keep her 
regularly occupied. She was much more interested in talking with 
her neighbors than in doing her work, ^\^ten her teacher asked 
her 4\hy she took the course, she replied, “ AVell, I had to take 
something, and my home-room teacher suggested this course. I 
am not really interested in school.*’ 

In the first case s\e have an example of the value of a felt 
purpose. Generally, pupils tvho feel a need in their own lives for 
the work they are doing get more value and satisfaction from 
doing their work than those who see no ^alue in it. 

What are the things which you expect to get out of your high 
school experiences? "WTiy are you in school? These are questions 
which we shall discuss. 


Someone may say, ’* I can answer the second question. We hav'c 
to come to school whether sve want to or not. We haven’t any 
choice." Vcc)' cvcll, let us start with this fact. Perhaps you wonder 
why the state not only furnishes buildings, equipment, teachers, 
and, in many cases, books for your education but also insists that 
you take advantage of these facilities. The state first enacted laws 
making attendance at school compulsory because many parents 
were hat ing their children work at an early age. Only the well-to- 
do could afford to keep their children in school. After a while 
civic-minded people woke up to the fact that the children of the 
nation were being imposed upon, and that, if the future citizens 

ha'^^ r w° dcmociaq-, they would 

na\e to have some training for such a life. 
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is imperative that our future citizens be educated for intelligent 
citizenship. It is the ignorant person whose vote can be controlled 
by propaganda. We must know how to interpret what we read in 
newspapers and magazines, what we he.ar on the radio, and what 
the candidates for public oflices tell us. In other words, we must be 
intelligent enough and interested cnougli in the affairs of our 
country to take time to understand its problems and their possible 
solutions, so that tve can recognize prop.iganda w’hen we meet it. 

So, today, if all of us understood the problems of our govern- 
ment and tvere able to analyze the solutions proposed by our 
political leaders, we would not have millions living in unfit homes 
and millions of undernourished and poorly clothed children in 
this land of plenty, where such conditions exist despite the fact 
that there arc enough food, enough building materials, and 
enough labor to provide necessities for all. 

The United States has realized the need for an educated popu- 
lace. The percentage of bo>s and girls attending high schools in 
the United States is greater than in any other country. 

EDUCATION FOR A FULLER PERSONAL LIFE 

The state realizes that in addition to its people being able to 
cast an intelligent ballot, they must also be able to take care of 
themselves and not he dependent upon the government. There 
fore our public schools are planned to help educate our young 
people to be menially and physically healthy, to be honest and 
straightforward, and to discover their own powers and abilities, 
so that upon leaving high school they can either enter a vocation 
or decide intelligently upon a course for further preparation for 
a vocation. 

Although the state is concerned primarily in educating its young 
people to be honest, independent, intelligent citizens, it also gives 
these young people an opportunity to develop (a) a variety of 
interests which will provide many possibilities for their leisure- 
time activities; {b) self-assurance, which is necessary to their 
future success; (c) a philosophy that will give their life meaning 
and direction; and (ri) the ability to work and play with people. 

If more high school students realized the significance of their 
school life, they would not allow tliemselves to develop the at- 
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titude that school Is a place to be endured, but instead would feel 
that school is a privilege and that their teachers are guides who 
are trying to help them to develop their best selves. 


ADJUSTING TO SCHOOL LIFE TIIROUCH A W’ISE CHOICE 
OF CURRICULUM 

It is impossible for a student to enjoy his school work and do it 
well unless he has some aptitude for it. There are some people 
who enjoy studying geometry- and other mathematical subjects 
and others who can see no sense in them. It would be foolish for 
a girl who neither understands nor enjoys mathematics to select 
a curriculum that requires three or even two years of mathematics. 
When a student struggles with a subject in which she cannot suc- 
ceed, she only loses her self-assurance and wastes her time. A per- 
son who is not mathematical may do very well in social sciences, 
language, creative writing, or subjecu in other fields such as 
home economics or business. 


However, sometimes interest will play a very strong part in a 
person s ability to do satisfactory work in certain subjects. When 
a girl wants to be a dietician, she will master the required chemis- 
try although she has not prexiously shown any aptitude for the 
subject. Even though interest stimulates many people to do 
creditable ,,otk in subject, for rvhich they have not previously 
sho™ ability, a student irfil be able to do best the thing in rvhich 
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If, after enrolling in a ciirriculmn in high school, a student 
finds that he does not enjoy the work and does very poorly in the 
recjuired subjects, he should not hesitate to make a change to 
another curriculum in tvhich he has more interest. If one is to 
adjust to his school life, he must pursue subjects in which he can 
succeed reasonably well. 

ADJUSTING TO SCHOOL LIFE THROUGH UNDERSTANDING THE 
LEARNING PROCESS 

One of the wa)s in which )ou become adjusted to school is b) 
doing creditable work- The pupils who get the most pleasure 
and enjoyment from their school life are those who succeed in 
their tvork. If you have some understanding of hou' learning takes 
place, you will be able to do more efficient t\ork. 

If you have made several articles of wearing apparel, you prob- 
ably can remember how, when you cut out the first one, you were 
afraid of spoiling your material and of getting the wrong pieces 
together. However, by the time you had finished your first gar- 
ment, you felt you could do a better job next time. If ^our 
first sewing project had been a failure, you probably would have 
lost confidence in >ourself and not have tried again. 

The successes or failures which you had when making your 
first garment affected >our attitude toward sewing and the vv'ay in 
which you approached your second problem. In your first experi- 
ence you learned something about selecting suitable materials, 
choosing a desirable pattern, making alterations in the pattern 
to suit your needs, and following the chart and directions given 
in the pattern. Although you did not learn all there is to know 
about these different phases of dressmaking, you did learn enough 
so that when you decided to make your second garment you were 
better able to direct yourself and to make your own decisions. 

While your second project was, no doubt, more difficult, you 
were more independent of your teacher in carrying it out. In 
addition to learning how to select the material and pattern and 
how to make a garment, you also acquired a definite attitude 
toward sewing. The speed with which you worked and the per- 
fection of the finished product depended upon how keenly you 
felt a need for the garment, how much interest you had in learn- 
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ing hou- to select materials for it and to make it, how well you 
understood ^\hat )ou were going to do before )ou did it, and how 
much >on learned from )our presious experience in selecting 
material and making a garment. 

In the preceding paragraphs a learning process has been de- 
scribed. Learning takes place best in the following way: first, the 
learner should feel an interest in ilie thing which he is about to 
learn and a need to master it; second, lie should get a clear mental 
picture of uliai he is tiying to learn and an understanding of the 
way he is going to proceed; third, he should go through with the 
planned procedure. 

Let us apply these phases of the le-iming process in a more 
general way. Wieneser ^ou start a new course of study, it is veiy 
important that )ou have an understanding of the purpose of the 
course and how it will help you to attain your oum goals or objec- 
tives in getting an education. Is it planned to help you better to 
understand society and its problems, to help you enrich your 
experiences, to help you discover your btcni possibilities, to help 
you to mamuin good health, or to aid you in some other way? 
^Nhen you can sec the relationship between the subject matter 
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There is also a purely selfish reason why a student should take 
part in the activities of the school. £\er> body wants to be uell liked 
and to have friends. As we work and play tvitU people, we gain a 
sympathetic understanding of them and realize that their prob- 
lems and ours are the same. Sympathetic vmdersianding is the 
foundation of our interest in people. 

STUDY-CUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. Of ivhat value is it to a pupil to realize uh) he is in school and why he is 
taking a cerain subject? 

2. Explain s\hy we hate free schools in the United States of America. 

3. WTiat does the gosemment expect that each of its young people will get 
from a high school education? 

4. WTiich do you think is more important in determining a pupiTs success 
in a school subject — interest in the subject or soolled natural ability for 
It? 

5. Show how each one of the subjects sv-hich you are now taking relates to 
your future plans. 

6. Show how a wise choice of curriculuni helps you in adjusting to school life. 
kSTial points should be taken into consideration svhen selecting a curricu- 
lum? 

7. According to your textbook, hosv does learning uke place? Compare this 
method with the way in which you study. 

8. How does participation in school acihities aid a pupil in adjusting to 
school life? 



UNIT TWO. AUjUSTINO TO FAMILY LIFE 

WHY ARE ISTLRESTTD IN STt’DVINC FAMILY REUMlOSSUirS? 

Wlictlicr wc arc plcaianl ami happy or sullen and groucliy will 
depend to a great extent ti|>on sviteilicr we feel secure in our 
fajnil)‘s aflettion. If there is tinliappincss in a family, the mem* 
hers sviU reflect this situation in their attitude toss'ard people 
outside the home. Ilascn't )ou had a friend say something like 
this to jou on a morning s%hen yni had quarreled svith ^our 
hroihcr before leasing hotiie: “ Why. uhat's tijc matter? You look 
so grumpy "? 

The behavior pattern of our family life not only determines 
to a large extent how we treat our friends and acquaintances but 
it also establishw a pattern for our national life. People who have 
established habits and attitudes rapnred for ttnscinsh, democratic 
living in their homes arc likely to follow the same pattern In Uieir 
business and social life outside the home. Some peojde say that if 
our homes are run on a truly democratic basts, we need not be 
afraid of our democratic society decaying. 
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to life outside tlie home, tve call the family life happy and success- 


Let us consider the home life of such a family. The Grays live 
on a small truck and chicken farm near a large city in the Middie 
^f'est. The famiiy consists of Mr. and Mrs. Gray; their sons Robert, 



The assistant homemakers of today arc the homemakers of the future. Courtesy, 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


fifteen, and Tom, twelve; and a daughter Eleanor, who is seventeen. 
When the children were quite small, Mr. Gray suffered an acci- 
dent which left him a semi-invalid. He and Mrs. Gray have acted 
as partners at all times. They have acquired a family unity the 
equal of which is very hard to find. Each member of the family 
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has assumed responsibility for some phase of running the farm. 
Eleanor manaf^cs the chickens and docs much of the rvork involved 
in their care; Mr. Gray sta^s in the roadside stand, uherc llic prod- 
uce is sold to customers from the city; Robert specializes in the 
raising of vegetables; Tom assumes the responsibility for the fruit; 
and Mrs. Gray keeps the books, manages the house, and acts as as- 
sistant to anyone who needs her. Although each takes a special 
responsibility, the farm is 0 |>eratcd as a unit At one time the 
whole crew picks raspberries, and at another time they cultivate 
vegetables. Eleanor may gather beans for Robert while he cleans 


the chicken houses. 

A strict account is kept of the amount and kinds of produce sold 
with die price received. The money is hanked in ^^^s. Gray's 
name, and she pa>s the bills. Each member of the family has a 
sm^ allowance to cover the cost of clothing and personal needs. 

The Gra>s have plans for taking care of the educational needs 
of the young people. Robert will take a college course in agricul- 
ture; Eleanor will prepare for teaching; and Tom thinks he wants 
to be an aviator. Eleanor plans to take part-time work at the uni- 

r , r r'"*''' 1’'“" ‘I'' be able to as- 
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work is fmislied. Tlieir reading togetlicr has become quite an in- 
stitution. Mr. Gray starterl the custom of reading nursery rhymes 
to the children in their early years: then, as they grew older, he 
enjoyed finding books that would entertain them. He still makes 
most of the choices for the family hour of reading; however, other 
members sometimes make selections. 

The Grays take an active part in community affairs. They are 
regular attendants at the local church and the social activities of 
the school. The children enjoy meeting with the young people 
of the community at a near-by river for swimming in the summer 
and skating in the u’inter. 

Mr. Gray has long been an ardent student of nature. He knows 
the habits of all the local birds and can identify most of the wild 
plants and trees in the neighborhood. The children have learned 
a great deal about nature from their father, but only the daughter 
has made any special study of it. Eleanor has been collecting wild 
flowers ever since she was five years old, when her father enlisted 
her help with his collection. Her ever-growing collection is a source 
of great pleasure to her. Tom reads every tiling he can find on air- 
planes and has a small collection of models tvhich he has made. 
Robert plays a horn in the school band, an activity which takes a 
good deal of his spare time. He is also interested in stamps and has 
a fine collection of domestic issues. 

VALUE OF A FHILOSOPflY UNDERSTOOD BY THE FAMILY 

■\Vhat may we consider the secret of the success of the Gray 
family? No doubt you agree that theirs is a successful family. Early 
in their married life Mr. and Mrs. Gray worked out a philosophy 
to guide them in the business of rearing a family. They believe 
that each individual member should be able to express his best 
self in his otvn way, that each mtfivicfuaf Aas a speciaf contribution 
to make to society, and that he alone can determine what this is 
to be and how best it can be made. In their opinion the greatest 
satisfaction comes to people through self-realization; consequently, 
individual rights should be recognized and personal originality 
encouraged. 

Although the Grays have this strong belief in the importance 
of individual development, they think that such development can 
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best be achieved through cooperating with others in a common 
purpose. Thc\ belictc that the greatest satisfaction comes through 
striving for tlie attainment of a better society in which to live, 
that each Hfe should be guided by ideals and principles that will 
enable each person to do his duty without being forced or bribed 
to do so, and that most people make their greatest contribution to 
society through their daily contacts with the members of their 
families and friends. Therefore, right habits governing daily life 
in the home are important. 

The Gra^s have not only formulated a philosophy to guide 
them in managing their family, but tlicj also have explained this 
philosophy to their children and have planned some ways of put- 
ting it into practice. Tlie parenu agree that if their children are 
to develop into unselfish individualists, they must have confidence 
in themselves and in their fellow beings, must feel secure in their 
world, and must learn how to work and to play with oiliers. 


LEARNING TO HAVT CONFIDENCE IN SELF 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray believe that the best way to gain conSdence 
in oneself IS to succeed in whatever is undertaken and to plan, as 
M possible, one’s owat activities. When the children were very 
w ""'f judgment would 
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opinions would be treated with consideration and respect. For 
these reasons, they found satisfaction in working out their prob- 
lems, while at the same time they were achieving a feeling of self- 
confidence. 

ACHIEVING A FEELING OF SECURITV’ 

Because the Gray children can depend upon their parents for 
sympathetic understanding of their problems, tliey have learned 
to trust them and are building up a faith in other people. If par- 
ents are dependable, honest, and s>inpathetic with their children, 
it is natural for the youngsters to trust other people. This helps to 
give the children the feeling of security that comes from belonging 
to a successful family. 

This feeling of security has been strengthened in the Gray 
family by the organization of team svork in the family. Each 
member feels that his efforts arc important to the life of the group, 
that what he does or does not do is vital to the others. This feeling 
of importance to a group helps greatly in making people feel 
secure. 

LEARNING TO WORK AND TO TLAV TOGETHER 

The description of the Gray family might lead you to believe 
that the Gray children are just naturally good, or that their situa- 
tion is an ideal one in svhicli to learn how to svork and to play 
together. By nature, hosvever, they are no better than other chil- 
dren, and although their environment is conducive to habits of 
cooperative living, all families svliich have similar surroundings 
have not acquired these habits. Why, then, ha\e the Grays been 
able to work and to play together harmoniously? 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray decided before they svere married that they 
would try to achieve harmony in their home by discussing their 
differences and arriving at a course of action that seemed right 
after they had considered together the issues involved, each seek- 
ing for the truth and not trying to gain his own way. They dis- 
agree with the theory that people will make satisfactory adjust- 
ments in family relationships by taking turns in making decisions. 
Although we do obtain a certain satisfaction from doing something 
to please someone of whom we are fond, we should get greater 
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satisfaction from doing something in tshkh ^\•e have an interest or 
for rvhich we feel a need. 

By the time the Gray children began expressing their opinions, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray had acquired the habit of giving careful con- 
sideration to their own differences and were able to take a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward their children’s ideas. They’ always treated 
their children as individuals. This fact doesn’t mean that they al- 
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than they had anticipated: so she raised the question. " "What 
shall we do tv’ith the mone}?*’ Eleanor suggested that it be divided 
equally among the members of the family. Her share would be 
just enough to buy longed-for mounting equipment for her col- 
lection of wild flou-ers. Robert thought the money should be put 
aside toward a fund for the purchase of a new car. Tom said he 
u'ould like to have it divided, so that he could use a part of his 
share to purchase some materials to make airplanes, although 
he still had some on hand th.it hadn’t been used. Mr. Gray sug- 
gested that they enumerate some things that would bring satisfac- 
tion to the whole family. Someone mentioned an electric refrig- 
erator; someone else, a new radio. Robert again said he thought a 
fund should be started for a new car, and Eleanor suggested a 
davenport. It ivas finally decided that for the present the refrigera- 
tor would bring the most satisfaction, since tlie old icebox could 
not be used another season, whcre.is the radio was still in fair con- 
dition. Mrs. Gray appeased Ele.anor with the suggestion that they 
might make a slip cover for the davenport. Robert gave up his 
idea uhen he realized that the refrigerator would lessen the work 
for his mother as well as save the bother of bringing ice from 
town twice a week. When the decision was finally reached, every- 
body was satisfied, although Tom remarked, "Well, it seems 
strange to want a refrigerator when the ground is covered ivith 
snow." He hadn’t reached the point where he could plan far 
ahead. 

HOW PARENTS HELP YOU ACHIEVE MATURITY' 

Many boys and girls of high school age are looking fonvard to 
the time when they can be independent, when they will be on 
their o^vn, ivhen they can take their place in the world of adults. 
This is a normal feeling and is one of the important needs of your 
age — the urge to achieve independence. As is true of other funda- 
mental needs, this inner urge for independence must be under- 
stood and guided. "When you were small, you felt secure in the 
love and protection of your parents. TTiey were strong and brave. 
You had very few responsibilities. Someone decided when you 
would eat, what you would eat. when you would sleep, what you 
would wear, with whom you would play, and how you would 
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spend )our free time. Gradually you have been assuming the 
responsibility for making many of these decisions. 

There are still many issues relating to your personal and family 
life that you need help in deciding. Most young people need and 
want assistance in answering such questions as these: What time 
should I come home from an evenings outing? How should I 
choose my companions? Should I drink if the others do? Should 
I smoke? How should I spend my allowance? What should I 
prepare to do for a living? Should I go to college? 

Fortunate indeed is the girl who has a parent or parents who 
understand her need for achieving independence and are wise 
enough to guide her. Such a parent or parents will give a daughter 
the benent of insight born of experience and will help the girl to 
scrutinize each issue as it arises and to es-aluate its pros and cons. 
From such conferences a young person uill learn how to make 
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Conscientious parents are loath to relinquish authority over 
their children belore the> have shown signs of being able to 
substitute inner control for exterior control. Then, too, most 
parents have learned from experience that even adults are not 
free from authorit). In a family, as in any other organization of 
people, each individual must think for himself in relation to 
others. He can be an individualist just so far as he does not inter- 
fere with the rights and privileges of the other members of the 
group. 

now TO CAIN INDEPEN-DENCE IN SPITZ OF PARENTS 

Parents are human and sometimes make mistakes. These mis- 
takes may be due to the personalit> make-up of tlie parents, over 
which they have had no jurisdiction. It may be that the children 
of a family have had advantages that have been denied their par- 
ents. Some parents, for example, are overprotective; others are 
domineering; and still others may be neglectful. 

If you happen to belong to a family where the parents Jove 
their children wisely and understand them, >our problem of ad- 
justing yourself to )Our parents is very simple. Under such circum- 
stances )0u need only to understand that in achieving independ- 
ence, )OU should take as much responsibility for your own ac- 
tions as you are capable of doing, but that you still need the guid- 
ance of your parents. If your parents happen to be domineering, 
overprotective, or neglectful, your problems are more difficult. 

Let us consider together Georgia Anderson’s case. Georgia’s 
father g;rew up in a house where the father was a dictator who 
loved power for its own sake. For a child to question the opinion 
of the father was heresy. The mother and all the children took 
ofders from the father. The family pattern of Mrs. Anderson’s 
home was similar to Mr. Anderson’s. Since both Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson loved and respected their parents, they saw no reason 
for changing the pattern of their owm home. 

Mr. Anderson loves his family and provides amply for their 
physical comforts. He works hard, taking very few vacations him- 
self, although he insists that the other members of the family go 
away for a change sometime during the summer. Until recently 
Mr. Anderson thought of himself as the undisputed master of 
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his household. ^VTien the other members of the family wanted any 
mone) , they asked him for it; when they wanted to go someivhere, 
they asked his consent; and before they had company, his approval 
was solicited. 

Georgia’s older sister Ellen reached maturity without too many 
family upheavals. She is mild in her reactions and is satisfied to 
have someone else make decisions for her. Georgia is different. 
Apparently she inherited her father's strong will and dominative 
personality. She is very popular with the girls and boys of her 
acquaintance. 


Georgia began her campaign for independence by asking her 
father for an allowance when she svas in junior high school. Her 
mher s reply was, “ AVhy, daughter, don’t you have all you need? 
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about the hour she came home from parties. She talked to some of 
the other mothers of high school pupils on the subject and de- 
cided that her family should discuss the issue and come to some 
agreement that would relieve ilie family tension. 

Georgia presented her side of the story — that the parties didn’t 
start until late and after they were over the crowd stopped at 
the restaurant for something to cat, that she didn't want to seem 
different from the others. Mr. Anderson explained how concerned 
he was when his daughter stayed out late at night for fear of an 
automobile accident, since many young drivers are reckless. 
Furthermore, young people need a sufficient amount of sleep to 
insure good health, and the reputation of the family for decent 
conduct must be maintained. After much talk on both sides, it 
was agreed that they would do away with the traditional dead line 
and that each occasion would be considered an individual case. 
It was agreed that Georgia would not go out on dates or parties on 
school nights and that on Sunday night she tv’ould be in bed by 
ten o’clock. After this experience the Andersons found themselves 
more and more deciding their differences through a family dis- 
cussion of the issue involved. 

The case of the Anderson family shows how a high school girl 
may help to establish harmonious relations in a family. Just how 
each girl will meet the situation will depend upon the family and 
the girl. The policy of frank, open discussions of problems has 
been found by many families to be a very good method. 

Occasionally a girl finds that her family is unable to agree on a 
method of settling family differences, thus making it impossible 
for her gradually to achieve independence of family authority. In 
such a case she will have to take the attitude of facing the facts 
and using her tact and ingenuity to work out the difficulties. When 
she is iroTvittg out family problems, she will be growing in power 
to meet problems outside the home. It is selfish for parents to 
expect an only girl to give up all social contacts to keep them com- 
pany, for a mother who has lost her husband to demand the entire 
affection of her sons, for the younger members of a family to allow 
an older brother or sister to sacrifice his life for them, or for an 
overfearful parent to keep his daughters so closely at home that 
they lose the power to adjust themselves to people. 
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STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. Do joii think the Gra)-* m erinButnccd iheir children! Ghe reasons for 

sour answer. . 

2. ^Vhal conditions helped the Gra>s bwld a strong family unity? D y 
think U would be as easy for an urban family to achiese a strong lamiiy 
unity as it was for the Grays? 

3. Ctce some circumstances in family life svhen a parent should comman 
and be obeyed. 

•1 What Is your understanding of the term behasior pattern? 

5. Do you agree with die conditions specified in your textbook for a 
happy, successful home? y\1iat arc they? Do you think of any conditions 
that should be added to the list gisen? 

6. List the hcliels of the Cray family which directed their actions an 
determined their family behavior paiicm. Explain the meaning of the 
term unselfish individualists. What conditions did the Grays consider 
necessary to the dcselopmcni o! unsclftsh ittdlvidualists? 

7. How did the Grays bcUete one could best gain icU-confidence? Tell how 
they helped their diildren grow into self-confidence. 

8. How did Mr. and Mn. Cray give their children a feeling of security? 

9. IVhat things should the Cray children hate learned from the refrigerator 
incident? 

10. Explain what is meant by the urge to achiese independence. How can 
parents help their children acquire independence? Hosv can young 
people prove that they are capable of directing their own course of action? 

11. Give tstamples showing that even adults are not free Irem authority. 

12. WTiat is the difference between extern^ and inner control? 

1 3. Cis c examples showing how a parent may be overproicctive, domineering, 
or neglectful. 

14. How did Georgia convince her father to ghe her an allowance? Do you 
think her reasons were sound? 

15. 'W’toy did hfr. Anderson think Georgia should be at home by eleven 
o'clock? Give Georgia's arguments for staying out later, 

16. Under what family conditions b it difficult for young people to achieve 
independence? 

17. To what extent should a family make sacrifices to provide training for 
a gifted child? 


ACTIVITIES 

1. With the help of your teacher and class members, make a list of family 
responsibilities which should be assumed by the father. Did Mr. Gray 
assume all the rcsponsibnities on your list? Which ones did he leave 
loi wnrone Do ,oo lliinl h, could ha.c a.,„med more repomi- 
biUues than are indicated in the description in your textbook? 
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2. Working with jour teacher and classmates, list the family responsibilities 
which should be assumed by the mother. How does Cray measure 
up to the standards jou ha\e set for the mother of a family? Could 
your list be applied to all families? 

S. Make a list of books that you think joar family would enjoy reading to- 
gether. 

i. Show how the Crajs’s plan of achieving harmony in their home through 
discussion is better than taking turns in making decisions. 

5. Anna Smith's mother died when she was born, and for seseral weeks 
Anna wasn't expected to litc- On Anna was lasjshed the affection and 
protection of a father filled with fear that he might lose his only child. 
Anna was not allowed to play outdoors in cold steaeher for fear she would 
take cold; she could not go into the water for fear she would drosvn; 
she could not roller skate for fear she would break a leg; she could not 
be away from home when Mr. Smith was there because he would be lone- 
some. When Anna reached junior high school, she was underweight, 
nersous, and afraid to enter into the actisiiics of the school. UTiat would 
jou suggest should be done for Anna? How might her father be led to 
realire his mistake In his attitude toward his daughter? 

C. Gretchen Van Horn is a high sctiool senior. Her father has been very 
strict about Cretchen's social aciisities. He does not allow her to stay out 
after ten o’clock at night or to go out with girls and bojs whom he does not 
know. Gretchen is finding that she is being left out of many parties to 
which she would enjoy going. She is becoming unhappy over the situa- 
tion. One of her friends has advised her to defy her father and to go 
without his consent. W’hat would jou aduse Gretchen to do? Is her 
father right in requiring her to be home ai ven o'clock? At what hour 
should joung people come home? Who should decide on the correct 
time for joung people to g« home at night? Is Cretchen's father right 
in demanding that she should associate only with people whom he knows? 
\Vho should choose the friends of joung people? 

7. In the Graham family there are two boys, Charles, ten, and George, 
eighteen, and one girl, Betty, who is sixteen. Mffien the children were 
small, the Grahams employed tsvo maids, but now, because of financial 
reverses, they base no hired help. Mrs. Graham has alwajs encouraged her 
rtilHrpn m bcui^ thcif friends home with them. There is ahvays a crowd 
of boys and girls at the Grahams, and the children serve refreshments 
from whatever food they can find in the refrigerator. Mrs. Graham never 
knows if the food left from dinner will be available for next day’s lunch. 
She may think she has enough leftoser meat to make sandwiches, but 
often finds the plate bare svben she looks for the roast. The diildren have 
never formed the habit of helping with the housework. Mrs. Graham 
usually irons in the esening. often as late as twelve o'clock. The boys 
have a clean shirt every day. and other members of the family keep 
equally clean. Make a plan of work for the Graham family, showing 
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STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. Do >ou think the Crajs oxcrinBuenced their children? Gixc reasons for 
)our answer. 

2. What conditioni IiElptd the Giajs build u sinjng taraily unity? Do you 
Ihint it uoold be as easy tor an urban family to achieve a strong tamUy 
unity as it xias for the Grays? 

3. Cite »ine rirrumslances in lansny life uben a parent should command 
and be obeyed. 

4 ^\Tiat is your undmunding of the term bchax ior pattern? 
o. Do you agree with the conditions specified in your textbook for a 
happy successful home? Wat are they? Do you think of any conditions 
that should he added to the list ghen? 
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2. Working with )our teacher and classmates, list the family responsibilities 
which should be assumed by the mother. How does Mn. Gray measure 
up to the standards )ou ha\e set for the mother of a family? 0>uld 
your list be applied to all families? 

3. Make a list of books that you think, jour family would enjoy reading to- 
gether. 

4. Show how the Grajs’i plan of achiesing harmony in their home through 
discussion is better than taking turns in making decisions. 

5. Anna Smith’s mother died when she was born, and for seseral weeks 
Anna si-asn't expected to li\e. On Anna was lasished the affection and 
protection of a father filled with fear that he might lose his only child. 
Anna was not allowed to play outdoors in told sveather for fear she would 
take cold; she could not go into the water for fear she would drown; 
she could not roller skate for fear she would break a leg: she could not 
be asvay from home sshen Mr. Smith was there because he srould be lone- 
some. When Anna reached junior high school, she was underweight, 
nervous, and afraid to enter imo the activities of the school, ^\^lat would 


)ou suggest should be done for Anna? How might her father be led to 
realize his mistake In his attitude toward hts daughter? 

C. Gretchen Van Horn is a high school senior. Her father has been very 
strict about Cretchen's social activities. He does not allow her to stay out 
after ten o’clock at night or to go out with girls and boys whom he does not 
know. Gretchen is finding that she is being left out of many parties to 
■which she wxiuld enjoy going. She Is becoming unhappy over the situa- 
tion, One of her friends has advised her to defy her lather and to go 
without his consent. W’hat would you advise Gretchen to do? Is her 
father right in requiring her to be home at ten o’clock? At what hour 
should joung people come home? WTio should decide on the correct 
time for young people to get home at night? Js Cretchen’s father right 
in demanding that she should associate only with people whom he knows? 
^Vho should choose the friends of joung people? 


7. In the Graham family there are two boys. Charles, ten. and George, 
eighteen, and one girl. Betty, who is sixteen. INTien the children were 
small, the Grahams emplojcd two maids, but now. because of financial 
reverses, they have no hired help- Mrs. Graham has always encouraged her 
children to bring their friends home with them. There is always a crowd 
of boys and girls at the Grahams, and the children sene refreshments 
from whatever food they can find in the refrigerator. Mrs. Graham never 
knows if the food left from dinner will be available for next day's lunch. 
She may think she has enough leftover meat to make sandwiches, but 
often finds the plate bare when she looks for the roast. The children have 
never formed the habit of helping with the housework. .Mrs. Graham 
usually irons in the evening, often as fate as twelve ocloct The boys 
have a clean shirt every day. and other memben of the family k^ 
equally clean. Make a plan of wort for the Graham family, shovs-ing 
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hov.- the children might help ttith the responsibility of housekeeping. Do 
•)o-a think housev.oTk v\\\ make boys “sissy"? 

8, Talk svith at least tsso mothers to ascertain bow their pattern of family 
behavior has been determined. You might ask them whether they have 
modelled their family set-up after that of their parental home or have 
established their homes on different lines, because they disagreed with 
the methods ol their parents. 

9. Do you know of any families that agree upon family policies through 
group discussions? Study at least one family that maintains harmonious 
relationships and be prepared to explain the secret of their success. 


ExtEKSlO'.l 

Udmpuu 
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UNIT THREE. FRIENDSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
It was necessary for Betty Johnson to live au-ay from home 
with her grandmother during her high school years. Betty had 
always talked freely with her mother and continued to do so by 
means of frequent letters to her. In turn, Mrs. Johnson tried to 
help Betty solve her problems through letters. Those dealing 
with Betty’s relationship with girls and boys follow: 

Number 1. Getting Acquainted 
Dear Betty, 

It is natural for you to rvant boys and girls to notice you and to 
like you. I, too, want you to knoiv many boys and girls. It is 
through acquaintance with a number of different people that you 
will find out the type you want for friends. 

You asked me how >ou can attract their attention and make 
them like you. That is a big order. Making friends is something 
that cannot be hurried. Please do not become impatient. You 
know we do not invite into our living room every stranger who 
knocks at our door, nor do we open our hearts to all the people 
we meet. ^Ve have many acquaintances, but few friends. 

You will do well to adopt the attitude of watchful waiting. 
Please do not misunderstand mel I should not like you to act 
snobbish and as though you thought your new associates inferior 
to you. On the contrary, I hope you are friendly and courteous 
to everyone. All of them would not enjoy having you for a friend 
any more than you would find all of them congenial. 

I can hear you say, “ But, mother, I just want to know them 
tveJJ enough to have someone with whom I can do things and go 
places.” I am sure of that, and I am going to make some practical 
suggestions. 

Suppose you speak to your home-room teacher about the extra- 
curricular activities of the school. You have always enjoyed the 
work you have done in music. Perhaps you could join the chorus 
or Glee Club, and probably you could join a dramatic club. Find 
out about athletics in your school. Do the girls play badminton or 
61 
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basketball? Of course, you have alTiHatcd svith the church, and 
no doubt there tvvU be church parties. 

These are just a few su^cslions. Your home-room teacher will 
be able to tell you more about the activities of your school. Be 



taelelT T Usually com„,on 

ihem. ^ P ® that you will learn to know 


Affectionately, 


Mother 
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Number 2 . Choosing Out Companions 
Dear Betty, 

So >011 have joined the Dramatic Society and the Friendsliip 
Club! I think >ou made a \cry wise selection, especially since you 
are getting some music in )our class work. 

From your description of >our social activities. I am sure you 
are meeting a number of interesting boys and girls. I am wonder- 
ing if you realize the difference between popularity and friend- 
ship. It is easy to achieve a cheap kind of popularity if you are 
willing to pay the price. It takes courage to say no to a group of 
boys and girls of your own age with whom you want to be popu- 
lar, especially when they say, “ Oh, come onl Be a sport just 
once.” 

In this connection I am always reminded of one of my child- 
hood acquaintances, Jane ^^a^tin. When Jane first came to spend 
the summer with her aunt, who was a neighbor of my family, she 
vras a sweet, lovable, accomplished, pretty girl of sixteen. 5 he 
played the piano and sang beautifully. All ihrougli that first sum- 
mer she went around with the neighborliood boys and girls of 
her own age. Althougii she never seemed to make any decisions 
for herself, she was agreeable, and everybody liked her. We were 
sorry to have her go away when fall came and eagerly awaited her 
return the next season. 

About the middle of the second summer Jane began to go 
with an older set in the town. The people of this set did not have 
a very good reputation. They frequented a near-by night club 
where drinking was common. At first I tried to get Jane to give 
up her newly acquired friends, but she found them more and 
more interesting. In answer to my protest about her drinking, she 
said, ” Oh, well, if the rest can, I can. I don’t really like to drink, 
but I want to be popular, and I am going to do what the others do.” 

Toward the end of the summer Jane was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. Her companion had been drinking and had lost 
control of his car on a sharp curve. Jane paid her life for a cheap 
popularity. She didn’t have the courage of her own convictions. 
The right kind of people respect a girl who makes her own deci- 
sions. who is able to stand on her own feet. 
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It is alwajs maturing for a girl to make as many decisions for 
herself as possible. However, a young person should rcalirc tliat 
decisions are not wisely made without due consideration of the 
issues involved. Our companions and the way we spend our leisure 
are determined by the standards by which we live 
I believe that rach of us should formulate in his own mind 
some reason for his life. Do you remember the talk the Reverend 
eorge gave to your Camp Fire group bast summer? Do you re- 
Mrmt'n ' " w''! tltink of his 

oufrttll!" “ ‘’•“P ^ 

tinie, to tfef^mer'ruytmeTn'^^ 

over your sodas. You realise ih,. “Pending some time there 
50U can afford to spend in idl '’O"' much time 

able. From yourltf^r la" he of course, valu- 

svasnjt so well pleased with you'rTofng "" 

be in *rfL:;Vb:,L" e::'’:;'-'"”- - >-■ -em .0 

then let our better judemem f m 

help you to ask yourself°some ’ .“""^'ance, guide us. It might 

go to the dmgstore wither'""”'"''' ” '“'■'■"“St DM 

she objected to your ffointr ri fj^ndmotJier’s consent? If 

sidered her reason,? sLuld v™’r I'"" ^on- 

mother b, goi„, „„ e “iU “ idX m 

a creditable manner, or were th ^°^P*^onduct themselves 
^ "ing? Would you have been nti laughing and 

^--e spent the time play^^':;"’ >' -entally^ett^r off 
pme? Were your compan/ons Uie T’’ ,''“'*™Mton, or some such 
■"•eoduce to your famUy? "’ould be proud to 


Mother 
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Number 3. Boys Need Guidance tn Dating 
Dear Betty, 

The letter in which )ou wondered why the boys in your class 
so often stand on the sidelines at the school dances watching the 
girls dance together, rather than asking them to dance, and ^^-hy 
the boys seem so friendly but do not ask for dates, came yesterday. 

Betty, I think you are mistaken in assuming that tlie boys are 
rude or do not like the girls. Bo)s do not mature as early as girls, 
and therefore are not interested in dating as soon as girls are. 
Hotvever, the average boy of >our age will enjoy the companion- 
ship of boys and girls together, and an occasional single date s\hen 
he has had enough social contact with girls to know how to treat 
them. 

I suggest that )ou girls arrange some group meetings with the 
boys. \\Tiy not ask jour grandmother if jou may have some of 
the boys and girls to a picnic supper to be cooked on the grill in 
the backyard? Then maybe Annabclle’s mother will let her invite 
the group to play ping-pong in their recreation room. After a 
few entertainments of this kind, the boys will no doubt realize 
that they can have a good time svith girls and will either ask 
their mothers to entertain for you or will take you to a movie. 

I feel sure that in a short time the boys will be seeking the girls' 
company, not only en masse but also singly. 

Affectionately, 

Mother 

Number 4. Strengthening Friendships 
Dear Betty, 

Since I received your letter, in which you told of your disap- 
pointment in the way Elizabeth Banning, a person who evidently 
has the qualities which you admire and whom you would like 
to have for a friend, has been treating you, I have been tvonder- 
ing if you might not be somewhat at fault. Maybe it would help 
you to review some of the qualities and values of true friendship. 
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We do not really make friendships. They grow out of friendly 
acquaintances. \Ve should cuItUate the qualities in ourselves that 
u'e admire in others. Then, when we have made these qualities a 
pan of our personalities, we shall attract persons of similar char- 
acteristics. You know the sayings, *' Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether and “ You are known by your friends." 

I (an hear you say, *' But, mother, some of my’ best friends have 
qualities quite different from my own." That is often true. We 
do have for friends some people of different temperaments; some 
s\ho are older; some younger; and others better or less educated 
than we. However, we do not have friends who are dishonest, in- 
sincere, arid lacking in sympathy if sve ourselves do not possess 
t ese qua ities. There must be a spiritual similarity before we can 
ha\e friendships. 
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ideals and standards and to make contacts with people who have 
interests common with yours. From these acquaintances will 
evolve friendships. 

Of course, )ou know too that exterior factors, such as personal 
appearance, manners, and mannerisms, are important when it 



Spiritual kinship is necessary for friendships Courtcs), Ohio ^6516)30 Unnersity, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

comes to making a favorable impression, which is a forerunner of 
friendship. To be able to attract people, we must keep ourselves 
neat and clean; our clothes must be fresh, our bodies clean, our 
nails manicured, our hair neatly arranged, and our shoes shined 
and in good condition. All these are important, because strangers 
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judge us from our appearance. They cannot see into our souls and 
minds. - • 

Our general pattern of behavior is also importaht.in -making 
people like us. We need to be* courteous, lunselfish; good listeners, 
and good conversationalists, and we slioitldiiave many interests. 
To be really interesting to other people we must feel an interest 
in them and in life itself. Tlie person who radiates good cheer 
and good health and has an interest in other people is always 
well hked. ^ 

Now, to speak specifically about Elizabeth, I suggest that you 
Mk your grandmother if you may invite Elizabeth, with another 
nend or two, over for dinner and games some evening. In this 
wlnd“hip approval to a possible 

Affectionately, 


Number 6. Qualities of Friendship 


Mother 


Dear Betty, 
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our friends. It is through this free discussion that valuable 
thoughts are born. Unless wc knou that our partners in conver- 
sations can be depended upon to interpret our remarks as we 
mean them, we cannot talk freclj in their presence. It is not 
necessary to say to a real friend, “ Xow. don’t say an> thing about 
this.” If she is a friend, she respects your confidence. ^V’henever 
you find that something which you have said to an acquaintance in 
confidence has been repeated and given a meaning other than 
that originally intended, you will know that your acquaintance 
has not lived up to the trust you have put in her. Unless she 
changes, she will not be able to qualify as a friend. 

Generosity originates in an unselfish personality. The person 
who is able to forget self and find happiness in doing for others 
is generous. ^Vith a friend \\c want to share our prized posses- 
sions. ^Vhen our friends come to our house, we get out our good 
dishes and silver because vve want to share with them our best. 
There is no account-keeping between friends. Each enjoys sharing 
with the other. On the other hand, a friendslilp soon dies when 
one person is a parasite. Most people feel that, when there is no 
return to their overtures of friendship, the other person isn’t really 
interested in being friendly. Consequently they spend their time 
with someone else who appreciates being with them. 

To be sincere is to be honest, to be free from pretension and 
hypocrisy. We cannot hope to develop an affection and respect for 
people who pretend something they are not. Sometimes you will 
find boys and girls who cultivate a girl because they like to go to 
her parties or a boy because he is a free spender; that is, they 
choose their associates on the basis of what they can get from 
them, not because they like them. They are not sincere. 

I am wondering if you are thinking. ” ^Vell, I do not want all 
my acquaintances for friends. I cannot see any harm in going 
to a girl’s party even if she is not a real friend.” Yes, you may go 
to her party, and you may entertain her without being real 
friends; that is, you may do so occasionally'. You will not want to 
seek her company and spend a great deal of time with her, 
however, just because she entertains often and nicely. If you do 
not admire and respect the girl herself, you cannot do this and 
keep your own self-respect. 
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"We are loyal to our friends when sve remain true to them 
through times of sorrow as well as times of joy. "We are tolerant of 
our friends’ mistakes and even of their follies. When someone 
makes unkind remarks about them, we try to interpret our friends’ 
best selves. We must never expect our friends to be perfect. They 
have faults, as we have. 

However, we do not sacrifice our principles and self-respect 
to be lo)al to a friend. If our friend tells an untruth, we do not 
shield her by telling another untruth. IE our friend has proved 
herself unworthy of the trust put in her, we must allow her to 
suffer the consequences so that she can overcome this weakness. 
U a classmate cheats on a test, it is not an act of friendship to shield 
her by telling the teacher that she did not. It is better for the girl 
to realize that she cannot be dishonest and get away with it. that 
her friends do not approve of such actions. We must not forget 
hat in all our relationships with other people we must be true 
o P"' loyalty 

ho^riovlh ? <=' ‘he United StalL to 

tile same way we expect our friends to put lovaltv in ituidina 
F-ples, to their country, and to their':iut, TefL "o^aity 

Affectionately, 

Mother 

Number 6. The Value of Having More Than One Friend 
Dear Betty, 
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our capacity for being a good friend. This is especially true for 
young people of high school age. This is the time when you 
should be learning to understand people. You should be learning 



Our capacity for friendship is developed by having a number of friends. Counes), 
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how to get along with all sorts of people, not with just one person. 

1 have ahvays liked the following poem by Vlyn Johnson, and 
I believe you ivould enjoy reading it; 

I have a friend whose stillnKs rests me so 
His heart must know 
How closely we together, silent, grow. 

I have a friend whose briltiancy inspires 
And rarely tires 

When wc two warm our spirits at his fires. 

I have a friend whose charity delights 
In others’ rights. 

We two sit talking often late of nights. 
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I ha\e a friend whose discipline I ncctl. 

^Vc ha\e agreed 

That neither from this sdiooling shall be freed. 

I hasc a friend whose calmness some mistake 
Hut see two make 

Of suffering more than just its grief and ache. 

I ha\e so matis friends — cacli one fulfills 
Just s\hai God wills; 

For he through them His l>cst in njc instills. 

And so ts\ice fortunate am 1 to find 

Friends great and kind. . 

Each one himself, >ei part of God’s otvn mind; . 


Betty. I am afraid I Itatc liecn scifisli in tliinlins of you fint 
m this insuncc. We must also consider Sallie. I hope son nil! 
be able to help her see the lolly of itantins lo connne herself lo 
one iwrson. Sometimes such an attititilc is the result of a girl's 
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natural attachment for yom overcome her un- 

Affectionately, 

Mother 
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a mistake b) rushing \ou, bm then he hasn’t asked me for advice 
on how to get >ou to like him. You arc the person ivho wants 
help, so I shall confine m> remarks to >our side of the problem. 

The friendship of a sincere person is a rare gift. No matter 
how ive feel about another person, ue should avoid doin^ any- 
thing that will hurt him when he is offering his friendship. First 
impressions cannot be depended upon as a basis for friendship. 
There may be a fine, unselfish character concealed under a rough 
veneer. ^Ye all need to watch for evidences of character in our new 
acquaintances rather than to judge by more superficial qualities. 
Maybe this statement docs not a^iply to Don, but I believe you 
said that he is a new boy in your school who has come in from an 
other state. Of course, I don't know him. ^^aybe you are right in 
your judgment of him, but I w'ant to help you judge people with 
an open mind. 

Now for some practical suggestions. Can you introduce him to 
some other girls whom he miglit find attractive? Why not try 
inviting him and Louise Brady, die girl who entered your clothing 
class a few weeks ago, with some others to a buffet supper? You 
mentioned that Louise seemed to be having difficulty in getting 
acquainted. A common difficulty is often a means of drawing 
people together. After such an effort to help them, may be someone 
else will include them in an outing, and gradually they will find 
congenial companions. 

Affectionately, 

Mother 


Number 8, Should I Pet? 

Dear Betty, 

Betty, I believT you would be interested in the reaction of 
Grace Dunn, a young married friend of mine. She came in soon 
after I had received your letter asking about petting. She said she 
could well remember how she felt about her husband when she 
became engaged to him. She was so glad she had not indulged in 
petting with the young men whom she had dated before she 
met the right man. 

I wish I could make every' girl realize how much early control 
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of her emotions helps in establishing happy relations in marriage. 
When young people really fall in love, they are fortunate indeed 
if they can come to their new relationship with a clean slate as 
far as petting is concerned. Then it is very gratifying to know 
that you have saved your more intimate expressions of affection for 
the person you love. 

In answer to your question, “ How about a good-night kiss?” 
you should know, Betty, that nature is concerned with the per- 
petuation of the race and for this reason has constructed our 
bodies so that this purpose can be accomplished easily. Certain 
areas of our bodies have direct*ncrvoiis connection with the sex 
organs. The lips are one of these areas. A light good-night kiss 
or a gentle pressure of the hands may mean nothing more than 
an expression of sincere admiration. A prolonged kiss or continu- 
1 dangerous practice for young people, 
withnnf'f^ r probably enjoy light petting 

but that ^ intimate expression of love, 

resoect an/ 1 touch you may wish to maintain your own self- 
with bovs free from cheapness in your relationship 
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girl's eyes. Such boys are pleased with a girl who, through her 
varied interesu and high standards of conduct, is able to be a 
comrade without indulging in petting. 

Honest, sincere bo>s recognize as well as girls do that the 
instinct of love has been given to them for the distinct purpose 
of founding a home and Jiaving a family. They should realize that 
it will be )ears before they will be seriously interested in falling 



Keep ^our Criend5hips with memben of ihe opposite sex on the basis of comrades. 
CourJesj, Good Housekeeping InsUtuie. 


in love, that petting is really a forerunner of marriage, that the 
gift of creation is one of the most potverful forces in our lives, 
and that unless the early manifestations of it are kept under con- 
trol, they are powerless to restrain it. There are many young 
people who have not heeded these facts and have handicapped 
their future and the future of the girls they thought they loved 
by marrying at an early age. In this day of keen competition it 
is necessary that young people make as thorough preparation 
for their future life as possible. This means, of course, that they 
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must keep their friendship svith members of the opposite sex 
on the basis of comrades, not lovers. 

Affectionately, 

Mother 

Number 9. Going Steady 
Dear Betty, 

The last I heard of Don a couple of montlis ago, you ^vere 
wondering how you could get him interested in other people. Now 
>ou are wondering if )Qii should go only with him. 

WTien girls first start going ivith bo)s, they seem to gain con- 
fidence in their ability to attract and keep a boy friend if they 
go continually with one person for a fete months at a time. How- 
ever. after they hate convinced themselves that they have the 
pouer to attract and hold friends of the opposite sex, most of them 
prefer not to sf^d all their dating time with one person. I believe 
>ou will find that it is more exciting and stimulating to go with 
di^^erent bo>s. It is true that >ou trill have to be a little more alert 
arp «n‘CTesiing for the bo)S who 
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Lt corner ® 

ihM cornea from aurpnscs and the unexpected 
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different people, a girl ij better acquainted 

penonaliiy and character nhich tvill J' qualities of 

a life companion, ^ most congenial to her in 

It you enjo) going with Don, it seem, 
quite a lot of him rriiliout resertinT all 'hat you can see 

'on miglit just tell him Iliat you cn! ' 1 °"-'^ dating time tor him. 
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Yes. 1 realize that tliere are bo\s and girls who say they like 
the idea of knowing they will always have someone with whom 
to go to the school dances, to the mo\ ics. and to parties and games. 
They don’t have to worry about whether someone will take them 
or whether they will have to stay at home alone, but can devote 
their time to their studies. 1 have known such cases. Do you re- 
member Afar)- Williams, who went ivith Jim Smith all during her 
high school years, and then he went away to college and fell in 
love with someone else and married her? Afary had a very hard 
time getting back into circulation again. E\er)body had gotten 
into the habit of thinking of Jim and Afary as belonging together. 
Young people who go together steadily should not hesitate to 
break off whenever either begins to lire of the arrangement. 

In some schools there seems to be a great deal of going steady. 
Usually these attachments are of short duration. When such is 
the case, no harm is done. When steady dating extends over a 
period of months tvith people of high school age, there is a strong 
tendency for either the couple to become bored tvith one another 
but to go on because they don't know how to stop or because they 
are afraid no one else tvill date them, or for them to spend too 
much time petting. In either event the girl and boy involved lose 
their self-respect rather than gain confidence in their ability to 
meet their dating probiem successfuUy. 

Girls of high school age are more mature emotionally than boys. 

It sometimes happens that girls still in high school become em 
gaged to boys who have finished school. Usually high school boys 
are not seriously interested in falling in Jove. They are too busy 
preparing themselves to take their place in the world. 

Affectionately, 

Mother 


Number 10. Should J Smoke and Drink? 

Dear Betty, 

In your last letter you spoke of Marian’s insinuating that you 
are immature, because you didn’t smoke when most of the others 
in the group did. It is gratifying to j-our mother that you have 
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n decisions, regardless 



Do Not Smoke.” 
used to give you. 

We should make our decisions in this matter, as we do on otlier 
important issues, by considering its pros and cons, and not by 
imitating someone else just to make ourselves popular or to 
be sociable. What are the pros? Smoking gives one something to 
do with one s hands. It bridges a pause in the conversation when 
ideas are lacking. It creates a chummy atmosphere. 

What are the cons? It is expensive. Statistics show Uiat in 1936 
there were consumed in the United Slates sixty-five packages of 
cigarettes for every man. svoman. and child. Since there are any 
number of people who do not smoke cigarettes, those who do must 
consume a goodly number. It is an unclean habit, producing 
suinrf teeth and fingers. It leases a characteristic odor on the 
1" if"'’"" •'''“"S'"?' ‘h' smoler, and many people 

rhn 1 °- “ Smohing is habit-forming. People 

Z t Authorities say that smoh- 

tarious inT“! “ °i."“ >if= und producing 

one jears (•?) \jse ci(» 3 rfii"°* s'noke until past the age of twenty- 

not inhale Wo,v^rhrtl.rr;^t;Vtm'■‘^d,“^<=> “l^ 
immediately after meals (51 At 

lor a month or more. { 6 ) Hate a h^Tjf '“P. '““'■'"S 
odically.”* Do SOU Enm* cf health examination peri- 

to these suggLC^ are able to Hvrup 

> '"'"■--S. .here isanother 

^othadtofaceheromthh-.^emIu*^f^T''■'’’* 

• J«n« I sv»r.n - 1 . ^ <innking. You will find 

J J-^^anng, Hjpmc for ihe Sa,*^- - 

7Sf«a,\oL 3. p. 320, June, 1925. 
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people will drink for the same reasons that they smoke — 
to be sociable, to substitute for stunulatin^ conversation, or to do 
as the crowd does. Again, these are not valid reasons. One should 
consider all the facts involved when making an important de- 
cision such as this. 

Drinking is, of course, much more serious than smoking. One 
can smoke and still keep his scIf<ontrol. ^V^hen people are under 
the influence of alcohol, they do and say things they would not 
ordinarily; tlieir inhibitions arc diiJJcd; their better judgment is 
gone; and the nerve cells that help them to direct their emotions 
are deadened. You know that the first thing we ask when a driver 
has lost control of his car is, AVas lie drinking?” More often than 
not, the answer is jes. In an article in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for March, 1937, the following statement is 
made: ” Tests made on twenty subjects by means of a motor- 
driving apparatus showed that 2*/s ounces of whiskey increased the 
rate of driving G per cent and driving errors 13 per cent.”* 

Probably greater harm comes to girls through the loss of emo- 
tional control which accompanies drinking. You remember Emma, 
who went to a night club with a stranger and found the next day 
that she was married. That one episode almost spoiled her whole 
life. It took several years for Iter to readjust herself after the 
marriage was annulled. You remember that she changed schools 
and spent most of her summers away from home. It was a harrow- 
ing experience for a young girl to have, all for the sake of what 
she called a good time. 

Again, you are probably saying, “ Mother, you always paint the 
blackest pictures.” I admit that it is possible for some people to 
drink in moderation without apparent harm, but many people 
are unable to drink in moderation. Even if you yourself are able 
to “ sip the cup but not drain it,” your companions, the people 
who do it because you do, may not be able to keep their drinking 
under control. 

This brings to my mind the case of Margaret and her husband, 
who began going about with a crowd who served cocktails. Mar- 

• ■■ Alcohol and Automobile Accidents." Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation/ Vol. 108, p. 984, ^^a^ch, 1937* 
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garet was able to take one and stop, but licr husband couldn’t. As 
time went on, he drank more and more, until finally their 
marriage terminated in the divorce courts. 

In this day when li{|aor dealers arc doing so much to popu* 
larire drinking, eacli one of ns must decide lor himself tvhether 
or not he is going to s\\allow their bail. We have to ask ourselves, 
“ Is it worth the price?” 

Affectionately, 


Mother 

Number 11. Choosing a JItuband 
Dear Betty, 

sentences of ,our recent letter have citttsed 
‘■“"'•ing- "'hen a danghtcr writes, 
men frnni n Brown, one of the young 

Tne ar„^rt "v. '’®"- J<>'- » ■'« 

anxious to hjlp her"' "'“■her is concerned and 
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ideals; in fact thev h \ """'her. did not measure up to your 
ards by which voj i 'deals and stand- 

wouldVe a spSid id?7" '“"s'"!! J“"n. However, f think it 

fully the standards by vvhicli 'v " “""‘^'r care- 

husband. No doubt snmf. *f evaluate your would-be 

result from the fact that \n, failures in marriage 

their own choice without thhfkfn^th "'Sht "u "take 

leans demand that our marria-es h “alter through. We Amer- 
'vith the husband and the wif "“""tamed on an honest basis 
h'e up to this requhemtt “""‘her. In order to 

n>ade m the beginning. With th ^ ® choice be 

responsibility for inakincr a tm. « freedom to choose comes the 
to clarify your thinkin-^ U we fr ■'viH help you 

marriage. ° consider your expectations in 
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I know )on arc thinking. “What U mother talking about? I 
am concerned notv only witli uhethcr I sliould allow myself to 
continue falling in love with John.” Ves, I know that is your prob- 
lem, but how can you know the answer unless you have some 
purposes and ideals to guide you in your reasoning? Of course, if 
you were the kind t\ho just drifts with the tide without steering 
your own course, you would never have written asking for ad- 
vice. You would just ha\c accepted John and muddled through, 
hoping for the best. 

^V'hat, then, do you want in your future life? No doubt you 
will say, “ I want to be happy, to be always in love tvith my hus- 
band, and to liavc him in love tvith me. I want my husband to 
succeed in his tvork and to be able to provide the necessities of 
life for our family. I want to be able to do my share toward making 
our life together happy and profitable to us both. I want us to 
grow together, and not apart, as the years go by.” 

■With these ideals in mind, you can now ask yourself, " Can 
John and I build such a home and companionship together?" The 
most important question is. “ Arc you and John happier when 
together than when apart and would you rather be together than 
with any one else?" Of course, only you and John can answer this 
question. Are you each anxious to make the other one happy? 
As long as either of you is not sure, if either of you continues to 
compare the other with another friend, you had better look else- 
where for a life companion. 

If you find that you are attracted to each other physically but 
do not have common interests — that you do not like to do the 
same things, that you do not like his friends and family, nor does 
he like your friends and family — you will do well to discontinue 
seeing him. You would find that, a short time after you were 
married, John would be spending his leisure away from home 
with the people who enjoy the things which he likes to do, and 
you would be seeking people with tastes and ideals similar to your 
otvn. You would have only one thing in common, physical at- 
traction, which is not enough for successful marriage. 

How about John’s philosophy of life? Do you have the same 
purposes and aims? If John’s ideal of a home has always been to 
have an apartment in the heart of a large city where he can be 
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near his business, the theaters, and a fashionable club, whereas 
>our dream is a small white house set in the trees, with a large 
garden in the back; if you get a great deal of satisfaction from at- 
tending church regularly, whereas John prefers spending his 
Sundays reading and attending the movies; and if successful mar- 
riage to you means having children to love and care for, tvhereas 
John thinks rearing children is a thankless job and a waste of 
lime, you would probably find more things to disagree about in 
life than to enjoy together. 

How about John’s health and his family tree? Although it is 
possible for a couple, one of whom is not in good health, to find 
grpat satisfaction in marriage (provided, of course, that there 
IS financial security) . as we know from the marriage of Elizabeth 
Barrett and Robert Broxvning. the odds are generally against 
sue a union. Life, as you know, can be lived w-ith greater ease 
and happiness by vitally healthy people than by those for whom 
u IS a struggle. 
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presume that he is somewhat older than )ou. Then, too, probably 
you would not be considering; marriage for a couple of )cars at 
least. You are, of course, about a >ear older than most of the 
girls in your class. 

I am soiT}’ that I have not had the opportunity of meeting John 
and of miking face to face with you. So many things which I am 
''Tiling could be more quickly said, and some things would not 
need to be said at all. I am thinking now of John’s social back- 
ground. Similar social standing and background help greatly in 
establishing a harmonious Iiomc. Do you remember the "ealthy 
city girl who visited our neighbors, the Butlers, and fell in Jo\e 
with Jack Smith, the football star, and married him? She seemed 
to make an honest effort to live on his income and to get along 
with his people, but she finally went back to her father's for a 
visit and has never returned. It seems that she just could not adjust 
to the social standards of Jack's friends and family. This same 
thing has happened in many similar cases. 

Difference in social rank seems to be a greater factor in adjust- 
ment than do differences in education. Most men, however, are 
happier when their superiority is not questioned. For this reason, 
unless the man is unusually successful in his business or profes- 
sion, he is happier married to a woman with fewer educational 
opportunities than to one having more education than himself. 

Personality and character traits are important factors in any 
human relationship. Generally, the person i\ho is unselfish, sym- 
pathetic, cooperative, nervously stable, free from jealousy, willing 
to accept responsibility and in the habit of doing so, and who has 
many interests will, provided the other necessary qualities are 
present, be an agreeable life partner. 

Are you surprised that-I have not mentioned money? Most 
people do not consider money a determining factor in marriage. 
Some people are happy with it; some, miserable with it. Some are 
happy without it; some, miserable without it. However, the 
chances for happiness are better where there is economic security. 

It is rather difficult to keep your EamUy happy when you are wor- 
ried about what they are going to eat tomorrow or whether they 
will have a roof pver their heads. Since similar social rank is an 
important factor in marriage, it is wise for a couple to make sure 
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the) uill be able to tnan.jj’c their income jo that tlicy tvill be alile 
to maintain the social rank which ihc) cottjidcr necessary to their 
svcll-bcing. 

You (lid not mention religion in idmnrc to John. I hope, since 
>ou ore .1 Prolesnint. thru he is .ilso. It prolnhly uonlcl not raste 
vety ntttch tliirerettce which ol the Proiest.ini citttrehes he belongs 
to. No doubt yott wotthl lie .ihle to .igree to worship in the same 
c iiircli. Tliere is a wider gap. however, hclwcen the Catholic and 
the Protestant, and couples iisiiallv rind it more diiricttlt to main- 
tain a happy church lile together wlicii their faiths arc so dif- 
ferent. So often 11, cases where a Catholic marries a Protestant, 
one or the other gties tip his chttrch ainiiatioti atttl lises a life 
apart from the church. 

rtw' sn?Z t' From Prfettrfs/,,-/- lo Mar- 

personalia tmitl'"' ^ rf ? 

diat a nerson's I ' '''' ' 'Ic maintains 

sociaL and la" "clf-connilent. and 

a person of simil.ar'rhnilthtr"’''’'! 
dommant, selfeonsciotts. and norntwial^^^ s:”™"^ 

ardsbJlitMTl'^J'rder:’’-' "T "j"’ ■“ “P 

lil-e to marry. I hope that they wm'helliT'' 
ston of your present problem.’ ^ 

Affectionately, 

Letter No 19 r i . • Mother 

• 12. expectations in Afflrrwre 
Dear Betty, ^ 

wondering i[ j(,[° “ '""’""d- I have been 
nften ,„ung people become im- of marriage. So 

and forget the more serious side of"* u °f marriage 
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The attitude a couple has touard marriage jj a determining 
factor in tlie outcome of their life togctlicr. Some >oung people 
say, “ Oh, well, if wc don't get along, uc can get a divorce. We can 
try it out.” 

I hope that you tvill never entertain such a thought. Unless 
young people are serious in llicir intentions and purposes in 
establishing a home, they probably svill not I)c svilling to take the 
responsibilities necessary to make a success of their marriage. 
Establishing and maintaining a happy, successful home require 
the best that itvo indisiduals Ii.ivc to gisc, and unless they are 
willing to svork at making their marriage a success, it never will 
be. The person who makes a successful doctor, teaclier, or business- 
man does so because lie is determined to be successful. He thinks 
success; he acts success; and he succeeds. So it is svith marriage. 
Young people t\lio set out to establish and maintain a happy 
home will no doubt succeed in doing so. The majority of marriages 
are successful. It is because the failures in marriage are so unusual 
that we hear so much about them. 

Some other young people think of marriage as they have seen 
it pictured on the movie screen. It is all romance, which takes 
place between glamorous people in the moonlight. These couples 
are sadly disappointed and disillusioned to find their romantic 
lover a real person witli faults and annoying peculiarities. Still 
others marry in the hope of reforming their partners. They soon 
find that people are not changed by the wedding ceremony. The 
bride and groom are still real people with a desire to be them- 
selves. ^vith all their little peculiarities and faults. 

Partners in marriage must be tolerant of one another. Each 
must allow the other the privilege of being a real human being 
with personal liberties and faults that are a part of his personality. 
Adjusting to one’s life companion requires patience, under- 
standing, and a sense of humor. A couple who have groim up in 
a family with sisters and brothers near their own age and who 
have u’orked and played with friends of the opposite sex are 
usually better able to strike a balance between romance and 
reality and make satisfactory adjustments to each other than a 
couple who have not had these socializing experiences. 

Betty, I wish I could give you a formula for happiness in mar- 
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riage, but I am afraid no such thing exists. Each couple must work 
out their own salvation. Howeser, all families follow verj' much 
the same pattern and encounter many of the same problems; 
therefore intelligent people can profit by the experiences of 
others. A family is never static; it is constantly changing. 'With the 
changes come new problems requiring new solutions. In the 
beginning, as a couple are adjusting to one another, they are also 
learning how to carry the responsibilities involved in home- 
making. 


The new bride in moderate circumstances must learn how to 
keep her house clean, to plan and prepare meals, to buy household 
supplies, clothing, and food, and to manage her income so tliat 
It will cover all the necessities and leave a proportionate amount 
for reCTeation and a rainy day. Along rvith these homemaking 
acmuies, she must also take some part in the life of her com- 
munity. 
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they arc learning how to take their pi.iccs in society. Along with 
this training, children are encouraged to be individuals. They learn 
to respect themselves and to realize their own pouers. They learn 
to express their feelings and ambitions normally and naturally in 
their own family. 

The home also functions as an economic unit in society. 
Through the family, property is owned and passed on from one 
generation to another. In primitive times goods were produced in 
the home as well as consumed there, but today the home has been 
freed from most of the production processes. In the primitive 
home )arn svas spun; cloth was woven; garments and household 
linens were seivcd; stockings, gloves, and socks were knitted; 
butter was churned; vegetables and fruits were raised and pre- 
sers'ed; meat was raised, butchered, and cured; and bread was 
baked. The home was Iieatetl with wood-burning stoves, the fuel 
for which had to be hewed in the forest and then cut into proper 
lengths. All water used in the home was drawn from a well in the 
yard and carried in. Contrast this picture with the modern city 
home heated with gas controlled by a thermostat, ^vith its modern 
bathroom and kitchen. All the food is purchased practically ready 
to cook, and most of the clothing is bought ready to wear. It is 
not difficult to understand why women of yesterday (and today 
in rural communities) played an important economic role in the 
family life. Their work was as remunerative as the men’s. There 
was no question then about women working outside the home. 
The wife, as well as her spinster sisters, was needed to produce 
for the needs of the family. Under such circumstances, a wife 
was a necessity; a man could not get along alone. 

Things are different today. Very often young people must post- 
pone their marriage because the man does not earn a sufficient 
amount to support a family. In many cases, the most satisfactory 
solution to this situation is for the girl to continue working after 
marriage. 

When the home was a unit of production, the members of 
the family depended upon one another, not only economically, 
but also socially. The members of tfie family earned their Jiving 
by cooperating together, and furthermore they played together. 
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Tliis dc|xntlencc tijKni or»c nnotlicr drew ihc family ^c^5• cloic 
together. The> sta>t<l together from nccc^sitj, and there resulted 
a strong bond of affection. 
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Number 13. Being Engaged 
Dear Betty, 

So )ou have considered carefully the qualities which you think 
your husband sliould have, comparctl John tvith the standard, and 
found that he more than meets all your requirements. And. too, 
you Iiavc decided that you arc willing, svith Jolm’s help, to take 
over the responsibilities of establishing and maintaining a home 
and family. 1 am very well pleased with your decision. May your 
future hold all that you and John hope for iti 

Your problem notv is, what arc you going to do with the ttvo 
long years before you can get married? 1 knoiv the time seems long 
to you, but I assure you it is none too much for you and John to 
prepare for your long life together. Usually a shorter engagement 
period, preceded by a long acquaintance, is considered desirable. 
You and John have reversed this procedure. Since you are both 
sensible, well-controlled individuals, I believe you tvill be able to 
profit by this period of preparation for marriage. You are, no 
doubt, thinking. “ Wliat is there to do? I am ready now." 

In one of your letters you spoke of feeling a little inferior in- 
tellectually to John. You said he referred to so many things in 
history and literature about which you did not know. I wonder 
whether it wouldn't be interesting for you and John to outline a 
course in reading, either in Instory or literature, for you. You 
could do the reading and then discuss it with John. You would 
also, no doubt, find some things to read together. Or, of course, 
you could go to night school a couple of nights a week and take a 
course in either history or literature. In this way', you ivould be 
building up bettveen you an intellectual interest, which is a neces- 
sary part of successful marriage. 

Of course, you wBl have ntany persona} problems to discu5s and 
to decide, such things as the following: Where are you going to 
live? Are you going to buy or rent a house? Or are you going to 
live in an apartment? How much money should one have before 
buying a house? How should the cost of a home be related to 
one’s income? What proportionate amount of one s income should 
be spent for the various items of household expenses? Are you 
going to have children? If so, how many? What church are you 
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going to attend? Should you work after marriage? In order to 
answer some of these questions to your ot^m satisfaction, you may 
want to do some reading. 

Usually it is wise for an engaged girl to spend some time learn- 
ing the skills involved in homemaking. Of course, you have had 
some very good courses in homemaking in school, so that in your 
particular case you might better spend your time for other study. 
You will, no doubt, continue to do a great deal of your otvn 
sewing. 


One of the important purposes of the engagement period is to 
furnish an opjwrtiinity for the engaged couple to become ac- 
quainted ssith one anotlier. You don't really know a person well 
enough to be married to him until you have seen how he reacts 
to a great many different situations. Since your engagement is 
going to be rather long, you will, of course, be seeing a great deal 
of one another. \ou should plan to do a \arieiy of things together 
and to keep up your conucu with your friends. Use this time to 
enrich >mir pcrionalities and to strcngtlien )our comiaideship by 
learning to enjoy a number of things together. I have suggested 
reading you may add sports, such as golfing and hiking, and the 

photo^phy, smee ion Itate altva,s been interested in it. 
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riage are mudi more detrimental to the w ell-bemg of an individual 
than is the practice of self-control. Any self-respecting person con- 
trols not only his sex instinct but also his instinct to fight ^vhen 
he is angered and his desire to overeat uhen he is hungry’. The 
girl uho allows her emotions or those of her lover to be aroused 
to the point Av’here either is tempted to break their moral stand- 
ards is jeopardizing not only her present, but also her future, happi- 
ness. The psychological factors involved in intimate sex expression 
are of such importance that there can be no lasting satisfaction to 
two people who indulge outside wedlock. 

Let me advise you again to plan to use your engagement period 
to prepare for your life together by improving your personalities 
and enriching your intellectual interests. Include some sports in 
your plan of activities. 

The engagement period is a very good time to become better 
acquainted not only with the person whom you are going to 
marry but also with his family. You can’t really understand a 
person until you know his home background. Then, too, if you 
are well acquainted with your prospeciise husband, you will know 
what to expect in your children, for you knoiv' there are as many 
chances that they will look and act like his people as like your 
own. Also, you may gain an idea of what John will look like when 
he gets older by the way his parents look noxv. Both you and John 
should face your relationship with your families frankly. If you 
find that either side is inclined to dominate and dictate to the 
point that you are not alloived to make your own decisions, you 
will have to learn how tactfully to uke your affairs into your own 
hands. After all, each couple should have the privilege and 
responsibility of managing their osvn affairs. 

Affectionately, 

Mother 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

Letter 1 

1. What is the background for the letters given in this unit, “Friendship 
and Marriage"? 
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2. What do )ou think of the ad%ice tihich Mn. Johnson gasc Betty in 
regard to getting acquainted in a new school? Ghc reasons £or jour 
answer. 


Leilej 2 

3. 'W’hat is the distinction Mrs. Johnson makes between popularity and 
friendship? Do jou agree vsiih her point of view? If jiot, why not? 

-I. Explain the meaning of the expression our best selves. 

5. To vvhat extent should von depend upon jour parents in choosing your 
friends? 

C. How can we determine that a person it helping us to cultivate our weak- 
nesses instead of our strength? 

7. Do you think that Marian was vsise in using the comer drugstore as a 
place for meeting her friends? How else could she find satisfaction in 
associating with boys and girls of her age? 


Letter 3 

8. VTi; are boys rot inieresied its dalin; as soon as girls? 

3. How can girU prose to boys lhat the, can be inieiesling company? 

Utter 4 


11 ^ '"'"■''I '"l-nintances-? 

in! Uit thr*n°l£'o7f ttieJIi ' “ '““"■lA'iott friendthip? 
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Utter 5 


18. UTiat do we mean 

an example. 

19. Explain in turn ih, 
and sincere. 
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21. When IS a person said lo he generous? How is accoimt-kccping related 
to friendship? 

22. Why shouldn’t sse continue to keep our contact with people svhom we 
do not admire and respect? 

23. Discuss the rchtionsliip between loyalty to guiding principles and loyalty 
to friends. Ghc examples. 

Letter 6 

24. Why should we have more than one friend? Why is this especially true 
of high scliool boys and girls? 

25. Explain the meaning of each stanra of the poem by Vlyn Johnson. 

26. Why do some people want to confine their affections to one person? 

27. How may this tendency be overcome? How did Hetty’s mother suggest 
that she might help Sallie get oter her "crush ’’ on Hetty? 

Letter 7 

28. How should we regard tfie Iriendtbip of a sincere person? 

29. Can we depend upon first impressions in cJioosing our friends? How can 
we tell if a new acquainiamc could become a desirable friend? 

30. What do you think of hfrs. Johnson’s suggestions for dealing with an 
uninteresting proffered friendship? 

Letter S 

31. How may young people avoid petting? 

32. ^VTiy should girh take the responsibility of asoiding petting} 

S3. Why do some boys try petting? 

34. Explain svhat is meant by keeping a friendship on the basis of comrades, 
not lovers. 

35. Do you think Betty’s mother has given her sufficient reasons for not 
petting? 

Letter 9 

36. What are the reasons for not reserving all one’s dating lime for one 

37. maTare some of the usual reasons of high school people for going 
steady? 


Letter 10 
38. Give the arguments in 


favor of smoking: those against smoking. 


39 Give the rules quoted in your textbook to be folloived by smokers who 
' wish to impair thfir health as little as possible through smoking. 

40 What are the arguments in tavor o£ dunking? Those against it? 


Letter 11 
41. What are 
people to 


the disadvantages of our American custom of allowing young 
make their own choices in marriages? 


FRir.NlJSinp AND MARRIXCE 


42. UTierc does a girl get ihe standardi by which she evaluates her boy 
friends? 

43. N^me ihc nine points svhkh Beiiy's mother suggested that she consider 
sshen deciding whether she and John would be happy together. Be 
able to discuss each point, giving the reasons why it is important and your 
own reaction. 


44. How does one’s altitude toward marriage adeci hit or her likelihood to 
succeed in this relationship? 

45. How docs Ihc picutc ol mamjge usoall, depicted on the ntosie screen 
compare with marriage in everyday life? 

47 «' 4 '■'■■17 with a moderate income? 

■ cSLr htl?;" ’ '■""S "" 
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49. Show that the home is an economic unit. 
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Letter 13 

57. a list o£ problem's thiJ^lnTn engagement period? 

58. ^Vhat did Betty's mother couple need to discuss. 

for their life icjeihct? 1°*’" ‘io to prepare 
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Getting Acquainted 

!• I am in the IDD grade. While in junior high I war only intctesced in 
books and 8tud)ing. and I got for m)self the name of *’ bookish." People 
thought I was dull -and ma)be they were right. I nescr put myself out 
to make friends. 

Now I am sony and I am trying to remedy this situation, but others 
seem to take the same attitude as the pupils In junior high. How can I 
make friends and base a fesv dates as the other girls do? I don't svant to 
be a " bookworm " all my life. 

2. When I see a scrsice man smile, nod. or speak, should I return or ignore 
this gesture? Both a nesvspapcr svTiter and a radio commentator base urged 
girls to help the boys tn the armed forces base a good t/me when on lease, 
but some of my personal acquaintances say this is deHnitely flirting. What 
should 1 do? 

3. There Uses across the street a beautiful girl svhom my brother sv-ould like 
to meet. He has asked me to get acquainted ssith her, but it’s just as hard 
fot me because I very seldom sec her. although I'sc spoken to her mother 
a few times, which might help cscntually. Night after night, svhen he 
comes home from work he says. “Gee, sis, I wish 1 could get acquainted 
with that beautiful girl across the street." Please give me adtice so I can 
give it to my brother. 

A group of sailors are staying across the street from vs. They seem \ery nice 
and I would like to get acquainted with them. How can I do this? 

5. I have a friend who is out of high school. He is interested in the out-of doors 
and likes to roller skate. He cannot dance, but is willing to learn. His best 
pal is going steady with a girl who has a pretty sister. He met the sister 
and is interested m her, but he hasn’t succeeded in making a date with 
her. The nights that she goes to night school are the ones that he usually 
goes out. He has hi* Sundays free, but the sister is more interested in 
other things. How can he get the sister interested in him? 


Friendships 

1. Another girl and I were very good friends until not very long ago she 
accused me of doing something which I didn’t do. Now she won t speak 
to me. Do you think that 1 should apologize even if I didn t do it? I 
would appreciate any help you can give me. 

2. My girl friend is very much interested in church work. The boy whom 
she likes is prejudiced against the church. What can she do to interest 
him in the social aspects of the church? 

3. Bertha felt hurt because her friend Emilie did not invite her to a party 
to which she invited most of their mutual friends. Emilie had entertained 
Bertha at dinner a week before the party, so she said she did not feel 
obliged to invite her to this party. Do you agree with Emilie? 

4. Sarah, a junior in high school, has formed a strong attachment for her 
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WHY DO \VE STUDY CHILDREN? 


Before we can be ready to help in directing the development 
of children, we should form some conception of our goal. You 
wouldn t tliink of cutting into a piece of dress material until you 
had before you, or in your mind's eye, a partial picture, at least, 
of the proposed garment, and you would also w’ant to have some 
knowledge of how’ to construct the garment. If we are to help 
direct the development of a child or of children, tve should have 
some idea of what we want our children to be like and should 
know something of how desirable habits and traits are acquired. 

If each of us were to make a list of characteristics of our ideal 
person, they no doubt would differ somewhat; however, we 
should agree on certain fundamental qualities, such as health, 
lappiness, friendliness, self-reliance, obedience, courage, and self- 
contrnl. ® 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

* knotv oT^T icxibook lor uudjing children? Do you 

Vnow of any odicr reasons ^^hy such a siudy m.glu be valuable? 
o you agree with ihe list of lundamcnul qualities of an " ideal" person? 

ACTIVITY 

dIf^dcd°uLer”su'^' h t*' ideal person. The list may be 

under such headings as: Character. M.nd, Social Traits. HeU. 



UNIT TWO. WHY DO CHILDREN REACT 
DIFFERENTLY TO THE SAME TREATMENT? 

CHILDREN ARE INDIVIDUALS AT DIRTII 

A mother remarked. " I don’t understand why Mary and Betty 
are so different. They have the same parents, have grown up in the 
same environment, and have .always been treated the same." 
Cliildren of tlie same parents are not necessarily alike. They differ 
in emotional make-up as well as in mental ability and in appear- 
ance. One child may be slow to react to stimulations of all kinds. 
He is the type that is calm, complacent, usually happy, and easy 
to man.agc and get along with. Such a child can stand interference 
with his routine without being npset. If this calmness, which is 
usually a desirable trait, is cx.aggcrated to the point of sluggishness, 
the parents of a child so constituted should see that he has enough 
variety of stimulation to help him develop to capacity. Another 
child may be so alert to all external stimulation that he is con- 
stantly active. He is never interested in resting. liVhen he gets 
tired, he becomes more active, and his voice grows louder and 
more shrill. Sucli a cliild will need the influence of a calm mother 
who is able to train him in regular habits of everyday living 
that will furnish a balance for his super-exuberant personality. As 
you can readily see, these two types of children cannot be treated 
exactly alike. One may need stimulation, and the other a calming 
influence. 

Then there is the child who, when he is disappointed, witb- 
dra^vs into himself, and the other type who tries to work off the 
depressed feeling which accompanies disappointment. The former 
may find pleasure in reading, writing, and thinking, whereas the 
latter will enjoy activities of all kinds and varied contacts with 
people. The psychologist speaks of these types as introverts 
and extroverts. Betty and her sister Mary are good examples of 
these two types. Their mother can tel! without being told when 
either has had a bad day at school. Usually when the girls come 
home they seek out their mother for a bit of quiet conversation 
101 
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about the day's happenings. After a trying school day, Betty is 
unusually quiet and s])cnds more time tlian usual reading, whereas 
Mary ull,^ at great length about her troubles and then organizes 
some aciisity with the neighborhood children. 

Most people are really a combination of the tno types; that is, 
they possess cliaracteristics of c.ach. Such people are called anibi- 
terts. Authorities agree that the arabitert is the most normal and 
healthy. 


The child nho has strong tendencies tonard the introvert type 
may iiecd help in learning to enjoy and to appreciate people. He 
IS mehned to brood over failure to adjust in his play or in social 
hfc and may use daydreaming as a means of escape rather titan 
mal-e funher attempts to uork and to play u ilh others snceessfully. 
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Jim was the onI\ boy and the third in a family of five children. 
Each girl was responsible for some household task, but Jim was 
not expected to make any contribution toward the uork of the 
family. The giris helped keep the house clean, launder the clothes, 
prepare the food, and wash the dishes, sthile Jim listened to the 
radio, built airplanes, or read the paper. When only part of the 
family could go on a trip, Jim was ah^ays chosen as one to go; and 
when money was scarce, Jim’s clothes were bought first. In other 
words, Jim was the favored child. It was assumed that Jim would 
go to college, although the girls uent to work on leaving high 
school. The mother said, “ The girls will get married; they don’t 
need to go to college.” Is it any wonder that Jim grew up with the 
idea that his sisters should cater to him instead of feeling a respon- 
sibility to protect and take care of them? Is it any u-onder that he 
treated all women as intellectually inferior? It is very important 
that children have a sane attitude toward iliemselvcs. They should 
feel that they occupy an im|)oriant place in the family and m 
their world, but they should realize too that other people are also 
important. 

Sometimes wc think of environment as our physical surround- 
ings. We forget that our environment is made up also of the peo- 
ple with whom we associate. Our human environment is as im- 
portant as our physical in influencing our personality develop- 
ment. This fact is evident when we think of how much easier 
it is to do the right thing when we know that our associates expect 
us to, and how we may be stimulated by interesting and interested 
companions to think and express ideas and thoughts which are 
entirely new to us. We respond to the expectations of our com- 
panions. Since parents naturally expect different things from 
their different children, in this respect each child's environment is 
different. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. In what ways do children differ at birth? 

2 . Do you agree that the environment of eadi child in the family is different? 
tVhat'reasons in support of this vieiv arc given in your textbook? 



UNIT THREE. HOW CAN WE HELP CHILDREN TO BE 

healthy? 

VALUE OF GOOD HEALTH 

Suustics sboiv ihaL chUdxen a'jEo ate twtdetdeveloped phvsically 
do not do so well in school as those who are piopexly nourished 
and generally well cared for. There is a correlation betueen vital 
health and ease of learning. We know also that the child who 
doesn't cat and sleep right is more given to temper tantrums and 
is generally irritable. • 

Today we say people are healthy when they have enough energy 
and vitality to meet their everyday problems without undue fatigue 
and irriuiion. They should be happy in doing their work and in 
carrying out their regular routine of li\ing and should also have 
enough reserve power to adjust to occasions when the strain is a 
little greater or sickness comes. Similarly, we expect a normal child 
to be able to live peaceably and happily through his regular daily 
routine wiiliout undue fretting and crying. He should be adjusted 
to a sdieduled living which brings joy and peace. 


PRENATAL I.NFLUENCES 


U is impoiiam Urai a child come into the world equipped with 
a sound body. Esery pregnant woman should put herself under 
the care of a physician as soon as she is aware of her condition. He 
will be able to adrisc her as to how she should ukc care of her- 
self and will gi\c her any medical attention needed as well as 
advice concerning her dieu 


many suus i«by » couple must pass a physical examination 
hcloTc they can procure a license lor marriage; but i£ this has not 
been done, it is doubly necessary to have a medical examination 
during early pregnancy. Tlic harm done by syphilis may be ptc- 
scnicd ■( d.scorcrcd before pregnancy is far advanced. Healthy 
larctus need have no fear of not producing healthy offspring 
Although other diseases are not usually inherited, the tendency 
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tou-ard them may be. and the child who inherits the tendency 
toward a disease starts out with a handicap. 

There has been controversy for years over the effect of inherit- 
ance upon the mental ability of the child. Some of the more 



Scheduled living promotes happy, healthy childhood. 
Courtesy, H. Armstrong Roberts. 


recent research tends to place the emphasis upon environment 
rather than inheritance as a factor in the development of the 
child. This is very heartening to both parents and educators. For 
physical characteristics, such as the color of the eyes and shape of 
the face, we know that inheritance is chiefly or entirely responsible. 



HOW CAS WE HELP CHILDREN TO BE HEALTHS 


only three meals a day. but rather that he should cat his meals 
at the same time every day. He may cat three, four, or five times 
a day, depending upon his age. 

Since Mr. Blown had very little lime at home, the Brown family 
took advantage of ilie dinner hour for discussing their family 
problems. Tlie children’s report cards were discussed, the various 
household bills were presented for Mr. Brown's approval, and 
family policies and discipline measures for the children were re- 
viewed and discussed, Jim, svho was a vigorous, athletic boy, was 
able to enjoy his food in spite of the many family arguments, but 
Sally, who was sensitive to emotional stresses, often asked to be 
excused before the others had half finished their meal. Mrs. Brown 
couMnt understand uhy Sally didn’l have an appetite for her 


occasion. Food is more easily 
than in a strained, noUy 
atmospl ere. Even though all the meals of the family cannot be 
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ESTADUSniNG GOOD FOOD HABITS IO9 

New foods should he added gradually to the child’s diet. By 
reason of the strained scgctables nhidi joung children are given, 
many children grow up liking a variety of vegetables without 
betng conscious of the fact. We tend to like the food which we are 
used to. The wise mother introtluces new foods so gradually and 
in such small quantities that the child doesn’t realize he is eatimz 
anything different. “ 



Children should he allOMed to handle their oun eating equipment as soon as they 
are able. Courtesy, Comumer't Guide. 


As soon as the young child is able to handle his eating utensils 
with any degree of skill, he should be allowed to feed himself. 
Usually, he can do this when he is about one year old. He enjoys 
doing it, and he is more likely to enjoy his food than if someone 
else feeds him. Do not make a child the center of attention at meal- 
time. Allow him to lake his natural place in tlie family circle. 
Take his eating as a natural, normal process. If he doesn’t eat 
something which is served to him, do not show concern. He will 
make up for it at the next meal if he is not given something 
between times. 


uo HOW CAN ^^-E HELP CHILOREN TO St HE-ALTHA? 

Remember that children learn many things through Jmitauon. 
Food habits are not an exception. UtUe Johnnie tvil 
milk much more readilj U father drinks milk. Uuie sister wiU 
very hkeU not like beans if older sister refuses to eat them. 

In eating, as in otlier things, it is much c^ier to tram a child 
to haie good Iiabiis tlian to correct him after he has formed poor 
ones. Hoivcact, eating habits can be changed if we are persistent 
and patient in following the suggestions gitm above. A child may 
have to go without a few meals, but that will do him le« harm 
than eating the wrong foods for the rest of his life. The child nho 
is allowed to drink soda pop or eat candy or ice cream at any time 
he chooses will naturally not be hungry for segetables and milk at 
meaUime. U will take concentrated effort to retrain a child tvith 
irregular eating hahits to a regular schedule. 


SLEEP AND aULOREN 


/Vn infant sleeps from eighteen to twenty-two hours out of 
twentyfour. At Uiree )ears. be sleeps about thirteen hours, and 
when he has reached the age of six, he sleeps about clesen hours. 
Tlie >oungcr child should use about two hours of his total sleep- 
ing time for a nap in or near the middle of the day. After the 
diild is three and one-half ^eats old, he may or may not nap 
during the day. At any rate, he should rest quietly on his bed 
from one-hall to one hour with liis outer clothes remosed. 

IMicn cliildrcii enter school, it is wise to liavc them rest quietly 
for a short lime before the erening meal. Tlic afternoon nap and 
die rest period tend to improte night sleep for children and help 
to keep them happy and more stable. 

It Is not necessary to stop the normal activities of die family so 
that a child may sleep. Cliildicn arc not disturbed by ordinary 
noises. However, a child util sleep or rest better if he is put on his 
owm bed in a room alone. 'H.c older child who rests, but does not 
sleep, needs to have only hU outer clothing removed. The young 
child, however, should be put to bed in die same way as he is for 
night sleeping. 


Alter a cliiM i* one and onc hali jeais old, he should sleep 
alone, lie should not dure a ruom ttiib an adult. .Vs soon as the 
chdd Stotts our ol lus errh, he sltould be put in a tull-lengUi bed. 
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When two children share the same room, two single beds are 
better tlian one double bed. The mattress should be firm, and the 
covering Hghineight in the amount suitable to the season or 
climate. Children should sleep without pillows. Sleeping garments 
should be comfortably large and suitable in u-eigJjt to the season. 
The room should be well ventilated svitliout a draft over the 
child. Two chairs with a blanket stretched across them, placed 
in front of an open window, make a \ery good screen. 

Undue restless sleep in children may result from one of several 
causes. ^Vhen such a condition exists, check to see that the child 
gets plenty of exercise in the sunshine, that his bowels are regular, 
that he isn't too tired at bedtime (omitting the daytime nap or 
rest period may cause overfatigue) . tliat he isn’t too excited by 
vigorous play just before going to bed, .and that his mind is free 
from disturbing fears or worries. 

ACQUiRLSC HABITS OF CLEANLl.NESS 

We must remember dial children cannot enjoy their play and 
benefit from it if they are constantly being reminded to stay out 
of the dirt and to keep their clothes clean. We expect a child to be 
benefited mentally, pliysically, and socially by play. This is pos- 
sible only when he is dressed in clothing that is washable, durable, 
and comfortable, when he is given some freedom to choose and to 
direct his own activities, and when he knows that his play 
clothes are for play and that he is free to use them accordingly. 

Wise parents do not worry about how dirty their children get, 
but they are careful to see that their faces and hands are ivashed 
before they eat and that they have a ivarm, cleansing bath once a 
day. The younger child, who goes to bed very soon after eating 
his supper, is usually given his bath just before his nap time. 
Sponging a child at bedtime in hot weather will make him more 
comfortable and less apt to be.restless. 

A child should gradually be' taught to bathe himself. When he 
shows an interest in helping himself, allow him to do so. It takes 
more time to show him how to give himself a bath than to do the 
job for him. but the benefits are worth the effort. The child who 
does things for himself is happy and is learning to be independent. 
Children who have been taught are able to tvash their hands at 
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Remember that children learn many things through imitation. 
Food habits are not an exception. Little Johnnie will drink his 
milk much more readily if father drinks milk. Little sister will 
very likely not like beans if older sister refuses to eat them. 

In eating, as in other things, it is much easier to train a child 
to have good habits than to correct him after he has formed poor 
ones. Ho^\e\er, eating habits can be changed if we are persistent 
and patient in following the suggestions given above. A child may 
have to go without a few meals, but that will do him less harm 
than eating the wrong foods for the rest of his life. The child who 
is allowed to drink soda pop or eat candy or ice cream at any time 
he chooses will naturally not be hungry for vegetables and milk at 
mealtime. It will take concentrated effort to retrain a child with 
irregular eating habits to a regular schedule. 


SLEEP AND CHILDREN 

An infant sleeps from eighteen to twenty-two hours out of 
twenty-four. At tlirce years, he sleeps about thirteen hours, and 
tvhen he has reached tlie age of six, he sleeps about eleven hours. 
The younger clnld should use about two hours of his total sleep- 
^ "“P "“f Ihe middle of the day. After the 

duld IS three and one-halt years old, he may or may not nap 
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^Vhen tivo children share the same room, t^vo single beds are 
better tlian one double bed. The mattress should be firm, and the 
covering lightu eight in the amount suitable to the season or 
climate. Children should sleep without pillows. Sleeping garments 
should be comfortably large and suitable in weight to the season. 
The room should be well ventilated without a draft over the 
child. Tuo chairs with a blanket stretched across them, placed 
in front of an open window, make a very good screen. 

Undue restless sleep in children may result from one of several 
causes. When such a condition exists, check to see that the child 
gets plenty of exercise in the sunshine, that his bowels are regular, 
that he isn’t too tired at bedtime (omitting the daytime nap or 
rest period may cause overfatigue) , that he isn’t too excited by 
vigorous play just before going to bed, .and that his mind is free 
from disturbing fears or worries. 

ACQUIRING HABITS OF CLEA.S'UNESS 

We must remember that children cannot enjoy their play and 
benefit from it if they are constantly being reminded to stay out 
of the dirt and to keep their clothes clean. We expect a child to be 
benefited mentally, physically, and socially by play. This is pos- 
sible only when he Is dressed In clothing that is washable, durable, 
and comfortable, when he is given some freedom to choose and to 
direct his own activities, and when he knows that his play 
clothes are for play and that he is free to use them accordingly. 

Wise parents do not worry about how dirty their children get, 
but they are careful to see that their faces and hands are washed 
before they eat and that they have a warm, cleansing bath once a 
day. The younger child, who goes to bed very soon after eating 
his supper, is usually given his bath just before his nap time. 
Sponging a child at bedtime in hot weather will make him more 
comfortable and less apt to be^restless. 

A child should gradually be taught to bathe himself. When he 
shows an interest in helping himself, allow him to do so. It takes 
more time to show him how to give himself a bath than to do the 
job for him, but the benefits are wortli the effort. The child who 
does things for himself is happy and is learning to be independent. 
Children who have been taught are able to wash tJieir hands at 
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from three to four years of age and are able to take a bath at 
five or six. 

Children should be taught not to datvdle in the bath. Have the 
child gel his soap, washcloth, and tonel, run the hot water (so as 
to heat the tiib) and then the cold until the bath water is com- 
fortably warro. get into the tub, and wet his entire body. He 
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cold. If the child does not react normally to cold water, use only a 
^varm spray. 

LEARNING DESIRABLE HABITS OK ELIMINATION 

By die time children reacli the age of eighteen months, they 
should usually ha\e dry days; and at two to tuo and one-half years, 
they should usually go through die nights without wetting the 
bed. Notice that we ha\e used the word usually. Don’t be disap- 
pointed if there are mishaps. It is a difficult thing for a child to 
learn to eliminate only when he is on the toilet. To form this 
habit takes a long time. Be very patientl Compliment the child 
ivhen he keeps dry, but do not expect him to be entirely reliable 
for four or five years. Moilier must take the responsibility during 
the first few years. 

Usually mothers start training their babies to use a small cham- 
ber for bowel mo\ements soon after they are eight months old. 
They keep a record of the time of the bowel movement for several 
days previous to starting the training. It is wise to keep such a 
record, and then, following this schedule, to put the baby on the 
wide-rimmed vessel placed on one’s lap a few minutes before the 
regular time for defecation. Do not hold the baby in this position 
for longer than ten minutes. If nothing happens, do not become 
discouraged. Repeat the procedure at the next regular time for 
defecation. In a short time, you will be rewarded for your efforts. 
Usually, by the time the child is one year old, he will be using the 
vessel for bowel movements. 

Since the child urinates so often (at one year from twelve to 
sixteen times in twenty-four hours) , and since the sensory experi- 
ence is not very intense, it is more difficult to train him to urinate 
only when on the toilet. He may, however, be trained for this 
habit in the same way — by keeping a record of the times when he 
urinates and then placing him on the chamber or toilet a few 
minutes before you expect him to urinate. 

After the child is able to sit alone comfortably, he may be 
trained to use a small toilet seat, which can be placed over a regu- 
lar-sized toilet seat. As he becomes able to care for himself, small 
portable steps placed in front of tlie toilet will be helpful. 

It is necessary that the child's clothes be made with large buttons 
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about oiic-half incli in diameter if he is to learn to help himself at 
die toilet. He can usually acquire this ability by the time he is 
four years old. 

HEALTHFUL CLOTHl.NG FOR CHILDREN 

Clothing lor children should he simple in design, lightweight, 
■ nd durable It should be wann enough to beep the child’s body 
a t The season, climate, and the child’s 
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8. How many houn a day should an infant sleep? A thrce-jear-old? A si\- 
year-old? How much of the sleeping time of each age group should be 
used for daytime naps? Why arc daytime naps desirable? 

9. If a diild is not sleeping well, what steps svould you suggest to correct 
this condition? 

10. Why shouldn’t we expect clilldrcn to remain immaculate when playing? 
At what age should we expect children to wash tlieir hands and face? 
To take a badi? 

11. Describe the procedure given in your text for taking a bath. 

12. At about what age would you expect children lo have dry days? Dry 
nights? To be entirely reliable in habits of elimination? 

13. At about what age do moilicrs start training their children for bowel 
movements? Outline ibc method of training to be followed for both bowel 
movemenis and urination. 

If. Why do mothers train their diildrcn to control their bowel movements 
before they teach them to control the emptying of the bladder? What are 
some aids that might be used in leaching children habits of elimination? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Using the daily list and the food plan on pp. 106-107 of your textbook. 

plan a set of menus for a vicek for a child six years old. 

2. Using magazines, daily papers, or catalogues from mail-order concerns, 
cut out pictures of suitable equipment for sleeping, eating, bathing, and 
training in bathroom habits for young children. 

3. Either cut out or trace pictures of suitable clothing for a child three years 
old. Give reasons for your clioicc of pictures. 

4. Ask a mother to give a demonstration in correct bathing of the baby. 

5. If possible, observe a child either in his home or in a nursery school and 
write a report answering fully the following questions: Is the child happy? 
Does he live by a regular schedule for eating and sleeping? Can he control 
his eliminations? Are his clothes easy to manage? 



UNIT FOUR. HOW CAN WE HELP CHILDREN MA^ 
desirable adjustments to everyday living? 


A socially and emotionally adjuslcd person U happy, contente , 
independent, cooperative, unselfish, self-reliant. self-ControUe , 
friendlf, cheerful, and unafraid of harmless things. Such a per- 
son is free to develop his own personality. He has not been en- 
slaved to his parents by bonds of dependence. 


ACQU11U^0 1NDEPEM>ENCE 

Probably one of the hardest things parents, especially mothers, 
have to do is to ahow their chWdren lo devtiop into independent, 
self-reliant personalities \s-iih the ability to make decisions and to 
control themselves. Often mothers say, “ I bate to have my baby 
grow up.” Such women are unknowingly harming their children 
and being very selfish. 

Lessons in independence may be given very early in a child's 
life. The mother who teaches her child to amuse himself during 
his waking hours is teaching him to be seU-tcUant. Then, too, if 
he is allowed to explore the world about him and find out things 
for himself, he will gain in independence. He should be allowed 
from the very beginning to do as many things for himself as pos- 
sible. Parents and older brothers and sisters should, of course, be 
willing and able to help enough to prevent him from becoming 
discouraged and should introduce new ideas when they will be 
stimulating. When die l>aby drops his rattle, let him reach for 
it himself; when you give him his bottle of milk, allow him to hold 
it himself as soon as he is able; when he begins to eat with a spoon, 
allow him to feed himself, even Uiough in his first efforts he spills 
more food that he cats; when you put him to bed, allow him to 
do M much as he can toward undressing himself. A child leams to 
do by doing. In all these activities let the child do the thing his 
way; give him a chance to experiment and to find out things for 
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Then, as the child grows older, alJou him to help > ou do things. 
Even Uiough it takes a little longer when he washes the dishes 
and they aren’t done so uell, let him do die job. The child will 
be acquiring self-reliance and learning to get satisfaction from 
accomplishment. He will also be learning to take some respon- 
sibility for tlie work of homemaking. 



A child who does things is learning independence. Courtesy. Brer Rabbit Atolasses. 


Even though you get satisfaction from doing things for a child, 
remember that, when you allow him to do for himself, you are 
helping him to develop into the kind of person who will be 
able to take his place in the world. 
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STEtS IN TOE child’s EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Thp verv soung baby shows an intcrcsl in the person rvh 
The very y g becomes interested m other 

tTple-'A Ivo-year-oM enjoys playing near another 
Wt really play with other children until he is about 

years old. 



Very young children enjoy playing near other* of their own age, but do not actually 
play Hiib them. Courtcry, Briiub loloinuiioa Service. 


It is desirable tliat children have the opportunity to play with 
others of their own age. Only in this way are they able to learn 
to give and lake, to lead some of the time and to follow some of 
the time. When a child is always the weakest and the least experi- 
enced in the group, he will grow to think of himself as inferior 
to others. 

Jane was six years younger than her twin sisters. The trvins W’ere 
taught to protect and tale care of their younger sister. They de- 
lighted in doing things for her. When Jane started to put on her 
rubbers, one of the twins did the job for her; tvhen she started 
to build a house, she wasn’t allowed to finish it alone. The twins 
were ready to help in every way. Fortunately Jane’s older sister 
Betty took a course in chUd care at school. She began observing 
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her sisters for a clus project, and discovered how dependent Jane 
was becoming. She talked the situation over with her mother, who 
planned opportunities for Jane to spend some time each day with 
children her own age and explained to die ttvins that they were 
hindering instead of helping Jane by their constant attention. 
Under the new regime Jane gained in independence and self- 
confidence. 

On the other hand, if a child is always the smartest and the 
most skilled, he will learn to think of himself as being superior 
to others. Neither attitude is desirable. A child should grow 
in respect for others’ abilities as well as his own and should learn 
to respect the rights and property of others. 

Most children go through the gang age at eight to ten years 
of age. This is a natural step in their development and should be 
so regarded. During this suge most of a child’s social interest 
centers on the gang. He is loyal to his friends, and his conduct 
is governed by their standards. Such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and other junior youth clubs pro- 
vide excellent opportunity for the development of the natural 
cravings for group activities at tliis age. The foundations of many 
fine characters have been strengthened in these organizations. 

At early adolescence, usually from twelve to fourteen years, 
young people tend to concentrate their affection and attention for 
a period of time on one person of their own sex. This is the age 
of hero worship. The hero may be a teacher, a leader of some 
group, or a character in literature or history. Since young people 
during this stage of their development are so easily influenced 
by others, it is easy to understand why parents are anxious to have 
their children associate with people of fine moral character during 
their formative years. 

If these early foundations have been carefully laid, young 
people will be prepared for the next step of emotional life, that 
of making many friendships with girls and boys of their own 
age, which usually comes tvith later adolescence. They will have 
acquired standards and ideals by which to judge their new friends 
and patterns of behavior which will enable them to grow in the 
power of making friends. From these years of later adolescence, 
they will step naturally into the next step of their emotional 
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devdopmcnt, that o£ choosing a life partner and founding a new 

w'l'have pictured for >ou the emouonal development of a 
normal individual. Unless a cliild has understanding parents who 
are tvilling to free him from selfish parental love, however, he 
will not be able to travel smoothly through the various stages ofc 

his emotional lile- . , • e 

Every child at all ages should feel secure in the anection ot 
his family. He should feel that his family care about his successes 
and failures and that they are ever ready to help him to succeed. 
Older sisters should show their love for younger brothers and 
sisters, not only by physical demonstration, but also by playing 
vvitlr them. Children should learn to love people for their 
spiritual and imcileclual qualities as well as for their physical 
qualities. 

On the other hand, if children arc petted and coddled to excess, 
they will become very dependent. Such cliildren will have dif- 
ficulty in passing normally from one stage to another in emotional 
development. 


DEVELOPING A WHOLESOME ATTITUDE TOWARD SEX 

Writers on the subject of sex education seem to agree that the 
most important factor in this phase of education is the attitude of 
the child's parents toward sex. The child who grows up in a home 
v*here the parents love and respect one another, are able to main- 
tain a harmonious relationship in the family, and treat the prob- 
lems of sex in a maiierK>Maci manner will stand a good chance 
of making satisfactory sex adjustments. 

AlUiough it is desirable to teach children to know the parts of 
die body by name and the function of each pan, this knowledge 
is not an insurance against sex problems arising. Authorities ap- 
l>car to agree that whenever a cliild asks a question concerning 
where babies come from, the diCfcrentcs between girls and boys, 
and the like, u should be answered muhfully and just fully enough 
lo Rimly ihc dnlil’s curiosiiy. li is aiiwsablc lo find out what 
the child u ihinUns » that wc nay he aide to antwee the child 
wuely. Tlie manner ... whid, th<= 6„v civwtion, are dircuiscd will 
detemune tthcihcr the child will come wiU, olhert as they arise. 
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Older people may help children res-ird members of the opposite 
sex as comrades rather than sueetheaits by so regarding them in 
their oun minds. Many an unconscious natural relationship ivith 
a playmate of the opposite sex has bten spoiled for a self-conscious 
child by teasing from older people uho should have had some 
absorbing interests of their oun. 

As tlie parent is teaching the child die physiology of his and his 
sister’s body, the origin of babies, and die roles of the mother and 
the father in reproduction, he should also be instructing the child 
in the necessity for controlling many of our natural instincts and 
for considering the desires and rights of others. 

LEAR.NINC TO BE UNAFRAID OF HARMLESS THI.SCS 

Psychologists tell us that children are afraid of two things at 
birth — a loud noise and lack of support. All other fears, such as 
being afraid of the dark, dogs, and policemen, are acquired. 

Do you play as good a game of tennis when you are playing with 
someone of whom you are afraid? i^^ost people find ^at they are 
very awktvard and unable to hit the ball when they are overcon- 
cerned about how they arc playing. This is almost always the case 
when fear is present. We lose our courage and self-confidence and 
are unable to cope successfully with the situation. Fear makes 
cowards of us all. 

Children who are constantly afraid develop an inferior at- 
titude toivard meeting die problems of everyday livings Some- 
times such a child becomes timid and shrinks from taking respon- 
sibilities. Instead he may try to hide his feeling of insecurity by 
bragging and boasting. In either case, he is developing un- 
desirable character traits. A child should be taught to be cautious, 
but not afraid. He should be uught that it is sensible to learn to 
swim before going into deep water and learn something about 
riding before getting on a spirited hoKe. He should be taught to 
realize that there is danger when a person is not acquainted -with, 
a situation or does not have the skill required to cope successfully 
with it.- 

He should also learn through experience that, when he acts 
in such a way as to offend his companions, he will be ostracized 
by them; that when he spends his money today, he u ill not have 
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Johnny may be afraid of the dark bcomsc sister Anne is afraid 
of it, or he may be afraid of a storm because liis mother shous 
fear svhen a stonn comes. Cldldren le.trn a great many things 
through imitation, and, of course, all kinds of fears may be ac- 
quired in this way. 

Sometimes cliildrcn learn to be afraid of strangers because they 
have suffered some unpleasantness at the hands of a stranger. 
Such was the ease wiiU Susan, who, after spendittg the afictnooii 
with a woman who was strange to her, showed great fear of ail 
women except her mother, her grandmother (who wore glasses) , 
and other women wearing glasses. Evidently Susan associated 
glasses with her grandmother, and since she was very fond of her 
grandmother, she was not afraid of any woman who wore ghisses. 
After this fear had persisted for several weeks, Susan’s family 
moved into a new neigliborltood. Susan was very much interested 
in all the activities connected with moving, and licr moUter liopcd 
she would forget her recent fear. However, when Sus.ut hrsi saw 
the new neighbor, Mrs. Brown, whose backyard joined theirs, 
she cried and ran to her moilicr. Susan would allow Mr. Brown to 
pick her up and she would sit on his lap; but when Mrs. Brown 
came near, she would become very mucJi upset and would cry. 
Susan was not only afraid of Mrs. Brown; she would cry when- 
ever her mother had a woman guest, when the cleaning woman 
came, or when she met a woman on the street. 


Finally, the situation became very embarrassing to boUi Mrs. 
Brown and Susan's mother, Mrs. Brown decided to make a special 
effort to win the child’s affection. She was careful not to go too 
near the child, but would make some friendly remark about the 
pretty dress Susan was wearing, would talk about Susan’s dog, of 
which the child was very fond, or perhaps would offer her a 
pretty flower. Very very gradually the child became more tolerant 
o£het new netghhoT. and finally, alter some weeks, she became 
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very fond of Mrs. Brown. With her rifleciion for Mrs. Brown 
came a friendly attitude toward sti augers, and today Susan has 
completely forgotten her old terror of them. 

Do you see what .Mrs. Broun did to help Susan overcome fear? 
She got Susan to associate her uith pleasant things, things whicli 
Susan liked. Remember, too, that ^^rs. Broun was very patient. 
Under no circumstances did she force the situation. She let Susan 
gradually become acquainted with her. always under favorable 
conditions. This is a very good metifod to use when helping a 
child to overcome an acquired fear. 

Some parents are unwise enough to threaten children with, " If 
you aren’t good, (he policeman will come and get you “ or " If 
you do that again, I will call the doctor to see you." Is it any 
wonder such children develop fears of people whom they should 
be taught to trust? 

As in the case of Susan, a fear may be transferred from one 
person, thing, or situation to another which is similar. A small 
child who lived on a farm had been frightened by a hen which 
tried to peck him. After that he would say •* bite ” when he saw a 
feather in the yard. Sometimes children who are afraid of cats 
will express fear of a fur coat. 

Fear may also be acquired by asscKiating a person or thing with 
an accident which has frightened a child. A student relates the 
story of a young friend who was burned by a cup of coffee which 
was accidentally overturned by his aunt. As a result, the child 
refused to have anything to do with his aunt. It was a long time 
before she was able to win back his trust and affection. 

CONTROLLING ANGER 

Ano-er is one of the primary emotions. A newborn baby shows 
anger by crying when his arms are held close to his sides. In 
early childhood he resists in various ways any interference svith 
his activities, and. as he grosvs older, he resents interference with 
his plans and thoughts. 

Our aim in training children should be to teach them to control 
their anger, but not to suppress it altogether. If a person allows 
himself to throw a fit every time something goes wrong, he will 
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ts to isolate fiim from the group. You may tell him that he is not 
wanted in tlie group wlien he is screaming but that he may return 
when he has finished. 

Extreme cases may need severe treatment. One student tells how 
her father cured her of always protesting uhen the family went 
out together. Once, uhen she was about five or six years old and 
was dressed in a crisp summer dress, she threw a tantrum, as was 
her habit, because she was going to be tdken downtown. Her 
father suddenly picked her up and dipped her in a tub of cold 
^vaier wJiicJi tvas standing near by. She says she never protested 
again. 

Prevention is better than cure in the case of temper tantrums, 
as it is in all others. One mother relates how, when her young child 
came in from play one day, tired and overexcited, and on some 
pretext threw himself on the floor, screaming and kicking, she 
calmly picked him up in her arms and, holding him firmly, 
rocked him gently until he became quiet. She tlicn gave him a 
glass of warm milk and put him to bed. After that, she said, she 
was careful to see titat the children did not play together after 
they became tired, and that her child had regular meals. He 
never repeated the temper tantrum. 

There is one point which we should remember in dealing with 
children. They should be given a normal amount of attention 
and affection and should be rewarded with approval for doing 
tlie right thing. With a small cliild, just a smile or a nod is suf- 
ficient. However, although approval and praise justly earned are 
provocative of good behavior habits, they should not be overused. 
Unearned praise tends to promote laziness. 

As in all habit formation, the examples set by the older mem- 
bers of the family are important. Children tend to copy the be- 
havior pattern of the members of the household. It is useless to 
tell a child to control his temper if you yourself are unable to 
control yours. 

BECOMING OBEPIENT TO THE RIGHT AUTHORITY 

Every good citizen is obedient to the laws of his community, 
state, and nation. Healthy people are obedient to the laws of 
health; religious people, to the laws of God. The good citizen, 
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the hcahtiy ]>crson, .mil religious jicrson obey these various laws 
because iliey te$|)cct and Ihavc faith in the auihority which has 
made ilicm. and because they rcalirc (hat the road to security 
and h.ippinc’St is by wa) ot ilicsc lasss. 

Our pur|X)se in guiding children to be obedient should be to 
teach them to obey authority which is founded on justice and 
sound principles, not just to obey anylxxly and cscrylxxly who 
conunands. This can best be done by basing the metnlscrs of the 
family, who rcprcscju authority to the child, sliow him that Utcy 
are just and honest, that they can be trusted, atul that they arc 
wortliy of rcsi>ect. 
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quired to wash it off. This is an effectue method for training a 
child to be carefuJ. 

^Ve must remember that by teaching children obedience to the 
right authority, u’e are teaching tlicm to discipline themselves and 
to become self<ontrolled. Only discipline from within is worth 
while in developing character. 

t.MACINATlON AND LY'INC 

You are all familiar with die small child who will tell you today 
that he is a policeman, tomorrow that he is a truck driver, and the 
next day that he is a doctor. By this imaginary play the child 
dramatizes many incidents which he has seen and experienced. 



Imiuting adulu is a part of childhood. Courtesj. H. Armstrong Roberts. 


Living through these experiences gives them real meaning for 
him and helps him to become familiar svith his world. To what 
extent these dramatized incidents are enriched with details will 
depend upon the child’s experiences. The richer the child s 
experiences, the richer will be the products of his imagination. 
It is natural for a child to imagine diings. In fact, it is said 
that he is not aware that the products of his imagination are not 
real until he is about five years old. 
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Older people ivho work with children should enter into this 
make-believe world. It affords an opportunity for them to become 
acquainted with the child and also to help him use his natural 
ability to gain an understanding of nature and the world about 
him. The life history of the butterfly and the ants will be enjoyed 
in the same way as the fanciful stories of the child’s own creation. 

Imagination is valuable in other ways also. It is through imag- 
ination that inventions, literature, and art treasures have been 
created. Imagination is valuable to ordinary members of society 
as wel as to geniuses. It helps a seamstress gain a clear picture of 
what she is trying to do; it helps a student understand the teacher's 
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bet^v•cen tnitli and fancy, he still sjvn ilunss that arc untrue, it is 
^Ncll to find out the reason for his so ilmn". When cliildren are 
punished unjustly or severely they 'viH tell a He to protect them- 
selves or others, jnd sometimes thev will misrepresent the truth 
to attract attemion to themselves. Parents and older people 
handling children sliould sec that all punishment is reasonable 
and just. Unless the child feels sorry for having done the thing 
for which he is being punished, the punishment is not effective. 
The sympathetic, understanding adult will see that the child 
has a fair share of attention and that he feels secure in the affec- 
tion of his family. 

During the gang age, when loyalty to a group runs high, chil- 
dren may be likely to tell the truth to their friends but to think 
it is all right to tell an untruth to those not in the gang. Usually, 
with Utc right example set at home, as their friendships are 
widened their attitude toward truth changes. At all times, condi- 
tions should be such that children do not gain satisfaction from 
lying. If they are allowed to achieve things by untruths, they will 
learn to lie whenever it appears to their advantage to do so. 


STUDY-CUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. When is a person socially and emotionally adjusted? 

2. How can a mother help her child become self-rehani? 

3. Why should children play with other children their own a^? 

4. Describe the various steps or stages in a 

5. Why should a child have a normal amount of affection? What hann may 
result from a child's being petted and coddled to excess? 

6. How can older people help diildren acquire a wholesome attitude to.vard 

sex? . .. 

7 Of svhat thinss are children afraid at birtnr , . i f 

I: ™a. a^eVhamtul .Sec of fearP fVha. i. »aa„f by .n.ell.cmal farP 

9. hich d,i.d„o »..y fear of ba™.e. fhinga 

How can they osercome these fears? . 

f ^ • j fotr nf «iTan?e women and hosv she was helped 

10. Tell how Susan acquired fear ol strange woui 

to overcome it. . 

II Why do we speak of anger as a primary emotion? 

11. way t' . .f. ° . anerv? How can this emotion be 

12. Is a person ever justified m becoming augiy 
used to benefit society? To harm society? 

13. What causes temper tantrums in children? How can we presen c i 
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Jrom {orralng ihc catiirutn habit? How can the habit be corrected after 
it is formed? 

14. What is meant by being obedient to the right authority? 

15. Show how parents can guide their children to be obedient to the right 
authority. 

16. How does Ining by a schedule help children learn to obey willingly? 

17. Should a parent always explain the reason to a child when he requests 
Kim Vo do soTOtvhing} 

18. Why should diildrcn be obedient to the right authority? 

19 Why should we help children develop their imagination? 

20. How is imagination related to lying? At what age should children know 
the diSerence between imagination and reality? How can we help diildren 
to know the difference between fact and fancy? 

21. What can a parent do to help a child form the habit of telling the truth? 

22. How do children of the gang age sometimes regard truth? How can tlicy 
be guided to overcome this erroneous idea? 



UNIT FIVE. HOW DO PLAV AND PLAV MATERIALS 
AID IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT? 

Play is an important factor in the physical development of 
children. An infant may strengthen his eye muscles by following 
the movements of a briglitly colored object suspended from his 
crib; the seven-month-old may develop lus arms and shoulders 
by reaching for his rattle; the nine- to eighteen-month-old may 
gain in the power of locomotion by chasing a ball about the 
home; and the older child may groiv in grace and skill by skat- 
ing, dancing, and playing such games as tennis and badminton. 

As children gain power and strength through learning to make 
their bodies do their bidding, they should be provided with play 
materials that stimulate them to further achievements. Care must 
be taken, however, not to confuse young children by providing 
too many toys or toys that are too complicated. Too many toys 
may cause a child to be irritable and unstable. Nancy was con- 
cerned about the way her younger sister Louise flitted from one 
activity to another. Louise would play a very few minutes with 
her doll, then would start working a jigsatv puzzle only to discard 
it for a picture book. Soon after Nancy noticed this condition of 
restiessness in her little sister, her mother began to complain 
about Louise’s restless sleeping. One day when a neighbor who 
had had considerable experience with children was calling on the 
family, Nancy mentioned the problem to her and asked her for 
advice in the matter. After watching Louise for a while, the 
neighbor advised that Louises play equipment be stored away 
and only a few pieces brought out at a time. In a very short time 
Louise was spending more time on one activity and was sleeping 
better. 

Through play children develop not only physically but also 
mentally and socially. If you have ever watched a group of boys 
building a tree house from whatever materials they could find 
in a pile of old lumber, you will remember how they changed 
their original ideas to fit the material at hand. In making adjust- 
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meius in play, children have experiences in developing tlicir 
ingenuity, re^ouiccfulness, sclf-dlscipline, imagination, concentra- 
tion, and cooperation. 
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regular times in the day u-Jicn children have work to do and other 
times ^vhell they play. The niollier should, of course, know what 
they are doing and be ready to offer suggestions uheii it is advis- 
able to change their tjpe of play; but when they are carr)ing on 
some tvorth-uhile project, they should not be interrupted to run 
errands or perform other tri\ial tasks. 

There arc many op|x)rtuniiics for children to grow socially 
through play. AVhen a child refuses to cooperate skith the group, 
he soon finds that fjc is not tiefcome. After standing on the side 
lines for a while, an unuanied child will usually make an effort 
to regain the good will of tlic group. Through play, especially in 
their own age group, children learn to lead sometimes and to 
follow on other occasions. At all times, they learn to respect other 
people’s rights and property. They learn at a \ery early age to 
take turns in using pieces of play apparatus. 

When selecting to)s for small children, be careful to choose 
something that tfic child may enjoy without injuring himself. 
Toys should be free from sharp edges, colored with nonpoisonous 
paints or d) cs, too large to be put into ears or swallowed, and easily 
cleaned and durable. It is well to remember that children of all 
ages like to do things, not just look on. Therefore playthings 
which may be used in various ways, rather than mechanical toys, 
should be selected. 

It is not ncceseary to buy everything which the child uses for 
play material. ^Vhen he is young, empty spools which have had the 
labels removed and have been scrubbed are often used. These 
may be strung on a strong cord or used separately very much as 
blocks are used. Tin cans that have been opened with a can opener 
which leaves a smooth rim around the top may be painted with 
nonpoisonous paint and made up in nests. Then, as children 
begin to investigate and manipulate things, they make toys out 
of clothespins, chairs, boxes, blankets, cooking vessels, and many 
other articles. 

The first toy that a child is able to enjoy is one of the brightly 
colored objects which, when fastened to his crib, he follows vvith 
his eyes. When he is three or four montlis old, he will enjoy 
reaching for a brightly colored rattle and celluloid toys in his 
bath. He will also enjoy having a hard rubber ring or a spoon to put 
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in his mouth. About this time or 


a little later he will begin to 


enioy soft toys, a string of large wooden beads, spools strung on a 
strong cord, or a few blocks with ronndcd corners. These toys will 
help him develop his power to grasp and hold objects. IVhen he 
begins to play on the floor, he will enjoy a ball that he can chase 

around. . 

The child from one to three is interested in finding out about 
the world around him. His interests seem to be more in handling 
things than in mahing things. Dolls will be carried by their legs 
and arms; blocVs will be taken from place to place and stacked 
up just to be tom down again- The child likes to take tilings apart 
and try to put them together again. It is at this age that he enjoys 
uking mother's pots and pans out of the cupboard. He also enjoys 
nests of cans, boxes, or blocks, and other toys that can be taken 
apart. 

One child two years old enjoyed a wooden toy boat mounted 
on small wooden wheels. The boat had detachable smokestacks 
and could be pulled by a string with a large colored bead at the 
end. Another small girl played often with a toy in the shape o£ a 
shoe which had a number of Utile wooden figures representing the 
old lady and her many children. The figures were just the right 
size to go through ilie little door. When children from three to 
file years of age play in the sand pile, they spend the time filling 
a small bucket with sand and then emptying it again. They have 
not yet learned to build towns, roads, tunnels, and die like as older 
children do. ^Vhen cliildxen of this age play with molding clay, 
they pat it and roll it, hut they do not shape it into objects as 
older children do. 

The child aged Uirce to six is interested in building and making 
tltings. He uses blocks to build cliurches; l,e strings beads; he 
molds ins clay into shapes. Gradually he learns to draw pictures 
vvtllt tnany correct details. He does a great deal of climbing 
during this period if lie has suitable equipment. 


Children do not all use the 


same type of toys an equal amount 


at the same ages or. for ih.n matter, at any age. Some a.c muic 
Stimuhic his lagging li.abiis or abilities. 
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Some playthings, such as balls, kiddie cars, skates, and tric>cles. 
are especially helpful in developing strength and skill. Others 
are beneficial in stimulating the imagination and artistic tenden- 
cies. Crayons, molding clay, paints, drawing paper, pencils, soap 
for caiA'ing, needlecraft activities, construction sets, and similar 
play materials tvould be included in this group. Other materials. 



Imagination may be developed through play. Courtes). H. Armstrong Roberts. 


such as dolls, toy housekeeping equipment, toy machinery, and 
industrial equipment, as well as all kinds of costumes, are used in 
dramatic play. Games such as anasnias and authors are helpful 
in enriching a child’s knosviedge. 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. Show bow children may grow physically, menully. and emotionally through 

2. vS' children be allowed to cany on a self-planned, worth-while 

project uninterrupted? . , , 

3. What general characteristics should toys for children have? 
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4. Na’,M aome homonadc .o))| somt matcmi. found in every houvehold ihal 
jnav be used as pla) materials. , 

5 Name some lo,s dial are especially suited l» elnldren under one )ear old. 
ID children from one to three years old: to diildren itom diree to six 

6, Usr»me toys especially suitable lor deseloping strength and slill; lot 
sUmulaiing the imagination and anistic tendencies; for promoting dra- 
malic plaj, for increasing Vno^ltdge. 


ACnVITiES 

1. Malic either a siuHcd animal or some other hind o! toy for j-oung children. 

2. Compile an illustrated list of pby maicriaU suited to each of the following 
age groups: under one ^cai; from one to three years: from three to six years. 

3. Compile an illusuaicd list of play materials for each of the following 
purposes: 

a. deseloping strength and shill. 

b. stimulating (he imagination and arUstic tendencies, 
e. promoting dramatic play. 

d. ioocasing knowledge. 
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SECTION JV 
USING MONEY WISELY 
UNIT ONE. FAitfLV SPENDING 

THE BROWNS ARE IN TROUBLE 

Afr. Brown was uorried. The bank had called him and in- 
quired about the repajment of a small loan uhich he had taken 
out seseral )ears ago. It would seem that he should ha\e repaid 
that three hundred dollars long before this. He alwajs intended 
to do something about it but neter seemed to be able to scrape 
together even twenty-fit e dollars to pay on it. As he tljought back 
to liiose lean )ears when they had had sickness and unexpected 
hospital bills tthich necessitated the loan, he realized that, al- 
though his income had increased considerably since that time, the 
demands of his family had increased at a much greater rate. As 
the children grew older, it cost more to clotlie and feed them, 
and their ability to think up expensive things to do was unlimited. 
At the present time, fifteen-)car-oId Ph>l]is uas planning on going 
to camp «ith a group of her friends, and Mr. Brown just did not 
kno^v hotv he svas going to finance the trvo weeks at camp, to say 
nothing of the necessary clot/iing, equipment, and hus fere. 

Then there was Dick. In two more years he ■i\ould be going to 
college, with all the extra expense entailed. Dick had chosen a 
large eastern unis ersity, apparently without considering the cosL 
At the present time, he had a summer job r\hich took care of his 
spending money, but Afr. Braun realhed that both he and Dick 
should he planning lor the future and making some provision 
for the financial burden tvhich the college years nould impose. 

Young Jane uas, at present, no great problem. Her music lessons 
ivere expensive but she had done very s\ell ^vith her violin, and 
since she appeared to have real talent, it seemed too bad not to let 
her continue. Houever, Mr. Brotvn knew that this year, tvhen she 
entered junior high school, new desires and tastes would be 
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developed. The time tvtis not far oH ulicn clothes would be of 
prime Importance, and Jane would be ashing tor more money 
for recreation ot various kinds. 

MeamsUile, mother had been called upon to make more and 
more sacrifices. She was having less and less paid help at home. 
As the girls grew older, mother diought they could help AVith 
the cleaning, ironing, and other household tasks. Tltcy had 
agreed to do so. but mother found tliat they were usually busy 
with their own good times rvhen she needed them most, and con- 
sequently she found herself having less and less lime for rest 
and recreation. Father noticed that she alwa>s looked tired and 
had lost all interest in her personal appearance. She didn’t get a 
permanent wave regularly any more, because there never seemed 
to be enough money. By the time she got the girls what they felt 
they needed, there never seemed to be any money left for new 
clothes for her, so she just made her old things do. Since she was 
always busy and tired and never had anything new and pretty to 
wear, she soon got into the habit of staying at home. This tvorried 
Mr. Brown, as he realized that this was not good for his wife. 
She had always been an attractive woman who was interested 
in people and in doing things, and he felt that she was growing 
nervous and depressed over their situation. 


As Mr. Brown thought the situation over, he saw that something 
\vould have to be done at once. The bank oihcials felt that pros- 
perous years, with increased incomes, are the time to pay off debts, 
and Mr, Brown knew that this was sound reasoning. Thinking 
that possibly the Browns's difficulties came from not planning their 
expenditures ahead of ume, they Itad given Mr. Brown some 
material on budgeting and had offered to help the Browns work 
out their financial plan. 

That msht, Mr. Btotsn talted the situation over with his wife. 
He told her about his experience with the hank and showed her 
the budget mformaiion which they had given him. Mrs. Brown 
tit chagrined about the bank loan and knew that her husband 
had been embarrassed b, tins episode. As she studied the budget 

1 b C i.uuni sec mat it ivas just as necessary to 
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have a plan for using money as it was to have a plan for building 
a house, uking a trip, or carr)ing out any other project in which 
)ou had a well-defined goal whicit you wanted to reach. 

Mrs. Brown also realized that it was just as important to be able 
to spend money wisely as it was to be able to earn it. She felt, 
however, tliat it nould be utterly impossible to have any plan 
succeed and to have everyone liappy unless the tvholehearted co- 
operation of the entire family was secured. She believed their 
children were typical young people who loved their parents and 
Would not purposely worry them or put undue strain upon them. 
She knew that Dick, Pliyllis, and Jane had little idea of the value 
of money and that they did not realize how difficult their indi- 
vidual demands made it for the family to accomplish desirable 
ends with their income. However, their mother felt that they 
would be willing to cooperate and make personal sacrifices and 
might even have ideas for economies if they were called in to help 
make the plan for using the income. She said the children were 
old enougfi to be confided in and that it was unfair for the parents 
to bear all the financial strain and to make all the decisions as 
to how the income should be used. Training in ihe use of money 
would be of great value to the children now and would give them 
some understanding of what it means to establish and maintain 
a home and a family. It would also encourage them to think of the 
family as a whole and would make them willing to sacrifice per- 
sonal desires for family benefits. 

The browns call a family coo.ncil 

Mr. Brown thought his wife’s reasons for a family council 
were sound. Therefore the children were asked to set aside the 
next evening, and as soon as dinner was over, the family gathered 
in the living room. Father explained to the children that they 
had met to discuss their financial situation. He said the time had 
come when it was no longer possible to satisfy all the wants and 
needs of the family with their present income. Since choices 
would have to be made, he believed that the only fair and just 
method was to have the entire family decide how the income was 
to be used. He explained that these matters were purely personal 
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and must not be discussed outside the family circle. In making 
plans of an) kind, he suggested, situations would arise where 
they uould not all agree. In such cases, someone would have to 
be in authority and make the final decision, and the others abide 
by this decision. 

Tlie children agreed that their father and mother were the 
proper ones to hate such authority, since tliey uere experienced, 
mature people. They uere t.illing to ttbide by any decisions made 
by tlie.r parents or to be overruled by them in case of a disagree- 
ment. ° 
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tt IS faiily obvious that one „ 'bat. After all, 

earns. If ^ ^ spend more money than he 

guide one in using his hicoinr i *i ** merely a plan to 

plan 1, made for a year or more t “‘‘'■antage. Usually, the 
•be plan is tetised’as the nXtcTr'""" bept; and 

plan to the Btomi, „crc cvidciii ad'antages of such a 

!“ "'l'■‘l■ I'is Itank l„.i„. Throuei. “™"" "““'b be able 

have money for h,g,, expat, fhLr"'"?''" I‘''‘""b>& he would 
XCS when they came due Tlii. b^e insurance and 

‘■any hours of worry and wool |e “f"-"' “ve l.im 

'ords, ,i would tend to enuaii ''ad to be met. In other 
;“;‘l‘l m.akc imvvlhle futurr^™^ ^1 "" 'P'""’’ '“>■ P'a''n‘-"S 

onr‘ 'be fanfn, i.r. L? -H as I 

" income. ° I'ewlltic satisfacuon 



STUDVCUIDL qUi^TIONS 

1. ^Vhat uas the basis of the Urowns's ruiancial tioublcs^ 

2. Ilos>’ would )ou characterize tlie Urowii children? 

3. What arc tlie disadsantages of jrarenu' niaLing cxccssisc financial sacrifices 
for their diildrcn? 

4. What is a budget? 

5. What arc the advantages of having the entire family plan die budget? 

G. Docs a budget restrict one's spending? 

7. For hovv long a period of time is a budget usually made? 

8. What arc the advantages of a budget? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Describe Uie meUiod ol bjndlmg tamily enaii“> 5““' 

home. 

2. LUl the advantages and disadvantages of this method. 

3. Describe how this method could be improved. 



UNIT TWO. INCOME 

THE MONEY INCOME 

thJv “™"” "'““Bl't that perhaps 

father’s s 1 “"“‘*"‘"8 ‘heir income. Obviously, the 

fa hers salary was the chief inconte of the fa.nily, hut, as Mr. 

f»™™so'?mr. tlh’' r"r o£ the family 

to to dX ho h H r"' ™ - ‘=''"ely netv 

as hi per onal I'e earned 

thonXof dXsxrr t 

certain ends, however and when i ^ r accomplish 

sidered the salary whidt he elmed a' T "" 

to look upon his earnings in a differau wly!’''°'’'“''' 

THE mother’s contribution 

of their motLr as norcXibu'tinc 't"''*r"t' “““ 

she did not earn money ouuide the h" " i™'*’' ““"tc because 
sidcr the actual physica ,ab“^,' ' He asked them to con- 

orderly their clothes clean and 

They had some idea of the vain r ' "ell fed. 

estimated how much it would emt to h’"’" '"' 'bey 

things. And Uien, as father pointed n " “""""“t do all these 
for .h° “"H thoMhlfuI tidn"“ t"' P““'“y be 

for them which made their hoL i f did daily 

tunning one. Mother’s abilitvm™ " pleasant, happy, smoothly 

mrnmm 
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EXTENDING THE INCOME 

Mr. Brown also pointed out that the various services rendered 
by the family members helped to extend tlie income. For example, 



when Dick cut the grass and trimmed the hedge, he really added to 
the family income. By caring for the yard, he made available for 
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the use of the family the .imount of monc> tvhich his father tvould 
have to pay a hired ni.m. Wlicn Phyllis .iiul Jane did the ironing, 
they released for lainily use the amount of money tvhich their 
mother would pay a laundress for this task. In planning the use 
of the family income, mother Uiought tlicy should not overlook 
the importance of considering such uays to extend the family 
income. Phyllis and Jane immediately volunteered to take oser 
certain household tasks and to do them regularly, so that niotlicr 
tvould not ha\e to remind them of their responsibilities. Phyllis 
said she knew Mrs. Kramer warned a high school girl to look 
childien in the afternoon .and two evenings a vecek. 
Phylhs felt sure Mrs. Kramer would hire her, and by going to work 
enough money for her camp expenses. 
At the same time she would have licr mornings free for her 

nppH H r ^ of clothes Phyllis 

coum'TuKc: 

mother's hcl];! '' ’ ' "''8'“ ‘i-’ '!'« r.i.h her 

anSt\«p"he blm^r ' f 

his father for die many small ^vay he would release 

for lark of Tarer T n ’’r. "hid., 

began n, .ee “ow r , Dick 

tor fun and her neccsLrv h ^ r" '-bee earnings 

for his college ,ears. He slid hr^tr otl ' Vf'’ 
evenings a week, and he Uioiicht t could.get three 

as he could durinfr the summ^ ought to be earning as much 

ler bicjclc and accommodate ihem f^" ““fbe Jane could use 
found that she could earn die enu' I ' “ ™“'' Jane soon 

by taking books back to the libra„. ’ ’’C' "“kly allowance 

the Red Cross, delirerin "P >=-tn 'o be knitted 

etocery articles ,□ forgettm ho°usSit" ‘■"d bringing 

• Jane also discovered that 
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she couM earn Jicr lunch by uorkiiig in tlie school cafeteria, and 
she planned to extend die family income in this way when she 
returned to school in tlie fall. 

SOCIAL INCOME 

Father also reminded the family that there were certain public 
services which helped to extend their income indirectly, such as 
libraries, parks, and museums. When the family found it possible 
to borrow a book at no cost from the library rallier than buying 
it, the family income uas extended. Also, when the family went 
to a public park for a swim and a jiicnic supper instead of at- 
tending a movie, their jnirse profited. 

STUDY GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. ^Vhat docs money income include? 

2. In what wajs does a homemaker add to ihe income? 

S. In idiat wa)$ did the Uro»n cluldrcn extend the income of the family? 

4. ^Vhat is meant by social income? 
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the use of tlie family tlie amount of money which his father would 
have to pay a hired nun. Wlien Phyllis and Jane did the ironing, 
they released for family use the amount of money which their 
mother would pay a laundress for this t.isk. In planning the use 
of the family income, mother thought they should not overlook 
the importance of considciing such ways to extend the family 
income. Phyllis and Jane immediately volunteered to take over 
certain household tasks and to do them regularly, so that mother 
Mould not have to remind them of llicir responsibilities. Piiyllis 
said she knew Mrs. Kramer uanicd .r Iiigh school girl to look 
““ ^‘flanooii and mo evenings a week, 
hyllis fell sure Jtrs. Kramer would liirc her, and hy going to work 
at once, she could earn enough money for her camp expenses. 
At the ame ttme she wo.dd have her mornings free for her 

needed for®^”"* ‘ clothes Phyllis 

™rt'teornrcrn;“^';.;if ^Uks, the,- cou,d outfit her 
mother’s help. ^ ^ ® "Ught do this with her 

and m ket drhim™t° ■“ '"^P clean. 

his father for the many small ”„aW ■''! te'ease 

for lack of time, faihL usuallJ hir’d'’”™"'''* ‘‘’c house which, 
began to see how selfish he had' 1.1'' else to do. Dick 

tor tun and how necessary it r" “Pe"'* *■“ entire earnings 
for his college years. He said ™ -''’P P'^" 

evenings a week, and he thou’.ht h™ "'i" coulihget three 

as he could during il,e earning as much 

Tane. 1 f ^ summer \acaiion. 
jane lelt left out of the familv • i 

■nuney. but mother assured h„,n'™ ,, “> earning 
right at home. Besides, she adefcd' Ihree " '"^'P 

ten wanted someone to run jr.s .* j neighbors 

accommodate tliemV'"' ““ 

found that she could earn die eon- I ' “ Jane soon 

by taking books hack to the library " M ' allowance 

the Red Cross, delR^™?^'P'‘^’-"S up yarn to be knitted 
grocery articles to forge, lo, ''““quets, and bringing 

• jane also discovered that 
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she could earn her lunch b) uorkinsj tn the school cafeteria, and 
she planned to extend the family interne in this way when she 
returned to scliool iji the fall. 

SOCIAL LNCOME 

Father also reminded the family that dierc were certain public 
services rvhich helped to extend their income indirectly, such as 
libraries, parks, and museums. W'lien the family found it possible 
to borrow a book at no cost from the library rather than buying 
it, the family income uas extended. Also, svhen the family went 
to a public jxirk for a swim and a picnic supper instead of at- 
tending a movie, their purse piofiicd. 

STUDY GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. What does money income include? 

2. In what wass docs a homemaker add to the income? , . , . 

3. In what wa)s did the Broun duldrcn extend the income of the family? 

4. What is meant by social mcomc? 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Lkt ol Ihe *ing> ,our n.o.l,« does lor ,ou to rrhich i. would b. 
impossible to attach a money %alue. 

2. DcLibo tho wo,, .hot a g.rl i» )■>" toranmuity can extend the famdy 


income. 

3. ^Vhat services in )our community 


be considered social income? 



UNIT THREE. THE BUDGET 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE BUDGET 

In setting up a plan or budget, certain general divisions arc 
used "hich include the necessities and some of the luxuries that 
the family dKires. Tlie Brotvns next familiarized themselves svith 
this nay of dividing the income and determined ivhat proportion 
c the income should he used for each division and just , shat eacl. 
division should include. ^ 

SHELTER 

nius'’tta"’e°Mr“n"®’ “ “"'i“' *''' '''I’ 

nhTh the; utd L a”;: ‘he house in 

such astllo^don i <“>■«! toed%everal items, 

reason they had chosen business and to schools. One 

had very high standards and'TverT.Iell7h 

State. They belicsed that .h- I' ^“S^t of throughout the 

located lor Mr. Bronn, so that he ''' con'eniently 

much time traveling to and from h'”*' 1"°' 

buildings should be easily » -ui ^ud that the school 

considered the house fmmTrsm f ^hen Uiey 

mined that it na. svell vemihieH " aT-'f h^hh and ascer* 
m allow the family to carry on iu v,“L..‘?.‘;. room 

bonding, and had a sard for ZT'’""' =“‘"‘ies without undue 
>'«.-he type of people wh„ Zirh 

realized ihat the social contacts Ft.' neighbors, for they 
of their own, would be made am children, as well as many 
the house was also important. 05 ^.0® " The cost of 

nut more Utan ooe week's 1^02 “Funding 

fenlcome“fcrZlt™‘'sT„c?. 2 ,''^^^^ need set aside any of 

----ed. however. dt^P^ath™^ 
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Tent, ihcj’ must set .isicic ,i certain amount of money each month 
for the interest on the moitgage, taxes, insurance, and repans 
on ifie Iiouse. 

FOOD 

Food tras an item tthich eien Jane understood as a necessity. 
They did not all undcistand, houcxer, that the amount of money 
which was set aside for food must coscr not only the flour, butter, 
and eggs that mother used in j)rcjjaring meals, but also all the 
meals eaten outside the home, such as lunches at school and the 
hot dogs bought at football games. Suddenly, it became quite 
clear tliat if, like Jane, they all earned their lunches at school, 
there uould be about §3 more a week to spend for entertaining 
or for some otlier purpose that they all agreed upon. The Browns 
also realized that, uliea they all cooperated in eating the foods 
that mother prepared and did not demand elaborate dishes or 
out*o£-season foods, it was possible to keep food costs down with- 
out endangering iicakh. They also understood u'hy mother vetoed 
Dick’s suggestion tliat he could get along on a bottle of milk at 
noon and why she said that would be poor economy. Afost 
economists allow one-fourth to one-third of an income like the 
Browns's for food. The actual amount used depends on what im- 
portance tlie family attadies to food, how skillfully the mother 
buys and prepares the food, and how well the family cooperates 
with her in eating whatever she prepares. 

CLOTHJf^G 

Clothing is a division of the budget in which all the Browns 
were interested. Dick’s and Phyllis’ demands had increased rapidly 
within the last few )ears. Their father and mother recognized 
that it is natural for young people to want to dress and look like 
their companions. They also knew that being well dressed tends to 
make a person well poised and to give him self-respect. At the 
same time these parents realized that if they sacrificed their own 
appearances to indulge the tastes of their son and daughter, Dick 
and Phyllis would soon become selfish and unreasonable. Every- 
one should have his share. This meant that Dick would not spend 
more for clothing than his father, and Phyllis' clothing expendi- 
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lures would not greatly exceed her mother’s. Since Jane was 
younger, she need spend still less for clothes. The following scale* 
indicates to some extent what proportion each member should 
clothing allowance on incomes from below §900 to 

over $2500; 


Husband 

Wife 

Bay 15 )ears and ©scr 

Girl 15 jcar» and oscr 

Boy 12 lo 15 
Gill 12 to 15 

Boy 8 to 12 

Gitl 8 to 12 

Child 4 to 8 

Child under 4 


0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

OB 

0.7 

OB 

OB 

OB 

0.S 


fa^yloTw llTD “I””"'' of Brown 

to the family as Mlows: ' this scale 


Mr. OroHn 
Mrs. BtoHfi 
Diek 
Phyllis 
Jane 


Total 4.8 

To estimate the value of 1 n • 

dtvided the family's dothL ‘’“"“''s, hfr. Brown 

him the amount of monev f h= result gave 

clothes. He estimated the clothi" .'i ““'‘1 tpend for 

and Jane by multiplyi„„ ihj, y ® “' “'"fttecs for his wife, Phyllis, 
uvely. >' "S th.s figure by 0.9, 1 . 2 , and 0.7 resped 

Economists allow . 

income for clothing, whierSd "todcrote 

nvolved in maintaining fif " “ “'f “"y '^=‘Pcn^<t 

tpread clothing expendhures reS^tfi' T “ “ “ 

year, tt .s necessary set a.Trl’^ ^ro-ghout each month of 
month to avoid too great a straintu Me “ ™°““ ™°"'=y each 

• Mjy t. Co»te, ■■ . , '"“®c tt fall and spring, 

■■ C«ih.ng „ v„i„a, !„„„ 
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u-hen seasonal expenditures arc greatest, or when it is necessary 
to buy expensive garments wliich iiuohc a larger outlay and 
much arc purchased only occasionally. Phyllis, Dick, and Jane 
could see the necessity of planning the pureJjase of winter and 
spring coats, so that not everyone in the family uould need a 
coat at the same time. Afrs. Brown explained that she usually 
planned to buy Dick and Phyllis winter coats every tsvo years in 
alternate Septembers. Frequently. Jane could wear Phyllis’ coat 
if it was dyed and altered by the local tailor. She and Mr. Brown 
planned to hate netv coats every three years and usually bought 
them at the January sales on alternate years, although frequently 
they didn't get them because there wasn't enough money. 

The Brotvns decided that there was plenty of room for improve- 
ment in tins system. They cotdd see the advantage of longtime 
planning and of setting aside some money each month for future 
needs. They understood how one or two selfish, unreasonable 
people in a family could upset even the best planning possible. As 
Mrs. Brown said, cnd-of-ihc-scason sales could be a distinct ad- 
vantage if they represented real savings. The period of service the 
buyer expected to get from a garment should bear a direct rela- 
tion to the price he paid. Phyllis realized now why her mother had 
objected to her paying a ceruin sum for an evening dress which 
she had rvorn only a few dmes but was willing to pay three times 
that amount for the wool suit which Phyllis had worn almost 
daily to school and expected to use another year. 'When their 
mother explained that they could save nearly one-half the cost 
of garments by making them at home, the girls were anxious to 
help their mother sew. Mrs. Brown explained that sometimes a 
garment you made at home costs as much as one that is bought 
but wears twice as long, which means a saving of 50 per cent. 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

Operating expense was explained as all the expenditures it 
takes to maintain a house, such as those for heat, light, water, soap, 
and other household supplies, telephone, hired household help, 
and replacement of house furnishings. Usually from 10 to 15 per 
cent is set aside for this division of the budget, depending on how 
careful the family members are to turn out unnecessary lights. 
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to shut off tile radio tiiien tto one is listening, to turn off faucets 
and replace toaslicrs in them so that they do not drip, and to 
asoid wasting soap, leasing tile cap off the tooth [mle. and doing 
the many other little things tshich represent a large amount of 
waste it disregarded. Care in die use of hoitscholtl equipment and 
house furnisinngs means less money s|)ent tor repairs and re- 
placement Here, again, the Brouns decided that cseryone could 
help by obsersing care in these matters. Then, too. if everyone 
pteked up after himself and kept his ossn room and tilings in 
order, mother would base less to do and more time lor rest, recrea- 

c„m’e.“ i"- 

SAVINGS 

plafnrf^thTr" Browm ex- 

reasom Ol cZT 
geS: For rm 'le 

tngs account, it would I * ? ^ substantial sav- 

from the bank; thercVrne*^v'" “""“““'T >l>c $300 

a savings account as well as “P 

howe\er, that Uie familv i- ^ explained, 

about hal£ paid £ 0 ^!., .“ *-nie was 

policy. These isere both fonnw7' '“*^s‘antial life insurance 
depends on the health 

individual family. ' bcmcm. and cooperation of the 
ADVANCEMENT 

cultural part of family 11'™^,!^,-'’“''®'^ “ “"cemed with the 
rines, charity and chutcli con.riE '““'ion. maga- 

and dentist tees ate all iu,n„ ‘•‘“'S. and doctor 

budget should be as generZ L t P“ “t ‘b" 

large enough to satisfy all the a 

anuly members, the Lowns realiS m ‘''‘= ™‘°'“ 

his money should be spent they wouIh'T ‘‘“"'“'ning how 
nd balance choices carefully if H,ev “’"Pa'" values 

tufaction possible for their money greatest 

-ey. As they talked their fimineial 
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plans over, they could all see that for ilic next few years education 
would require a large ainount of this division of the income if 
the three younger nienibcrs of the family were to have the op- 
portunity to go to college. 


STANDARD UUDGETS 

At this point in the family discussion, one of the children 
asked, “ Father, how do you know ne should spend 15 per cent 
of our income for clothes?" Mr. Brorvn replied that he didn’t 
know that that percentage uould be exactly correct for their 
family, but that it was the pciccniagc uorked out by specialists in 
family management. He then shoued the children the standard 
budgets which the bank had given him. The standard budgets 
for a family of five on various income levels* were as follows: 


Moathl)f income 


1175 

$250 

Federal income tax 
Savings 

Food 

Shelter 

Operating expenses 
cio thing 

Advancement 

12>4% 

25 

25 

10 

15 

12H 

380 

21.40 

42 80 
42.80 
17.12 
25.68 
21.40 

15 60 
29.30 
58.60 
58.60 
23.44 
35.16 
29.30 



175.00 

250.00 

As the Browns looked these 

Standard 

budgets 


S300 

23.60 

34.55 
69.10 
69.10 
27.64 
41.46 

34.55 


$350 

31 60 
39.80 
79.60 
79 60 
31.84 
47.76 
39.80 


300.00 350.00 


clearly see the relation ot tne vanuu. ----- - r 

to the income. It wat aho plain that it tvas the nte of the tneje 
that limited spending. As the income decreases, there ts a smaUer 

percentage available for advancement, savings, and cloth g, 

because a larger percentage must be u or oo . 

Since no mo families have the same standards and goals toward 
which they are working, Mr. Brown explained that the same bud- 
get would not fit all families of the same site and income Stan 
budgets are merely suggestive and can be use as gui epos 
point the way, but they must be altered and adapted to fit the 
Leds and desires of each family and then must be constantly re- 
vised as the family’s income and desires change. Then, too, as 
. Pcrecniags. from - Com.der Yom IV«t.lboot,” by Eihd Laooy of Th, Cl.M 
Plain Dialtr- 
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ihe family grows more experienced in planning, they will probably 
become more skillful in buying and in caring for die things they 
purchase. Skill in these two respects is a great aid in making the 
most of one’s income. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. ^Vhat are ihe usual distsioni of a family butlgci? 

2 If lie family oiin iheir ottn borne. i.hal expenio iiould be included 
under shelter m die budge)? 

3. In “'“‘■ng a home for i family, uhal sliould be coniidered besides llie 
cost ot uie house or the rent? 

1 “"‘I' ‘“1 food coser? 

money for cto died'’”"' '''' 

. ^1^^ best to pfan cloUitng pu, duties oter a peiiod iron) one to three 

9. IVTiat does operiung expense include? 

b“d"ge’t?°“ ■“ ‘P-'-S «Pet« in >nur home 

2. llhy should people base some cash sasings? 

13. mat IS included in th^ “'‘ngw 

H. ^\'hy i, du, disUion oftL t "r‘ ^ 

15. ot ibhat s^Iuc are standard financial planning? 

■ reL^‘;?‘”-’“““‘ ■“ • ‘-'■y “ fahe a sundard budget and folio,. 



UiNIT FOUR. THE BROWNS’S BUDGET 
the drow.ss make a uudcet 

Mrs. Brown suggested Uiat perhaps they could formulate a 
tentative budget tliat tvouid fit their family. They began by 
putting down the absolutely necessary expenditures. Although 
they Jhid never hept any actual records of how they spent their 
money, they had cancelled checks and receipted hills for most 
of their purchases. In addition to these necessary expenses, father 
said they would liave to decide just what they wanted to accom- 
plish. Eacli family member was allowed to Use all the things he 
would like to have. Some of father’s ambitions were to pay off 
the ^300 loan .and to iiave a new overcoat. Mother wanted the 
davenport rcupholstered, a permanent wave, and a new afternoon 
dress. Dick’s rmniediate desires included a canoe and camping 
trip, some new clothes, and, of course, money for college in the 
ne.ir future. Phyllis’ camp expenses were her immediate goal, and 
she would need a permanent by fall as well as new things for 
school. As the Browns looked over their lists, they saw how many 
things they hoped for, and how foresighted they would all have 
to be if they were to achieve their goals. 

Father began by deducting the federal income tax from the 
income. Then, he set aside per month to pay off on the loan, 
as everyone agreed this item was a “ must.” Mrs. Brown brought 
up the subject of war bonds next, and the family agreed that they 
should purchase at least one $18.75 bond each month. Each of the 
children resolved to put 10 percent of his earnings in war stamps. 

Next the family listed their costs for shelter and found that the 
taxes, interest on the mortgage, insurance, and repairs came to 
about 18 per cent of their income. Mr. Brown explained tliat he 
was allowing $120 per year for repairs, and although that figure 
seemed a bit low, he thought he could keep within it by doing 
much of the ^vork himself. 

From past experience mother knew about what it cost to feed 
the family. She thought that, with careftil management and the 
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Wholehearted tooperatioii of all. tlic> could manage on $55 per 
month, including father s lunches dountown and some entertain- 
ing, if the childien earned their lunches. 

In the matter of clothing, they alt felt that their methods had 
been so haphazard in the past that probably the best thing to do 
uould be to take 15 per cent of their income and divide it ac- 
cording to the ubie on p. 150. Tl.cti DIcL volunteered to let 
ther hate Ins share of the clothing allouancc for the coining 
Sinr?l’i‘° E'crjotte approved. 

To estltnate operating expenses, the Brown, had their receipt, 

and the Re =8'"“' 

asPhjIlisandJanepro.Sted'toX’o''"""’"''^ 

and to do them on ^^heXT^ 

dteXtXXXl^,ivfoTX\XetX^R 

the amount set aside for tv^r i j ’ . ^ insurance pa>mcnts, and 
they should set aside some cadi ” * addition, they all thought 
this was possible at the nresentX '""'r'’"' didn’t sec how 

additional mvings they could ^“'^‘''ermore, he said, any 

put into war bonds until thtv v^e' duty, be 

of their income. ' investing at least 10 per cent 

difficult.‘’Tl,cre!eemedtobe»l" nd'nncement was a bit more 

and the ideas of the famin. , ' be covered, 

made for dcnul care hosnln'l"'^ 'aricd. Allowance had to be 

music lessons, church dues cli.l.T“™.“’ ‘'“"“e’s bills, Jane’s 

all forms of paid recreation and "'‘•l'’ niagazincs, books, 
and mother. The children a»r. Personal allowances for father 
^Vhen the Brownj’s bud4 7 ‘°c“™ allowances, 
about like the one shminon'p. 15 ^ "nally completed it looked 
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the financial plan would be revised and changed to meet more 
satisfactorily the family's needs and svislies. Meanwhile, it would 
e necessary for everyone to keep a record of his earnings and 
expenditures so that the family could see where they had made 
Phtif T '™pro''<tnicnt was possible. Since 

to been ,h I'ool.l.eeping in high school, she volunteered 

rgreedChe I ■’"‘lividual 

moZ ’’ “ '™V he used Uiis 


STUDYCJUIDE QUESTIONS 

'■ ha'iug «cl, family member 

t ^r^fatlirerbrerimr'""',’ 

4. reeord! es“:::;b::^ 

6- Upon rtat Sre°I.c«si"«l’ 'r"'f '"'T "’“"th' 

“ 'aouly budget depend? 

activities 

*• Plan a budget for your ovn 

mumtjr. In making your pUn ^ iraaginaiy family in your com- 

b. h-trt:eL^:r f ' -- 

e sLie'!h ■b'^onie ?' "= die awe., and 

d. Set up ■“ “dtiese. 

family to adii«= the desirergLk'”'^ ’’"'P 




A girl may add to her incoine b) Uling care of childreo 
Courtesy. Coniitmert Guide. 


SETTING UP COAI^ 

She began by deciding what she n'an e ^ iv-eek in 

wanted to have S25 for her camp 'portion as well 

August. This amount would take care o 
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as a week at camp. She also w’anted nexv shorts, a new housecoat, 
and a pair of play shoes before going to camp. ^Vhen she came 
back, she would need a netv permanent and money for school 
supplies and fees, and she s\ould r\ant \ery much to have a new 
skirt and some new blouses. In addition, she felt that she should 
ha%e some money for movies, ice cream, and the like during the 
summer. She had promised to put 10 per cent of her earnings in 
uar stamps. 


Pliylhs (ound she could male ahoul $6 each ii eek during the 
summer by caring for her neighbors’ children afternoons and tsvo 
^ r transportation expense 

fiaured ITr' ‘"I”’ earnings svere clear profit. She 

Therefore i t f she could Lke S66. 

I.e OTuld te ’’"“r r, P'" "t'* ">““>■ so tl'Ot 

she ssould accomplish her aims. Her budget looked like this: 

locome 

War lumpi ?66.00 

Camp otpenses ^ 

Pemunent ^ 00 

School fees and tupn|;e< 

Clothing 3.00 

or.horo (mad. „ ,, , 

leads „ ho...., V" 
iklrT^ (made at home) , DO 

Church (1 20 per wck) 

Connctics 2.20 

Recreation (I 50 per week) *-55 

SaWng* for future clothing ® 


m SWOO 

Pl'llhs felt that, if s|,e folio, sed this 
pulses to spend money foolishlv h P • tt and controlled her im- 
she svanied by the end of th^s,^' ‘'“t ‘'""gt 

tr-ric. her s, .ending for ..nk^n •''« should 

» -prnd $25 for h„ own "1“ she was going 

'■w. she was anxious to hnihl no a r summer. Then, 

- she knew, f.e, P”' 

“ ' "’ould not be so great 



AcnvmEs 


1. Keep an expense account for the next month, listing )our expenditures 
under the following headings: food, clothing, savings, educational expense, 
church and charit), recreation, personal grooming. 

2. At the end of the month, criticize jour use of money. 

3. i^fake a plan for the use of jour money for the following month. 
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SECTION V 

THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL AND HER CLOTHES 
UNIT ONE. CHOOSING BECOMING CLOTHES 

CLOTHING AND PERSONALITY 

Ever)’ girl irants to looL .ittraciivc. We knou* good health, per- 
fect grooming, and good posture underlie attractiveness, but we 
also recognize the fact that clotlies play a part in our appearance. 
If we arc well dressed, that is. if our clothes are becoming and are 
suited to tile occasion for which they are worn, then we appear at 
our best, 

"W'hen ire are well dressed, we not only look better but also 
we actually feel better. The assurance and poise that come from 
knowing that we look our best enable us to forget our clothes and 
to concentrate on our work, the conversation of our companions, 
or whatever else requires our attention. Then, too, we must re- 
member that in meeting strangers, our appearance makes the first 
impression upon them. If the impression is unfavorable, it may 
mean that the stranger will never be anything more than a name. 
In this way we may lose the opportunity of adding a congenial 
comrade to our group of friends or may immediately put our- 
selves at a disadvantage in applying for a job or in making a busi- 
ness contact. 

If we are to look our best we must not only be able to select our 
clothes well, but also we must be able to purchase them on a given 
amount of money and to care for them after we have them. Most 
people do not have an unlimited amount of money to spend for 
any of the essentials of life, and many really do not have enough for 
the bare necessities. If we plan our clothing purchases carefully and 
buy with an e)’e to values in relation to the price asked, we shall 
be able to appear attractive within the limits of our budget. Then, 
too, caring for clothing properly promotes a svell-groomed ap- 
pearance and ensures better service from our garments. The time 
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invested in taking care of our clothing gives double return by 
helping us to appear atiraaive and l>y making our clothes last 
longer, thus stretcliirg our clothing tlollars. 

CLOTHING EXPRESSKS IDEAS 

Has it ever occurred to you that clothing expresses ideas? 
Study the clothing shown in some well-knosm picture and see if 
this is not true. Take, tor CMmpIc. " Tlie Age of Innocence," by 
Joshua Reynolds, The soil, delicate texture of the dress and its 
light color, as well as the simple, unsophisticated style of the 
garment, all help to convey the idc.il of youth, ssvcctness, and in- 
nocence that the artist has |)oilraycd. 

Now look at the picture of Whistler’s mother. The long, dark- 
lored dress of fa.rly heavy material gives an impression of the 

thfhonn“ a"'* “W •■'gtt. and the delicateness of 

the bonnet and collar emphasises the old woman’s fragility. 

tain tvnT [“i” v! il'tongh the use of cer- 

have se^en andT "'®’. P'ays or pictures that you 

X ifa r^cturTt"' ,"V “ character ap- 

givc you a descrinti'on' ' t Pcotluccr cannot stop to 

tires, and manned, ,her°efme he",ells‘’"‘‘ 

individual’s personalitv someihing about the 

the screen drSt j^ 

Stick to her principles rc-<r:,rHi ’ "**f”ding individual who will 

bring cLpii^x s.:Th; ™nrr r;" 

Since we have seen that clothing ‘ ’. I"coine. 

clothes we must decide what tve ^'’‘P'^csses ideas. In choosing our 

•hb mean that all our cToth 

Ceruinly not; it is possible t express the same idea? 

• at one time and g^ty and ’‘'‘'■“““ranee and efficiency 

must be consistent in selrai,! “"“*=1. Of course, we 

K'vehavechosenadrefthrha”"’ ''“"““I “cwles of clothing, 
to be sure that our hat and show a businesslike air, we want 
frivolous hat would spoil o,e 'n ' '' “ntle. A fussy, 

o*er. through our app’^mnt"*' ‘eying to tell 
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Some girls seem to thinL that, because nature has made them 
rather plain looking, their clothes must emphasize this plainness 



Sir Joshua Rc)noW$’"Thc Age of Innocence." 

Courtesy. Unuersiiy Prints. 

by being very sev-ere. You have all seen examples of this in the 
girl who wears her straight hair in a boyish bob and chooses plain, 
mannish-type clothes that accent her angularly built body and 



make her seem half boy. It is true that this girl probably would 
look as well as feel, ridiculous in fluffy, ruffled clothes. These are 
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in it 1 r 

ht lrl '■“ P'-’;""”'.’® noliccnbln and nould cmpha^irc 
t; it taTnL T "■""“■■■ "’“’■'"8 he-cem 

express to other .1 I "e "ant to 

"■■•KritaT: 

dramatically as mot ic stars do fo “P""’ “ 

traycd by the movies Each of ‘'i“ P®''" 

*e tvill be poorly or di'stilctiLly drled’°“'’ 

Types of lines 

determine the idea expresft l” ~ ‘‘ dominant helps 

force and integrity. When tinT ‘ S“"'gitt lines express 

poise, dignity, sisotan“tt;"cn'>' 'tT^' ’'"’P^^-™ 

joyousness, Hexibilit), and activity,*’ ’‘f'® ®"gSest grace, 

line. As you lookXtgli’feh'ion"™' ‘>'P' 

n;ost garment, have more Than I ®"""” "o*' ‘h« 

•h®' m those garments "hit 

net one type of line predominatesTf ^ distinetive man- 

---UessseveretvithZStlt;t;“^^ 

ttsTo'^T ’‘"“ ‘‘““"'ttny'tofe d' n ■■'"P”"“' 

■nedium °f ‘hr^Zu^ r^’: "--eable 

of the fiinire ' ^ “ ‘ionder but rounded a is of 

"bo i, slender'loor *i ™P°tn>nt as its nVo "eight 

is stout. "'°°'^“"'t.hanapeTso„ „rth’’”‘'“"’- I*®®°" 

Of us believe th " height .ho 

care too shtlrut^™- ideal. We 

"• '°o stout or too thin, or 
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that our shoulders arc loo narrow and sloping or our hips too 
broad. Height-wciglit tables tell us uhether we are over- or under- 
weight. If wc arc uncertain about our figure defects, we can com- 
pare our measurements with those of some person who is recog- 
nized as the ideal, such as the Lurrent “ Miss America,” or we 
can compare our proportions i«th those of a standard figure. In 
judging proportions, the length of the head from crown to chin 
is the basic measure and all others should be in correct Telation 
to it. Standard proportions* of a woman's figure are as follows: 

Heigbl 114 heads. (The height of ihc average high school girl 1 $ 654 hcad 5 > 

Shoulder Ii/S heads viide mca^ircd in a siraiglit line from one thoulder to 

the other ^ head doun from chin. 

Bust Line 1 head do»n from chin 

Waist Line 73 head IjcIoh Lust line or juti at bend of ellwv. 

Hips Sarac vidth as shoulder Widest part should be esen uiih the urist 

or 3^ heads from ctohti. 

Knees S'Jje heads from croun. 

Ankles 7 heads from croun. 

LINE AND THE FIGURE 

Most of us are likely to feel that in selecting clothes the short, 
stout girl has all tlie problems. We cmy the tall, thin person, who 
seems to be able to wear almost any type of garment. However, 
she too has problems. The short, stout person generally needs 
to select clothes which will suggest height and minimize her width. 
The tall, thin girl, on the other hand, must be careful not to 
emphasize her height lest she appear scrawny and angular. 

In using dress to modify the proportions of the figure, we rely 
upon the lines used, such as the seamh'nes, hemline, waistline, 
neckline, pleats, and trimming, because the eye unconsciously 
follows these lines. To be becoming, these lines must be in har- 
mony with those of the body, must make the body seem of good 
proportions, and must make the wearer's defects less noticeable 
by calling attention to her good points. 

In general, horizontal lines lead the e)e around the figure, 
thus creating an illusion of width. Vertical lines cany the eye up 
and down, thus making the figure seem taller and more slender. 

In using these lines, there are a few points to keep in mind. AI- 
• Practical Home Economics, December, 1929. 
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considered defects. Many people still hold to this idea and select 
s"hle ^ P“' 

Most of our faces are variations from the oval, the most common 
niv-^ ^ t-oiind, and the square-shaped faces. 

nennT" I "Kkline is becoming to the oval-shaped face. If 
people whose faces deviate markedly from the oval wish to make 

which ran h'^rn "T principles 

the faernr i '■ , the shape of 

For ts ° e ' " T "''T “ « ‘="’P''«-es that shape. 

base of the neck wil" make I' f ''’“P ^ 

the one reocars the h round face appear more round, since 

trast to h When '''' “'her is in sharp con- 

"• 'hat nLher 
wed. hou-cve/ the shS contrast ivith it are 

nr a very Teen V „e ■““g-"'"' 

seem less rouL. ’ '“"’P'“- -"nhe a round face 

tnres is not alwa)s"ihe goM tr^*"'^ Perfection of fea- 

ridiciilous to say that esvno • ^ ‘^'''retl and that it is just as 
to say that esenoJe r.T' 'l? » 

good looking, Most variations7r^ blond hair to be 

ihat the eomour of tlteTn'r extreme 
"orn. Rather, ,he neckline sh ml *"r™"’e the neckline to be 
>he personality ot the wearer m,, 'hn' =' helps to express 

emphasire any marked defej’p" '‘"ne time does not over- 
shghtly square face may fed 'tf,,, n person who has a 

expressing a strong, forceful vi “l“’reness is an asset in 

■n no way anentp, ntake i,err' ’’"“"'“'■‘F- “ so, she should 
“■ne time, if herVace is ve ' mL ")“'>re. At the 

ri"! nr 

« "" "P'- ““r ideas 

l^wer ^h- has come down 
"e w-.th innocence and purity “"■* 

y* ^ck svjth mourning. 
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and blue ^vith sincerity and tranquility. In determining how 
color is used to express ideas, let us consider again the pictures 
which we analyzed previously. In “ Xhe Age of Innocence ” the 
delicate color of the dress helps to convey the idea of youthfulness 
and gentleness. Xo bold, bright, strong color is used here. In 
^V'histlcr’s " Mother ” the black of the dress conveys an impression 
of the dignity and calm of old age. 

COLOR AND PERSONALITV 

Colors which are becoming and which express our personality 
not only give pleasure to those who see us but actually give us 
poise and a sense of well being. Of course, we all have emotional 
associations with various colors which are based on past experi- 
ences and which determine to some extent our use of color. Then, 
too, we must take care that, in our effort to express ideas through 
dress, we do not allow color to dominate our personality. It 
should provide the background so that the individual is the 
center of interest. Personalities that are quiet, gentle, and retiring 
may be eclipsed by strong, vivid colors, whereas forceful, vivacious, 
energetic personalities can wear bright, bold colors. 

QUALITIES OF COLOR 

There are certain qualities which color has and certain terms 
which are used in connection with it which we must know if we 
are to use it successfully. The primary colors — those from which 
all others are made — are red, yellow, and blue. The secondary 
colors, which are made by combining two primaries, are orange, 
green, and violet. The intermediate colors are achieved by com- 
bining a primary and a secondary color. For example, when 
orange and yellow are mixed together, we have an intermediate 
color, yellow-orange. 

Black, white, and gray have not been mentioned. They are 
really not colors at all but are neutrals. 

Color also has the quality of warmth or coolness. Red, orange, 
yellow, and red-violet are considered warm, since they are as- 
sociated with the colors of the sun and fire. Blue, green, and blue- 
violet are considered cool colors, since they are associat wit 
the color, of water, moonlight, and gra,,. Warm colors tend to 
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COLOR COMBINATIONS 

Nature iias used color combinations not only by combining the 
green of the stem and leaves with the color of the hoiver but often 
by mahing the flotver itself a combination of colors. In combining 
colors, there are rules to guide us. If we arrange the colors on a 
circle before we begin combining them, sve shall find it easier to 
apply the rules. 


R. 



You will observe that, in arranging the colors on a circle, the 
secondary colors always lie between the two primaries from which 
they are formed, and the intermediate colors between the primary 
and secondary colors of which they are composed. These colors 
can be combined in different ways to create various color har- 
monies. 

The self-tone color harmony consists of different values and 
intensities of one color. A combination of dark blue, medium 
blue, and light blue used in a coat, dress, hat. and accessories is 
an example of this type of color scheme. Touches of ivhite, black, 
or gray may be used with this, as witli any other scheme, to add 
interest. 

The analogous color scheme has more possibilities and is more 
interesting than the self-tone harmony. In this type of combina- 
tion. colors which lie next to each other on the color circle are 
combined. Those colors which lie between the primaries and 
have one color in common make the most pleasing schemes. For 
example, a satisfactory analc^ous color harmony is yellow, yellow- 
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green, and green. In this case yellow is found in all three colors, 
and the colors lie betiveen the primaries yellow and blue. If this 
scheme is made across the primary colors, it is much more difficult 
to handle and the effect is not likely to be pleasing. For example, 
it is difficult to combine red-violet, red, and red-orange in a 
pleasing effect, and yet these colors lie next to each other on the 
color circle. 


In using analogous colors, it is important to have decided dif- 
ferences in tlie values and intensities of the various colors. Other- 
wise, it will appear that the colors were meant to be matched but 
that the matching was unsuccessful. 

The complementary color harmony is made by combining 
colors which he opposite each other on the color circle. Nature 
uses this color combination in the red and green of holly and the 
^^lest intensities, this is a very startling color 
** often used in advertising because it attracts atten- 
nr resemble a billboard 

of color ^ should take care to have the large mass 

more inten ^ sn^aher areas of the complement in 

more intense color for accent. * 

color harmony i, made by com- 

1ho 2 hra:s::: 

and the lowest intensity The 1 ^ 

r' “f ™ density 

an intcrmediam”nlurtC°tl-o''r7°"’' “ primary or 

violet is an example of th^s hirmon "'T 
color circle, violet is the comni ^ 

either side of violet are r«l , • f yellow. The colgrs on 

components of violet Th' ^^^I'e-violet. that is, the two 

starting with the secondary^coWn^""’" 
complements of these thre^ orange, green, or violet. The 
colors are elements, they can^m 1 primary 

With triad color' schema" rtrl.'’”'’"' c°raponent parts, 
possible It they are sUIlfully'ha^le,! ““binations are 

an equilateral triangle on H. i ^tey are made by placing 
"g'c on the color circle or by selecting a color. 
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counting four bejond it on the color circle, and then counting 
four beyond the second color. The triad made from the three 
primary colors is the most difficult, as these colors hate nothing 
in common. 

You tvill notice that in discussing the various color Iiarmonies, 
the statement has appeared frequently that the larger the area the 
duller the color should be. whereas smaller areas may use more 
intense colors. This rule is especially true for street and business 
wear but is not always observ-ed for sport and evening clothes. 
Sport clothes bate the brilliance of the outdoors fora background; 
consequently, intense colors, providing they are suitable for the 
personality of the wearer, do not seem too conspicuous. For evening 
wear, the background provided by bright lights, gay surroundings, 
and the brilliant colors of other gowns makes possible the use 
of more intense color. 

COLOR AND THE CO.MPLE.XION 

■We often hear people say, “ I can't wear green; it isn't a bit 
becoming to me." ^\'hether a color is bwroming depends upon our 
personal coloring, that is, whether we are blonde, brunette, or red' 
haired. Let us analyze eacli of these types. 

The typical blonde has pale yellow or golden hair, blue or 
gray eyes, and a delicate, pink complexion with blue in the 
shadows. A variation of the blonde is the Irish type, who has the 
same coloring in skin and eyes, but tvhose hair is blue-black. In 
general, we say the coloring of these people is cool. 

The typical brunette has dark-brown hair, brown eyes, and 
yellosv-orange skin tones with tinges of red-orange. The red- 
haired type has red-orange hair, browm, blue, or gray eyes, and 
creamy skin tvith red-orange tones. These two types have decidedly 
warm personal coloring. 

The intermediate group, which is probably the largest, may 
have various combinations of hair, skin, and eye coloring. ^ either 
warmth nor coolness predominates in their personal coloring. 

In deciding svhai colors are most becoming to each type, the 
personality of the individual must always be considered. Then, 
too, the skin and hair must have greater consideration than the 
eyes, since they occupy much larger areas and are evident to 
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Others long before the eye coloring can be discerned. Colors re- 
lated to the personal coloring of the individual are generally 
more pleasing than contrasting colors. Therefore, cool colors 
are best for cool types and rvarm colors for tvarm types. The in- 
termediate type can probably t\ear almost any color if the values 
and intensities are right. 

In selecting becoming colors, if sve are able to try on the various 
colors in different values and intensities, we can see just which 
ones are best for us. Then, too, the follosving principles will help 


Complementary colors intensify each other. If we wish to em- 
phasize the pink coloring in our skin, we may wear green. If, 
ouever, s\e ha\e a very red face, we should avoid wearing green. 
Repetition of a color tends to emphasize it. Sometimes this em- 
phasis IS desirable and sometimes not. Tan will make a sallow skin 
ook more salloK, since ,t repeat, ihc sUn tones. On the other hand, 
“> 'mphasize the color of the eyes by 

fo L^n oVdrtlSr’er 

tense coloMsTn’, " "*er delicate, ven' in- 

and faded, Ho.veter'"h«rrvm"r“r^’ 

of these neoni^ -.nei i.u ^ contrast in the coloring 

may be ntonomnou,^ 'o?*rkTrr ''h“"’l"®’ 

collar, dowers or heart, i, i ' ™ ”■ ’’'‘Sht color, such a, a 

Light coSiTenffo’S “r'r 
effect may or mav not h. i • ‘*>e brunette. This 

beauty do not require that ete^'r''’'n standards of 

piexion. Brunettes are a rtt .• ^ ® white com- 

-etoemphSr ptrj,‘r„’rfr^" 

Sirne for now in our personal an ^ Thcgcal that we 

sonaiity and make the most of ““f 

person is better able to exnre,, warm-type 
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In choosing colors, the red-haired girl must decide tvliether slie 
wants to empliasize or to subdue the color of her hair. Colors 
which blend with her hair coloring, such as dark brown, will tend 
to subdue it, whereas greens and blue-greens, being complements 
of her hair tones, tend to emphasize the color of the hair. 

COLOR AND THE WARDROBE 

In selecting our clothes from the standpoint of color, we must 
consider not only the color combinations used in each garment 
and the becomingness of the color to the individual but also the 
color of each garment in relation to the other articles of clothing 
in the wardrobe ivith which it must be worn. Generally, in plan- 
ning the wardrobe, it is best to select first those garments which 
will be worn for several seasons and which must be worn with 
several different garments. Coats are a good starting point in 
planning our wardrobes, since most of us have to near a coat for 
more than one season and do not have a different coat for each 
dress. After selecting a coat, we can build our wardrobes around 
its color. 

In planning your wardtobe in color units such as have been 
described, it is possible to plan just two units for a year, one for 
winter and one for summer. Each unit has a predominating color 
which can be used in various values and intensities. Variety and 
contrasts are achieved by combining different garments and 
through the use of different accessories. When the clothing allow'- 
ance is very liberal, as many units can be planned as seem desirable 
and can be afforded. Each unit, of course, has a predominating 
color, and the various units may be related to each other or may 
be entirely independent. 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. What are the advantages o£ being atliacthe? 

2. tVhat factors underlie attractheness? 

3. tVhat do we mean i^hen we say a person is well dressed? 

4. What are the advantages of being tvell dressed? 

5. tVhat should we know in order that we may be tvell dressed? 

6. How is clothing used to express ideas in the pictures "The Age of 
Innocence" and Whistler’s "Mother”? 

7. IVhat ideas are expressed by the following; (a) a nurse’s uniform; (b) a 
policeman’s uniform: (c) riding clothes; (d) a nun’s habit? 
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Must our clothing ahva)T express the same ideas? 

Define line. 

What types of lines are found in clothing? 

WTiat docs each of these types express? 

Why should the figure be the first point of consideration when selecting 
becoming clothes? 

What IS meant by the silhouette? 

Doci ih= preicM-day silhouetit modify iho Egore in nny «n)f 
of '"'p ■" n'o'liijing die proporlioni 

What lypn ot line is usually used lo increase ihe ss-idlli of the Enure? To 
increase height? 

o' »' » <!"« 

'm! ifrhhl, , personalities? Suggest 
s'^s ,n nhich this purpose may be athiesed. 

fVhs.'V^' ™P0'tant in dress design? 

of a lace?'’To modins"stope?°“ ’'"P' 

mat is the argument used against attempting male all lace, appear 


ai,cU.^’'XS coloS'’ 

"Mothe™ expr'etrcleT and Whistled, 

retiring’ perj„ib,,‘°'r, 

Name the „a™ colors? the P'™"*''")' 

'\Tiy do ads-ancing colors maLc ihf ft 
colon male .he r.g„,e appear analle,? 

dress? Oa,l„^^^^ 

'■ Hoc, may salue be uri ’ a 

* ‘he primary colors*"Hjw”a'” ‘t**' ‘o the face? 

the color sihceP ' related to the other colors on 

- Name the secondarv coInn «... 

the color wheel? ' related to the other colors on 

ilos. may hlatll’Uii'™^'^ “amples. 

;■ ^■™'r dr? six color hara„„ij^f tire norld of color? 

' f a tlTical blond, a Tell hnse each is made. 

. JPa- I'hat is the coloring of girts m ruimite, and a typical red-haired 
l' \ ? x"' “P'rarire the ni„? T’ “tnoreciiate type? 
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39. When is it desirable to repeat one's natural coloring in dress? Why? 

40. How may a brunette make her sUn look darker? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Write a paragraph about the most attractise penon you have eter knoun. 
State what made thts person aitractise. 

2. Describe a character m a movie or play whose clothing expressed an idea 
Explain what was done to express this idea. 

5. From fashion magazines cut and mount an illustration of a costume 
which expresses self-assurance and efficiency and another that expresses 
gaiety and frivolity. Write a few statements about each illustration to 
show how the effect has been achieved. 

4. From a fashion magazine cut and mount an illustration of a costume in 
which straight lines are dominant and one in which curved lines are 
dominant. Do these costumes use more than one type of line? UTiat 
idea is expressed in each illustration? 

5. From a fashion magazine cut and mount an illustration of a costume that 
makes the figure appear wider and one that makes the Jigure appear 
taller by the construction lines used. Indicate the lines that do this. 

6. From a fashion magazine cut and mount several illustrations in which 
the face has been made the center of interest through different devices. 
Indicate in each case the method used. 

7. Select people in your class wiih different shaped faces. Try various neck- 
lines on these individuals, and observe the effect on the shape of the face 

8. From a fashion magazine select a costume in color that would be suitable 
for a gentle, retiring person and one for a forceful, vivacious, energetic 
person. Write a few statements explaining why these color schemes would 
not be interchangeable for these individuals. 

9. Mount samples of colored paper or cloth to illustrate (u) the primary 
colors; (6) the secondary colon; (c) advancing colors; (d) receding 
colors; (e) warm colors; (/) cool colors; (g) a light and a dark value 
of the same color; (A) a bright and a dull intensity of the same color. 

10. Make a color wheel, using colored paper, water color, or crayon. Label 
each color. 

11. Mount pictures of six costumes, each of which illustrates a different one 
of the color harmonies described in your textbook. 

12. Classify the members of your group as to personal coloring. 

13. Select a typical blonde, brunette, redhead, and intermediate type from 
your group. Try various «»lors in different values and intensities on 
these individuals, and observe the effect on their personal coloring. 

14. Plan a wardrobe for yourself from the standpoint of color, choosing a 
key color for a coat and planning other garments around it. 
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We should feel very conspicuous it ivc score .1 bathing suit to 
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dressed for an occasion than when we are overdressed. The types of 
clothing which most of us find necessary are clothes for home, 
school, street, work, church, and social occasions. 



This jumper can be made suiiable lor different occasions by varying the type of 
blouse worn wilb Courtesy, Kmplidty Pattern Company. 


CLOTHES FOR HOME 

The clothes which we wear to work around our homes should 
be comfortable, simple, easily laundered, trim, and attractive. 
Low-heeled oxfords that give the foot some support and at the 
same time are adapted to active physical exercise are best. Some 
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people seem to think that their personal appearance around their 
home does not matter and that old party dresses and bedroom 
slippers are the proper things to wear. Their unsuitability is 
certainly obvious. 
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ow’n home, the colors can he as garish and the style as individual as 
)ou wish. 

SCHOOL CLOTHES 

Since most of your lime is spent in school, classroom clothes 
are important. School clothes should be sturdy, as they must take 
continuous wear. If you arc to work with the greatest efficiency 
and concentrate on )our studies, your clothes should be light in 
weight and comfortable and should allow you to move freely. 
They should be of materials that hold their shape fairly well, 
do not wrinkle easily, and can be laundered. These qualities will 
keep the time spent in the care of your clothing at a minimum. 
Clothes that can be laundered are less expensive to keep in good 
condition than those which must be dry cleaned and are much 
more likely to be kept fresh and free from odors. All this does 
not mean tliat school clothes cannot be attractive. They should 
be good-looking and smart in a simple way, so that you will have 
the feeling of self-assurance which comes from being correctly 
dressed. Skirts worn with sweaters or blouses and extra jackets 
which can be worn with different dresses provide for changes 
with little extra expense. With school clothes a low-heeled sport 
shoe is most suitable as well as most comfortable and efficient. 

CLOTHES rOR STREET AND CHURCH 

Usually the clothes we wear for school are equally suitable for 
street and church wear. Their most important characteristics are 
that they are not fussy; they are generally rather conservative in 
color and design. This is especially true if you live in a large city, 
where stores and large buildings comprise a background against 
which light, bright colors are apt to be conspicuous. 

SPORTS CLOTHES 

Probably the outstanding qualities of active sports clothes, that 
is, those in which we really engage in activities, is comfort and 
freedom. To play our best game of tennis or basketball, to swim 
or ride horseback with enjo>-ment. we must be perfectly com- 
fortable and must not feel hampered by our clothes. 

Each type of physical activity has its o^vn particular costume. 
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We ha%'e tennis dresses, riding habits. b.ithing suits, skating out- 
fits, skisuiis, and many other spccialircd sports garments, cadi 
with its own particular tj pc of shoes, headdress, and equipment. In 
these garments colors can be bright and gay, for they arc generally' 
worn outdoors, where wc ime the sky, grass, and trees as a 
background. Materials should be strong and durable, there should 
be no frilU or ruffies. and jesvelry should be limited to a simple 
uatch or pin. Then, too, we should take care to be consistent in 
our sports clothes and to svear them in the proper places. High- 
heeled shoes with slacks are as absurd as snowshoes on the beach, 
and shorts, ankle socks, and halters scarcely have a place on city 
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groomed and the thought and care to select appropriate clothes. 
Your general appearance should indicate that >ou are capable of 
handling the job for which you are being intervieired. 

^Vhen applying for a job, your coat, suit, or dress should be 
conservative in color and cut. Skirt lengths should be fashionable 
but not extreme, and hems should be even. The neckline of your 
dress or blouse should not be too low'. Accessories such as light 
collars must be immaculate and in good repair. Your hat should 
be smart but not bizarre and your shoes suitable for business 
and clean, with straight heels. You should wear a girdle and 
brassiere if your figure needs restraint to make you look neat and 
trim. Any jewelry srorn should be suitable in type and incon- 
spicuous. Your skin should be clean and clear, your hair clean and 
simply dressed, your nails conservative in length and srell cared 
for, your hands free from stains, your teeth clean, and your eye- 
brows not plucked too thin. Fingernail polish and make-up should 
be conservatively used and should be suited to your natural color- 
ing and to daytime wear. 

The basis of a well-groomed appearance is cleanliness. A body 
kept clean by a daily bath is a goijd foundation on which to work. 
Underclothing and stockings may be washed out each night to 
keep them fresh and dainty. If dresses are worn alternately, there 
will be ample opportunity for airing them, which helps to keep 
them fresh. Clothes that cannot be laundered should be dry 
cleaned frequently. Deodorants are an invaluable aid in keeping 
free from perspiration odors. They are especially necessary during 
the period of job hunting, when nervous tension causes most 
people to perspire excessively. Perfume of course has no place in 
your job. Marked odors are often obnoxious to others even though 
they may be pleasing to you. Too often perfume is used in an at- 
tempt to conceal body odors when a bath would behiuch more 
effective. 

Since you are often asked to remove your coat during an inter- 
view, your coat-lining must be neat and clean. If the lining is 
ripped or worn, be sure to mend it before starting to look for a 
job. Sometimes it is necessary to open your purse. An orderly 
purse with a clean, neat lining creates a favorable impression. 

After you have a job, the type of work you do will determine 
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the kind of clothes worn. Such jobs as those of the nurse, waitress, 
and cook require a standardized uniform which signifies cleanli- 
ness, efficiency, and comfort. They are made of inexpensive, dura* 
ble materials that can be easily laundered. They should at all 
times look neat and be immaculately clean, 

The office srorker, clerk, teacher, social svorker, and probably 
others will wear very much the same type of costume they wore in 
applying for their jobs. The amount of leeway in this respect will 
depend on the location of the work and the type of job. Those of 
you who work m a large city where it is necessary to ride busses, 
streetcars, or subways to work will naturally dress more conserva- 
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J T’ "" “'PP”''"'* not by (he heel of the 

hoe but by the muscles of the foot. The longitudinal arch gives 
spring and grace to our step. The transserse arch makes it possible 
to grip the earth uitli our toes and push off to the next step. When 
"e wear high-heeled shoes, all our weight is thrown on our toes, 
and as a result our walk is very stiff and awksvard. Eventually the 
arches of the feet will fall, not only because they are thrown out 



A good Khool »hoe. Courtesy, Consumer's Guide. 

of shape by high heels, but also because the muscles which sup- 
port these bony strucures cannot function and hence receive no 
exercise to keep them strong. The result is flat feet. Have you 
ever seen a duck walk? Then you have some idea of how a person 
with flat feet appears. 

In addition to a low. broad heel, our shoes should have a 
straight line on the inside of the foot and a toe sufficiently 
rounded to allow our toes plenty of room. A shoe that is too 
pointed not only crowds and distorts the toes, but also pushes the 
big toe of the foot inward, causing the joint of that toe to become 
enlarged. 

In buying shoes we can be sure they are long enough for the 
feet if the tip of the largest toe is at least one-half inch from the 
end of the shoe. Surely in this day cver^’one knows of the harmful 
effects of too short shoes, and the era of the fashionably small 
foot vanished with hoop skirts and with the coming of sports for 
Women. 

It is also just as important that our hose be sufficiently long 
for our feet, not only for reasons of durability, but also for com- 
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the kind o£ clothes worn. Such jobs as those of the nurse, waitress, 
and cook require a standardired uniform which signifies cleanli- 
ness, efficiency, and comfort. They are made of inexpensive, dura- 
ble materials that can be easily laundered. They should at all 
limes look neat and be immaculately clean. 

The ofTice worker, clerk, teacher, social worker, and probably 
others will wear vei7 much the same type of costume they wore in 
applying for their jobs. The amount of leeway in this respect will 
depend on the location of the work and the type of job. Those of 
you svho work in a large city where it is necessary to ride busses, 
streetcars, or subways to work wilt naturally dress more conserva- 
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base of the toes. These arches are supported not by the heel of the 
shoe but by the muscles of the foot. The longitudinal arch gives 
spring and grace to our step. Tlic transverse arch makes it possible 
to grip the earth with our toes and push off to the next step. When 
've wear high-heeled shoes, all our weight is thrown on our toes, 
and as a result our walk is very* stiff and awksvard. Eventually the 
arches of the feet will fall, not only because they are thrown out 



A good ichoot shoe. Courtesy, Consumer's Guide, 

of shape by high heels, but also because the muscles which sup- 
port these bony strucures cannot function and hence receive no 
exercise to keep them strong. The result is flat feet. Have you 
ever seen a duck walk? Then you have some idea of how a person 
with flat feet appears. 

In addition to a low, broad heel, our shoes should have a 
straight line on the inside of the fool and a toe sufficiently 
rounded to allow our toes plenty of room. A shoe that is too 
pointed not only crowds and distorts the toes, but also pushes the 
big toe of the foot inward, causing the joint of that toe to become 
enlarged. 

In buying shoes we can be sure they are long enough for the 
feet if the tip of the largest toe is at least one-half inch from the 
end of the shoe. Surely in this day everyone knows of the harmful 
effects of too short shoes, and the era of the fashionably small 
foot vanished %vith hoop skirls and with the coming of sports for 
women. 

It is also just as important that our hose be sufficiently long 
for our feet, not only for reasons of durability, but also for com- 
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fort. In selecting hose, service weight for school, business, and 
sports near, and chiffon for afternoon and evening are appro- 
priate. ^ 

Closes, like shoes, should harmonize with the entire costume. 
Here, again, the materials from which the gloves arc made de- 
termine to some extent where they will be ivorn. We have knitted 
wool, fabric, and suede gloves for sports wear. For street, church, 
and travel we have gloves of kid. chamois, doeskin, and silk. 
Gloves for evening are kid. silk, velvet, or suMe fabric. 

In the matter of purses, we have an even wider range of fabrics, 
torn coarsely woven homespuns for sports wear through the 
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That the volume of buying is enormous is evinced by the 
fact that in 1912 more than fifty-six billion dollars were spent 
by consumers in more than one million retail stores throughout 
this country. Of these dollars, how many do you suppose brought 
real happiness to the spender, how many %vere wasted on useless 
articles, and how many were spent for articles of such poor quality 
that the pleasure tvhich should have been derived from them 
turned to disappointment? 

Each one of us in the course of a lifetime buys hundreds of 
thousands of articles in an effort to satisfy our needs and desires. 
The extent to which these needs and desires arc satisfied is de- 
termined by how wisely wc buy. The government and large 
business firms have specialists to do their buying and even main- 
tain laboratories to check the quality of products before they 
buy. Under such a system needs are carefully analyzed to deter- 
mine what type of product is required, a survey is made of the 
various types available, and these types are tested and compared 
for quality and price. AH possible information is gathered so that 
avoidable errors in buying can be eliminated and wise choices 
made. 

Agencies such as the government, hotels, and railroads, whose 
purchases run into millions of dollars, buy by specification; that 
is, they specify exactly the qualities the product must have. For 
instance, in buying sheets the government specifies the thread 
count or the number of threads per inch in ivarp and filling, the 
weight, tensile strength, weave, and size, and the requirement that 
they be tom rather than cut. 

The average consumer cannot specify her needs in the same 
Avay that these agencies do, as she buys on a small scale, but she 
%vill do ivell in buying to approximate the government specifica- 
tions as closely as possible as a measure of quality. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 

The average consumer not only lacks the aid of a private lab- 
oratory and the know ledge of a specialist but she is also beset by 
other dilBculties. She is surrounded by a svcalth of articles at- 
tractively displayed; advertising brings thousands more to her 
attention; prices of articles of the same type vary widely; and in- 
o^ation about the article she wishes to huy seems vague and 
difficult to obtain. Everything is very confusing. 
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that the more expensive hose arc of better quality. This is an in- 
definite statement svhich means little or nothing in terms of ri’ear. 
If she pays $1.50 for the stockings, tvhen hose priced at $1.00 
would give just as good service and look as well, she has 
wasted $.50. On the other hand, if she bu)s $.59 stockings which 
will not sur\i\e one svearing, she lias thrown away the entire 
purchase price. 

^Vhen you consider that a modern department store carries 
about five hundred thousand articles in stock, which they display 
attractively and advertise widely to make each seem desirable, 
you can see that a sound basis for selecting goods, as well as a 
supply of sales resistance, is essential to a wise use of money. 

UNWISE CHOOSING 

If you were to ask a group of girls what brand of stockings they 
were wearing and why they had chosen that brand, >ou probably 
would get a variety of answers. Some would haN e bought a particu- 
lar brand because it was cheap; some, because the brand chosen 
was expensive and therefore should be good; some, because the 
brand was advertised over the radio or because an advertisement 
in a magazine said it would give their legs allure; some, because 
a friend said that the brand u'as good; and some, because the 
clerk said that the brand u'as their best-seiJer. None of these so- 
called reasons is an intelligent one; that is, none is based on the 
qualities of the stockings which best meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual. 

WISE CHOOSING 

If we are to spend our money to the best advantage, we must 
analyze our needs and desires and determine just what we want 
most. The majority of us ha\e a limited amount of money to 
spend, and the same dollar cannot be spent in two different places. 
Shall we spend it for a bottle of rauch-desired but unnecessar)' 
perfume, or shall we save it toward a new bag to carry with our 
neiv afternoon dress? \Vhich course will give the greater satisfac- 
tion? The perfume ivill provide a few moments of pleasure but 
will soon be gone. The new bag will help to give us the poise 
which comes from knowing that we are ivell dressed doivn to the 
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last detail of our costume and will last for several seasons. Money 
that is svell spent brings us real lasting satisfaction. This fact does 
not mean that we should ne\cr spend our money for things which 
bring us only temporary pleasure, but that we should first analyze 
our needs and desires and be sure that we are getting what we 
want for our money. 

Of course, wise spending involves making a plan so that sve may 
set fm ourselves goals svliich will give us the greatest satisfaction 
possible. It IS wise to plan elothing expenditures at least a year 
ahead. First, lake an inventory of the garments and accessories 
you have on hand that arc wearable, then decide just what you 
need to purchase. If you plan your svardrohe in color units around 
staple garments as was suggested in Unit I. you will find that the 
xesulu will he more s.atisf>ing than if you have no particular sys- 
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reason. Advertisements that advise the reader to use certain prod- 
ucts because Mrs. Wealthy does scarce!) appeal to reason. Adver- 
tisements of this type seldom give any facts about the product. 
Theirs is an emotional appeal which may reach the consumer by 
radio, billboards, m.igarines, newspapers, salesmen, or the mail and 
which tends to create a demand for die product. Even advertising 
which is not necessarily untnithfiil may be misleading. We must 
be careful to evaluate the article by examination and to investi- 
gate for ourselves rather than to accept the statements of the 
advertisement, svhich may be exaggerated. We must also analyre 
our needs carefully to be sure that they are genuine needs and 
not mere desires created by ads’ertising. 

Considerable help in buying can be obtained from printed ma- 
terial. Books have been svritten that svill help us in buying many 
of the articles we use daily. Afanufacturers, retail stores, finance 
companies, and certain departments of the government publish 
booklets giving consumer information on various articles. Many 
of these are free, can be purchased for a small sum, or can be 
secured from the public library. 

There are private agencies which help the consumer, such as 
the American Medical Association, whose seal assures you of the 
purity and wholesomeness of the product on which it appears. 
Gcraranfees are useful in chac they indicate that someone u’iil as- 
sume some responsibility. However, a guarantee is useless unless 
it is written, is dated, and names the guarantor. In addition the 
guarantee should specify the period for which the article is 
guaranteed, the exact adjustment that will be made in case 
the product proves unsatisfactory, and just what is guaran- 
teed, A label which says “ Guaranteed fast color ” does not 
say what the color is fast to. A better label would specify, “ Color 
guaranteed fast to sunlight, to washing, and to perspiration.” 

Various testing services are also available to consumers. Many 
stores have laboratories where experts investigate the qualities of 
articles before placing them in stock and where they can make 
tests on goods which customers have found unsatisfactory. These 
laboratories can usually be a source of information for the con- 


sumer. 
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last detail of our costume and will last for several seasons. Money 
that is well spent brings us real lasting satisfaction. This fact does 
not mean that we should never spend our money for things which 
bring us only temporary pleasure, hut that we should first analyze 
our needs and desires and be sure that we are getting what we 
want for our money. 

Of course, wise spending involves making a plan so that we may 
set for ourselves goals wl.icli will give ns the greatest satisfaction 
possible. It is wise to plan clothing expenditures at least a year 
ahead. First, take an inventory of the garments and accessories 
you have on hand that are wearable, then decide just what you 
need to purchase. If you plan your wardrobe in color units around 
staple garments as was suggested in Unit 1, you will find that the 
results will be mote satisfying than if yon have no particular sys- 
vS; Term''"" “Fhsive trhich do not harmonize 

ear out W T 8°'“” quickly, which 

Xh reo^, r' I " '•■u'sonfl-lc amount of service, 

after being purchMed!° ‘'’'V ucc discarded soon 

and aceeLmLd'ha™Len Tf " Buements 

is the next nroblem w *enn«»ed, the selection of each article 
standpoint of type style' are” “"’“’f garment from the 
"hat we expect dre P”“ i" cc'ution to 

for an the S ml 

decisions. ^ in making our 

AIDS I.N BUVINC 

sumer with iL ndd pmdm«“,vh"5, "''““'c acquaints the con- 
n^rket and gives him infai... • * constantly coming on the 

product, a, well artTlIs r -E 

vertising is truthful and trivM ». purchased. Good ad- 

gent choices. However we ^*^^°”'yE>ichwecanmakeintelli- 
advertising is to sell the orodii^”*^ r^hze that the purpose of 
t‘scr often appeals to our nrSsi^ ^ do so the adver- 

orour emotions rather than to our 
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reason. Adsertisements that advise the reader to use certain prod- 
ucts because Mrs. ^VeaUhy does scarcely appeal to reason. Adver- 
tisements of this type seldom give any facts about the product. 
Theirs is an emotional appeal which may reach the consumer by 
radio, billboards, magazines, newspapers, salesmen, or the mail and 
which tends to create a demand for the product. Even advertising 
which is not necessarily untruthful may be misleading. W'e must 
be careful to evaluate the article by examination and to investi- 
gate for ourselves rather than to accept the statements of the 
advertisement, which may be exaggerated. ^Ve must also analyze 
our needs carefully to be sure that they are genuine needs and 
not mere desires created by advertising. 

Considerable help in buying can be obtained from printed ma- 
terial. Books have been uxitten that will help us in buying many 
of the articles we use daily, ^^anufacture^s, retail stores, finance 
companies, and certain departments of the government publish 
booklets giving consumer information on various articles. Many 
of these are free, can be purchased for a small sum, or can be 
secured from the public library'. 

There are private agencies which help the consumer, such as 
the American i\fedical Association, whose seal assures you of the 
purity and wholesomeness of the product on which it appears. 
Guarantees are useful in that they indicate that someone will as- 
sume some responsibility. However, a guarantee is useless unless 
it is written, is dated, and names the guarantor. In addition the 
guarantee should specify the period for which the article is 
guaranteed, the exact adjustment that will be made in case 
the product proves unsatisfactory, and just what is guaran- 
teed. A label which says " Guaranteed fast color ” does not 
say what the color is fast to. A better label would specify, “ Color 
guaranteed fast to sunlight, to washing, and to perspiration." 

Various testing services are also available to consumers. Many 
stores have laboratories where experts investigate the qualities of 
articles before placing them in stock and where they can make 
tests on goods which customers have found unsatisfactory. These 
laboratories can usually be a source of information for the con- 


sumer. 
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Some magazines have testing laboratories. A manufacturer may 
send in his product to be tested, and if it is approved, its 
advertising is accepted by the magazine. With such a business ar- 
rangement tile standards by which the product is judged are apt 
to be low, and no explanation of why a product is accepted or 
rejected is ever given the consumer. Such organizations as Con- 
sumers’ Research and Consumers Union also give some assistance 
to iiyers. They are reputed to be nonprofit organizations receiv- 
ing no money from manufacturers and supported solely by the 
'xamin"”"!, -"'"■‘’di-ies which they 

test air, he T’l 'T"’ th^y cannot 

nace Iwh “ ‘hef cannot keep 
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In buying ' l-^'-'y- 

mental facts that will help j° well"® some funda- 
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EasJy laundered. Easily washed, Should be care* Canbewasbed; Must be washed £as3y laundered. 
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Tlic simplest \kca\c is made by taking one set of threads over and 
under c\cry other one of the second set. This Is callctl the plain 
weave. Bcc.iusc of ns simplicity it is cheapest, aiul, if made of 
tightly twisted yarns woven close together, forms a very strong 
material. 

The diagonal lines that you see in serge arc made by passitig 
the crosswise ilucads over groups of lengthwise threads in such 
a way as to form these diagonal lines. This is called the ivvill weave 
and gives a very strong material. 

The smooth surf.ace of sateen is made by the sateen weave. 
The crosswise thread passes under a huge tunnher (as many as 
twelve) lengthwise threads and passes over otjc. As a result long, 
loose threads or floats arc left on the stirfacc of the cloth which 
^ sniooih, lustrous appcaiance to the ma* 
icnal. The material may l)e firm, but the loose threads arc easily 
pulled, making a less serviceable fabric. ^Vhcn the warp threads 
arc left as floats instead of the filling thrca.Js, the weave is called 

weav^*rn' T!'’^*'**** ^ 0 "'cling, and some rugs are made with a pile 
over vvirl lengthwise threads is looped 

cut' for Tti t* weaving. For velvet, these loops are 

pi crushr, "I'cn know tiat .hi, 

p.l= crushes and mun bo brushed rrc.,nen.ly .o keep it free from 

on'’slechi1o™r"n'nT'' 

carefuiiy worked om to 

is an intricate piece of m'achC! 

by this weave arc more " ''y 

weave. pensive than those m.idc by the plain 

Knitting iH'inein’r’' 7' T “>’• !>« am knitted, 

elastic than woven ones butsh' 'n'^' nialerials are more 

stretch out of shape. In’addithT'f ‘'''y 

and therefore warmer ^nr^ ’ fabrics are more porous 

terials. You can see thp« cleaned than woven nia* 

sports clothes, hose, and und ^ fabrics are suitable for 
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In selecting a fabric, the t>pc of weave must be taken into 
consideration. If durability, economy, and ease in caring for the 
fabric are of greatest importance, the plain or twill wea\e is the 
wisest choice. If, however, beauty and interest in design are the 
first considerations, the satin, pile, or Jacquard w'ea\e is the most 
desirable. 

FINISHES FOR FABRICS 

After the cloth has been woven it may be finished in many dif- 
ferent wa>s. Color may be applied to cloth in three wa)s. The 
yarns may be djed before weaving, the cloth may be woven and 
then dyed, or color may be printed on after weaving. The colors 
of many materials are guaranteed fast to sun and washing and arc 
so labeled. In case there is no label to this effect, the buyer 
should inquire wliether the store guarantees the color. 

Sizing material with starch and weighting with metallic salts 
are done for the purpose of making the material seem more 
closely woven and heavier than it really is. After washing or clean- 
ing, the material appears loosely woven and sleazy, and the 
garment usually shrinks. Sizing can sometimes be detected by 
rubbing the material between the fingers. If a white, powdery 
substance appears, the material has been sized. 

Cotton materials may be calendered, that is, given a temporary 
luster by passing them between hot rollers. This luster will dis- 
appear when the fabric is laundered. On the other hand, merceri- 
zation, which is a process of treating cotton with a chemical, will 
give a permanent luster and actually increase the strengtli as well 
as the beauty of the fabric. 

Crease-resistant qualities are sometimes given to cotton, linen, 
and rayon fabrics by treating them with synthetic resins. The 
labels "Tebilized” and "Vitalized” mean that the material has 
been so treated. ^Veaves that give a springy quality to fabrics make 
them less likely to hold wrinkles. Zelan is a process which has 
been developed to keep fabrics fresh and to make them resistant to 
spotting with liquids and to perspiration. Since it makes the 
fabric resistant to moisture, it also helps to keep it from wrinkling, 
as the absorption of moisture is one cause of wrinkling. 

Materials are napped by scratching up the ends of the fibers and 
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d. Seams: flat, double stitched. 

e. Reni£orfcnients jt places of greatm wear. 

/. Design, conromung to figiJrc, sviih ample room for sitting and walk- 
ing 

g Straps; adjustable, firml) fastened to garment. 



Vkib.e'lg 

f-nu 1. ob.„,. 


Anthe/strarg, flstsmocih' 
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Street rvear. Gloves of finer leathers, such as kid and doeskin, are 
suitable for more dressy occasions. 



The folloiving table will give )Ou some idea of the sources of 
the various leathers and their characteristics: 


Leather Solrce CKARAcnaisncs 

Buckskin ' deer selsety »n finish, durable, soft. 

Harm 

Capeskin sheep smooth, hcavj-, durable 

Kid )cmng goau and lambs fine, Ihsn, pltable 

SuMe sheep soft, selvct), supple 

Doeskin sheep supple, soft of nap. strong 

Mocha North African sheep soft, tery durable 

Pigskin Hjld hog of Mexia» and coarse grained, tough, durable, flot- 

South America ible 
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d. Seams- fiat, double stitched. 

e. Reinforcements ai places of greatest wear, 

/. Design: confoiming to figure, with ample room for sitting and walk- 
ing. 

g. Straps, adjustable, firnil) fastened to garment. 



foolers, lengths, sizes' mdT r ^ variety of materials, 
from which to choclse tf ^construction, as well as prices, 

t>efore you go shoppin-r tn!no? ^ '^ny wisely it will be well 
Ijnds of gloves, the tvne ih-.i k ”*”^^*nng about the various 

'"in teidr„g“r,“h“" ""*■ 

must consider the maTcriirof”! purchase, >ou 

gloves of «ool or Strins and I “ "’“‘I=- Kn'K'd 

loalhcrs, such as capesUn an?°'".“' "“''‘‘l 

P>gs in, are suitable for sports and 
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Street wear. Gloves of finer leathers, such as kid and doeskin, are 
suitable for more dressy occasions. 



The following table will give you some idea of the sources of 
the various leathers and their characteristics: 


Le^tuek 

Source 

CtlARACTERISnCS 

Buckskin 

deer 

vdsety in finish, durable, soft, 
watni 

Capeskin 

sheep 

smooth, heavy, durable 

Kid 

young goats and lambs 

fine, thin, pliable 

Suiide 

sheep 

soft, selvety. supple 

Doeskin 

sheep 

supple, soft of nap, strong 

Mocha 

North African sheep 

soft, very durable 

Pigskin 

■wild hog of Mexico and 

coane grained, tough, durable. Sex* 

South America 

ible 
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rf. Seams: flat, double stitched. 
e. Reinforccmcms ut places of greatest wear. 

/. Design: conroinnng to ligure, tvitli ample room for silling and walk* 
mg. 

g. Straps: adjustable, firmly fastened to garment. 
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Street u-ear. Gloves of finer leathers, such as kid and doeskin, are 
suitable for more dressy occasions. 
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Gloves may be cut by one of three meUtods. Table-cut gloves 
^ They are cut one at a time to accurate measurements 
and are olten marked with the emblem of the " Glover’s Guild," 
a pan of crossed setssors. This emblem is used oniy on tabie-cut 
g oses; Pattern-cut gloves are cut from a pattern requiring much 
ess skilled cutters. The fit of the gloves depends on how carefully 
we oil vf '* “l“t-cutting is used for inexpen- 

bv nsin from a pile of leather 

that bttle care is taken in cutting them. 

effect desirpd*°^^f made in \-arious wajs, depending on the 
he L“e'^ “t S'ove. The " pique ’^eam is 

edgeTo the “> -fke. The 
tvifh one to form a flat seam 

durable finish. ’A'.,?’’ “"“'““‘"S “ "“t. clastic, and 

material together with a l' “"''"g the two right sides of the 

right side out. The o*ts«^ “‘“^V"'^ ‘“'"‘"S *''= slo' c 

on the right side of the"glovr S'i" ‘>'0 “0“ 

suited to gloves for sports^sear tJI “ “P'O^Hy 

the two wrong sides of th^ m . ’ • i ts made by placing 

and over on the ri?ht id c ^®&cther and then sewing over 
‘O tvear and the s2m S'”''- ^hc Utreads are ex^posed 

to dress gloves. “ “ ‘hat Uiis finish is more suited 

erally the doth for fabric elT* ^nd rayon. Gen- 

and better-fitting produ a more elastic 

effects, and cotton fabric* ^ come in different pattern 
sembling suede. sometimes given a soft finish re- 

length of "g°lovL''b 'Sssrf"'” “ ““ “““ considered. The 

representingoneinchme^' J"r “ch button 

P edge of the glove. In conUU™™ ‘he thumb to the 

Hull “eatured each time vou ““e ‘o have your 

as manufacturers”!’"! ‘° have the right glove 
“"g. riding, or any active^' “ ‘o he used for 
‘P°“ ‘hould be looser than one 
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that is being used for dress wear. The measuremen* is usually 
taken around the palm and over the knuckles. Leather gloves can 
be purchased in quarter sizes from 5% to 8^. Fabric gloves can 
usually be purchased in half sizes from 5i/^ to Knitted sports 
gloves are usually sold as small, medium, and large. 

In putting on gloves, especially when they are new, work them 
on the fingers carefully. Pulling and straining at the gloves may 
stretch them out of shape and may break the stitching. In re- 
moving them, turn them back halfway over the hand and then 
remove them finger by finger. Carefully pull the gloves back 
into their original shape after each wearing. Do not ^vash gloves 
unless they are labeled *' ^Vashable.” 

BUYING STOCKINGS 

Stockings take a large slice out of each person’s clothing allow- 
ance, Since we do not get the thrill out of new hosiery that we do 
out of a new hat or a new dress, we are all anxious to know how 
to get better wear out of our stockings, so that we shall ha\e more 
money for some of the more exciting items in our wardrobe. 

Stockings may be made from silk, nylon, cotton, wool, rayon, 
and cotton lisle. Silk and nylon make the most beautiful hose, 
because they are smooth and can be made very sheer. Nylon resists 
wear from abrasion, and, although it snags, the threads do not 
break readily. However, when they are broken, runs form quickly. 
"VVool makes our ivarmest stockings, ivhich are used for active 
sportswear and outdoor work in cold climates. Cotton makes a 
durable stocking, but since it does not always hold its shape and 
color and is not so flattering as nylon or rayon, it is not a popular 
material for full-length hose. Cotton hose sometimes bear the 
label “ Combed yarn.” This is an indication of good quality, as 
combed yarns are finer, stronger, and smoother than carded yams. 
Cotton lisle is generally made of good-quality, long-fibered cotton, 
which is tightly twisted. The yam is usually singed to remove 
the fuzz and to make it appear smooth. It may or may not be 
mercerized. Rayon is not so satisfactory as silk or nylon for 
stockings. It tends to lose its shape, becomes baggy under tension, 
and stretches and loses strength when tvet, thus becoming less 
durable. If rayon yam is highly twisted, the stockings will hold 
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ihcir shajK? bciicr imil be moic diujblc. Reinforcing ihc fool ami 
top unit touon alio incrca$r\ ilicir \^cann,;' ({tulitics. 

Snx:km^i :na> be knitted in iitbular form or in a ILii piece 
uliich is SKuned ti>^eihcr. This laiicr t)j)c of constiuciiun is 
called fnll-fasljnmctl. Inbidar knit hose arc knit around and 
around, uith the si/e of the siiulic* decreased ai the ankle, Vou 
ran rtndizc that there is scry Utile ihajjc either to the (ih>i or the 
les of a sttKkiti;^ nude this uay, and cotuctpicntly they hi scry 
l>oorly. Sitice they arc knit in a tube, there is no need for a 
scam doun the hack, hut many maiuifactnrcrs put an imitation 
scam m the back of these siockin-s to make them look like full- 
fashioned hose. Nylon hose can I>c s.nisfanorj|y made in this ssay. 
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long as the hose lasts. * 
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be recognized by the fact that the stitches meet in a V-shape at 
the back of the leg. Although no scam is necessary, a false one is 
sometimes added. Since this stocking lias no seam in the foot, it is 
more comfortable than one with a seamed foot. It cannot be 
made in fine gauges, however, and therefore is generally found 
in the coarser cotton and wool hose. 

Lace and mesh hose are sometimes made by cutting the stockings 
from fabric and seaming them togeilier. Although this method of 
construction is not common, it is {possible and is occasionally used. 

In selecting stockings, it is necessary to know the purpose for 
which they are to be used and then to buy hose of the proper fiber, 
gauge, and thread count. The size of the yarn used in making 
silk stockings is spoken of as the thread count. Hose may be pur- 
chased in from one to twelve threads. Each yarn used in making 
stockings consists of several filaments, which have been taken from 
the silk worm's cocoon. Several of these filaments are twisted to- 
gether to make a single yarn for a one-thread stocking. To make 
a two-thread stocking, two of these yams are tivisted together. Of 
course, the heavier the yam, the more durable will be the stocking. 
Stockings of four-thread count or less are made for appearance and 
not for durability. One- and two-thread hose are sometimes desig- 
nated as sheer chiffon; three- and four-thread, as chiffon; five- and 
six-thread, as semiservice weight; seven-, eight-, and nine-thread, 
as service weight; and ten-, eleven-, and twelve-thread, as heavy 
service weight. The gauge, wliich means the number of stitches 
in every inch and one-half across the stocking, may range from 
thirty-nine to sixty. The higher the gauge number, the firmer the 
stocking and the more closely it has been knit. As a result it is 
less likely to snag. Obviously a very heavy yarn cannot be knit on 
very fine needies; therefc^e you would not expect to find a ten- 
thread stocking in a high-gauge number. 

Literally, thread count applies only to silk hose. The weight of 
nylon and rayon yarns is expressed in deniers. Nylon may be made 
from fifteen to thirty in denier, and rayon from fifty to one 
hundred fifty. The lower number indicates the finer yarn. In 
a high-twist rayon yarn, fifty denier is similar to a three- to four- 
thread silk; seventy-five denier, to a four- to five-thread silk; and 
one hundred denier to a five- to six-thread silk. 
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Cotton is sold by the weight and ply of the yam. The size of 
cotton yarn is expressed in the number of yards of yarn it takes 
to weigh one pound. The coarser yarns require fifteen yards, and 
the finest one hundred and sixty. By ply is meant the number of 
yarns used to make one thread. Single-ply is the finest, and four- 
ply the coarsest. If a cotton stocking is designated as 120/2, two 
threads of size 120 were twisted together to make the yam. 

In judging quality in hose, the following points are worth 
noting: 


a. Are the tops of the stockings elastic? Do they stretch to eleven and 
one-half or twche indies and go back to shape? 
h. Is die instep elastic? For a smooth fit it should not stretch too much. 

maierial?^ ^ stocking double and made of heavier 

d. Is there a run-stop below the weh? 

thThtcl?'" •'*' ‘O'- “'“"g ihe sides, and well up 

'' unsSe^J to the ineh 

^ half In^^loneer^thar,^ eorrect size? The foot should measure one- 
Are the stoeS. 1 standing, 

taken from ihe^bottom^of measure should be 

you are standing, supporter to the floor while 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

2. Itow do ‘uT°g“„cLf “ the TO,'*’' I’"’'’’™' imohed In buying? 

money-, wotih nhen ihoppinj^ emmem and hotels ensure getting their 

S. Z: thTnpl^ldt^n^rdlZt'^,"' 

5. Outline the «ep$ gi^en in mm, starting on a shopping expedition? 

6. Name some aids lo buying ^ planning clothing expenditures. 

b; Uic ead., 

^ dimny, and popli„ .re nudw ® ^P>a‘n how tweed, 

'»■ 11 )ou w„e dioolingTmaS 'LTL'”"' 'sch is made. 

consider? H jou were interested in weasci would you 

11 un!'* '“““'d 1°“ dioose? “ “d d's'g”- 

>1- 'Vh, arc kninrf ^ 

port* clothes, hose, and underwear? 
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What are the advanuges of a closely uosen fabric? 

What is meant by the thread count of material? 

What is meant by finishes for fabrics? 

^Vhy is material sometimes sized? How is this done? 

Explain the terms calendering and mercerizing. Compare these two 
finishes. 

If you sserc to sec the labels “ Tebilizcd," “Viulized." and "Sanforized" 
on materials, uhat nould you expect of each of them in use? 

How has outing ilannel been treated to gne it a soft, uoolly effect? How 
can you judge the rearing qualities of outing flannel? 

How may a piece of material be treated to make it resistant to moisture? 
When buying garments, how can you determine uheiher the material is 
seniceable? Wliether it trill not shrink? Whether it is color fast? 
Describe the location of the following lines in a hell fitted dress: the 
shoulder seam, the underarm seam, the hemline, the haisiline, and the 
line of the armscye. How can you present a skirt from dinging in to the 
figure? 

When selecting a coat, how vsould you judge the following points: (a) 
style; (b) material: (c) lining; (d) interlining; (e) workmanship; (/) 
seams; (g) fastenings. 

^Vhat points should one look for when selecting a ready-made dress? 
^Vhy are undergarments important items to consider when buying a 
wardrobe? What qualities should undergarmenu have? 

Why are silks and rayons popular fabrics for undergarments? What are 
some poinu to notice when purchasing undei^parmencs made of kniued 
materials? Describe a seam in a well-made undergarment. 

What fibers are used for stockings? 

Give the advantages and disadvantages of each type of hose. 

In what ways may stockings be made? 

How would you recognize a full-fashioned stocking? 

\Vhat are the advantages of a full-fashioned stocking? 

Arc tubular-knit hose ever satisfactory? 

What is meant by thread count? 

What is meant by denier? 

What is meant by gauge? 

List some indications of good quality in stodcings. 

How do you know what size stockings to buy? 


ACTIVITIES 

rom your own experience write an account of how poor buying practices 
iled to bring satisfaction. 

ind an advertisement which you think is really informative and tell what 
}u learned from it. 
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Ck)tton is sold by the weight and ply of the yam. The size of 
cotton yarn is expressed in the number of yards of yam it takes 
to weigli one pound. The coarser yarns require fifteen yards, and 
ilie finest one hundred and sixty. By ply is meant the number of 
yarns used to make one thread. SIngle*ply is the finest, and four* 
ply the coarsesL If a cotton stocking is designated as 120/2, two 
threads of size 120 were twisted together to make the yam. 

In judging quality in hose, U»c following points are worth 
noting: 


fl. Are the tops of the stockings elastic? Do they stretch to eleven and 
one-half or twehe inches and go bad to shape? 
b. Is the instep elastic? For a smooth fit it should not stretch too much. 

maieriaTr ^ stocking double and made of heavier 

d. Is there a run-stop below the well? 

fte'lleelj'" •>'' >“'• “'“"S the sides, and ss-ell up 

'■ fretsa.Wac'iS^' i"'" 

h. te Se ssoZlw’" ttaSr 

taken from ihe^bmt ^ ^”j“gh m the leg? Your measure should be 
“u are to .he flour while 


STUDV-CUIDE QUESTIONS 

2. HOw do“suZ°g“„del^“ 11 P^hlntn involved in buying! 

money, »„Ui vhen dioppin|^""“'"‘ ““t' S'ttitS 

^n;:“o:id?br”rbr““" 

e: N~ -ref 

“-hru.r;;::e,rufe^” 

^ dimity, and poplin are made ^ yarn. Explain how tweed, 

10, If you rfioojing a maiCTi^ ^ fiow each is made, 

consider? If you Here inter^u^ • ^ "ear, what weaves would you 

M choo«?‘“ “ 

'Vhy «e knitted fabric* suitably. 

sport* clothe*. ho*e, and underwear? 
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12. ^Vhat are the advantages of a closely uosen fabric? 

13. UTut is meant by the thread count of material? 

14. What is meant by finishes for fabrics? 

15. IVhy is material sometimes sized? Ifow is this done? 

16. Explain the terms calendering and mercerizing. Compare these two 
finishes. 

17. li )ou were to see the labels “ Tebilizcd,” ** Vitalized," and " Sanforized ” 
on materials, what would you expect of each of them in use? 

18. How has outing flannel been treated to gne it a soft, woolly effect? How 
can you judge the wearing qualities of outing flannel? 

19. How may a piece of material be treated to make it resistant to moisture? 

20. When buying garments, how can you determine whether the material is 
serviceable? '\Vhciher it will not shrink? Whether it is color fast? 

21. Describe the location of the following lines in a well-fitted dress; the 
shoulder seam, the underann seam, the hemline, the waistline, and the 
line of the annscye. How can you prevem a skin from dinging m to the 
figure? 

22. \^en selecting a oat. how would you judge the following points; ( 0 ) 
style; (6) material; (c) lining; (d) interlining; (e> workmanship; (/) 
seams; (g) fastenings. 

23. What points should one look for when selecting a ready-made dress? 

24> ^Vhy are underganaenis imporunt Uetns to consider when buying a 

wardrobe? Uliat qualities should undergarments have? 

25. ^Vhy are silks and rayons popular fabrics for undergarmenu? What are 
some points (o notice when purchasing undergarments made of knitted 
materials? Describe a seam in a well-made undergarment. 

26. AVhat fibers are used for stockings? 

27. Give the advantages and disadvantages of each type of hose. 

28. In what ways may stockings be made? 

29. How would you recognize a full-fashioned stocking? 

30. ^Vhat are the advantages of a full-fashioned stocking? 

31. Are tubular-knit hose ever satisfactory? 

32. What is meant by thread count? 

33. ^Vhat is meant by denier? 

34. What is meant by gauge? 

35. List some indications of good quality in stockings. 

36. How do you know what size stockings to buy? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. From your own experience write an account of how poor buying practices 
failed to bring satisfaction. 

2. Find an advertisement which you think is really infonnative and tell what 
you learned from it. 
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3. Find an ad\ertiscmeni which is not informaiise. Upon what is its appeal 
bawd? Is die adsciitsetncni misleading? 

4. If Jicre is a store in )our community that has a testing laboratory, sisit 
it and report what )ou learned about testing articles. 

5 Examine any asailabic exhibits of textile fibers and also textiles, noting 
the characicnsiic appearance and feel of the sarious textiles. • 

6. Study the chan ol textile fibers on p. 106 and dcierminc which one or ones 
would be best for a winter coat, shorts for use at a summer camp, a dress 
for a fomul party, and a pleated sLirL Cise reasons for your clioiccs. 



UNIT FOUR. CARING FOR CLOTHES 

Surely no one will think Jane is well groomed if she has dirty 
fingernails. Neither can she be considered well dressed when her 
clothes need brushing and pressing and when she uses pins in 
place of snaps. Our clothes arc kept in order, just as our teeth, 
hair, and nails are, by daily cate. If we niakc this care of clothing a 
daily habit, it becomes as much a |xirt of our routine as cleaning 
our teetii or combing our hair. 

Perhaps a peek into Jane’s closet will tell us why her clothes 
always look so untidy. Well, there seem to be plenty of empty 
hangers in the closet, but the clothes arc mostly hanging on hooks, 
if they haven’t slipped off onto the floor. There is an afternoon 
dress that can’t slip off, because the hook has poked a hole right 
through the dress. Perhaps jane thinks hangers are used only by 
dry cleaners to return clothes. 

Her hats are tossed in a pile on the shelf, and her shoes are 
in a jumble on the floor where they must be walked over in order 
to get into and out of the closet. Wc see dresses with buttons 
hanging by a thread and dresses with spots and rips, along with 
slips W’hich have broken straps, all hung away without any atten- 
tion being given to repairs. With such a closet as this, is it any 
wonder Jane appears at school, untidy and disheveled looking, and 
“ never has a thing to w ear "? 

THE CLOTHES CLOSET 

Proper equipment and adequate space for keeping our clothes 
are essential if we are to take proper care of them. A chest of 
drawers or a dresser is necessary for articles svhich are best folded 
and stored in drawers to keep them fresh. A well-arranged and 
well-equipped clothes closet is desirable for garments which must 
be hung up or which must be stored on racks, in boxes, and on 
shelves. A well-arranged closet generally has a pole on which 
hangers can be placed and still be accessible. Some shelves which 
are within easy reaching distance and which will not become inac- 
21S 
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- au ^ a «e«.e,utpped c,o.h« 

closet. 



A %vcn'cquip[>cd and well arranged Ooset b a help >n keeping clolhcs in good coo^‘ 
Ivan. Coutiei). Tiie Ladies* Home Journal, Curvis Vublbhing Company. 


ARIlA^GI^C THE CLOTHES CLOSET 

Wien proper equipment has been obtained, the next problem 
is to arrange out wearing appatel in such a Avay that garments ^viil 
not be handled unnecessarily. We should arrange our clothing so 
that Uie garments which arc most often used are hung in the most 
consenient positions, and those which are used only occasionally 
are hung in garment bags in the least accessible part o£ the closet. 
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Skirts are best hung from the beJt. One method is to use skirt 
hangers or the spring-ty|>e clothespin on the straight rod of a 
wire hanger. Instead, a safety pin may be fastened near each end 
of the skirt belt, and these in turn fastened to a wire clotlies 
hanger. Folding a skirt and Laying it over the rod of a clothes 
hanger is not a desirable method, as a iiorizontal crease is formed 
on the skirt by the rod. 

When hats are placed on hat stands, they keep their shape much 
longer than when tliey are laid on tlie closet shelf. A Cellophane 
cover can be placed over each hat to keep it from collecting dust. 
Hats which are worn only occasionally may be stored in hatboxes. 
If you use tliis method, it will be necessary to stuff some tissue 
paper into the crown of the hat and to pack some around the hat 
to keep it in shape. 

Shoe racks or shoe bags will keep your shoes off the closet 
floor, will keep the shoes from being scuffed and stepped on, and 
will make it easier to keep the floor of the closet clean and free 
from dust. 

DAILY CARE 

Choosing suitable clothing for each activity will help keep all 
our garments in good condition. Sports should be carried on in 
clothing suited to the particular activity. \Vhen we exercise vio- 
lently in street or school clothes, they are likely to become dusty, 
dirty, and perspired, as well as torn from the stress and strain put 
upon them. Helping to get dinner in a xvool or silk dress is unwise, 
as cooking processes involve heat and we are inclined to perspire. 
Our clothing will not only absorb perspiration but also ^vill take 
on cooking odors, as well as spots and stains from splashing and 
spilling foods. 

After taking off our street and school clothes, it is a good plan 
to brush them thoroughly and to luing them where they can air 
for a while before putting them in the clothes closet. Dusty clothes 
have the same unkempt appearance as a dusty room. When we see 
how much grime and dust our hands and face collect in a day, the 
need for daily brushing of our clothes should be unquestioned. 

For brushing heavy coats and dresses, a whisk broom is most 
effective. For finer materials, a clothesbrush with fine bristles is 
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best. Use a light stroke, lifting the brush at the end of each stroke 
to pick up lint. 

Putting garments on hangers as soon as lliey are taken off helps 
to keep them in shape and sates many hours of pressing. Hanging 
a garment on a hook may cause it to lose its shape, and the hook 
may poke a hole in iL 

If coats or dresses have become wet, they should be taken off as 
soon as possible, shaken thoroughly, put on a hanger, and hung 
to dry where they will not come in contact with other garments. 
Fur should not be brushed while wet, but it should be shaken 
and hung to dry slowly aieay from any source of heat. 


Just as a hanger helps to retain the shape of a garment, so shoe 
tre« help to keep shoes in shape. Keeping the shoe trees in a con- 
venient place and making it a rule never to take off a pair of shoes 
without putting shoes trees in them will establish a good habit. 
Heels must be kept straight, too, if slioes are to stay in shape. 
I ot mg gives such a worn-out, nin-dow n impression as run-over 
heels and shoes that are out of shape. 

In cleaning shoes, methods sary according to Ute materials used 
in ‘h' shoe- Patent leathers are best tviped off and then rubbed 
with Vaseline or a shoe cream Ural contains oil, as this method 
eeps tern soft and pretenu cracking. Suede shoes can be cleaned 

Md "“P »3nbbcd with soap aL water, 

colors kfd sh°'M r f- "hitening them. Light- 

mostfdb, "ilh a neutral dressing which re- 

“rc„“ts;.t;‘ 

bc“iceHZ"“' -n-'y "■“> Si- 
pair bcTg'" m 

oirn*rsrs;:'ttTd:?;„Swii' 

dowly. They should not be 

heat to dry. ^en thpv a v ^ register or close to the 
trees should be put in them.*^’ be polished, and shoe 
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STOCKINGS 

If wc want our stockings to wear well, we should put them on 
properly. Using both hands, take hold of the stocking top. Roll up 
the leg of the slocking, and continue rolling until you reach the 
toe. Place )our toe in the toe of the stocking, and, with one hand 



To remo>e stubborn spots, la) (he siocting on the hand and gentlj' uotk m a few 
dry Oakes. Courtesy. Lux Educational Bureau. 

at each side, bring the foot of the slocking along your foot and 
the stocking on up tlie leg, unrolling it as >ou go. In this way, the 
seam of the stocking can be kept directly down the center back 
of the leg, and there is the least possible strain on tlie hose. Manu- 
facturers recommend that w’e it'ash our stockings ivhenever ive 
take them off to prolong their life. Perspiration tends to weaken 
the fibers in stockings; therefore it is inadvisable to let stockings 
that have been worn lie about without washing. 

To wash stockings, make suds in lukewarm water. Since heat 
and friction weaken the fabric, squeeze the stockings through the 
soapsuds and avoid rubbing or wTinging them. Rinse tliem in 
clear water of the same temperature until they are free of soap. 
Press the water out of them, or squeeze them between the folds 
of a bath totvel to remove excess moisture. Hang them over a 
smooth rod away from the heat to dry. Do not iron them. Rayon 
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stockings should be allowed to hang from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours until thoroughly dry if tliey are to wear well. 

Darning stockings becomes drudgery if holes arc allowed to 
glow large. Reinforcing thin places tvith running stitches will 
prevent stockings from wearing through into holes for a consid- 
erable lime. Thin places usually appear first at toes and Jieels. 
When a hole has been worn in a stocking, it must be filled with 
stitches which resemble solid material and replace the fabric which 



To dry sloclkitigs more quidOv knead r.miw 
out moisture uuh 4 Tutk.sh lowri stockings into shape; dry 

a nominal charge'Yf thHlcX’' “ profasiona' at 

thU charge irwell ® ™ 

it is best to draw the mending a run at home, 

tight side „t the hot on 

end ot the run, soTh t the ™ *<= 

o mat the run cannot go any further. 

CLOVES 

will pay dividends in O’" ^0“^ times 

onto dry, cool hands slowlv* should be worked 

They should be ivorkeddoivn^efi''*"^^c''^^^ the seams straight. 

gers first, and then the thumb 
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should be inserted. In taking gloves oil, they should be drawn off 
over the hand until the second joint is readied, and then slipped 
off the fingers. Tliey should be smoothed back into their original 
shape while they are still warm. 

Most leather gloves have to be dry cleaned, but some doeskin, 
chamois, and pigskin gloves can be washed successfully. However, 
washing should not be attempted unless the gloves are stamped 
“ Washable.” The washing directions which come with cither 
fabric or leather gloves should be followed carefully. After wash- 
ing, excess moisture can be removed by kneading the gloves in .a 
bath towel. Blowing into the gloves Jielps to restore their shape. 
Glove stretchers are an aid in shaping gloves, but if tliey are 
not available, the fingers may be pulled out and the gloves laid 
flat on a towel to dry. Care should be taken not to stretch rayon 
gloves while they are wet. 



Use a cupping motion in washing underwear; gen(l> squeere rich suds through and 
through the garment. Courtesy, Lux Educational Bureau. 

WASHING UNDERCLOTHING 

Garments which are worn next to the skin, such as panties, 
brassieres, and girdles, absorb the waste products given off by the 
skin. We feel cleaner and less likely to offend others with body 
odor if we put on fresh undergarments each day. However, if we 
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stockings sliould be allowed to lung from thirty-six to forty-eight 
liours until thoroughly dr)’ if they arc to wear well. 

Darning stockings becomes drudgery if holes are allowed to 
grow laige. Reinforcing thin places with running stitches will 
prevent stockings from wearing through into holes for a consid- 
erable time. Thin places usually appear first at toes and heels. 
Wlien a hole has been worn in a stocking, it must be filled with 
stitches which resemble solid material and replace the fabric whicli 



OUI moisiutc Tith *rTun^!h* CenUy case Mockingi into shape; dry 

I.. 

this charge is „ell scorth payi„"°w“‘‘ 

it is best to draw th,. 'Vhen mending a run at home, 

right side oE the hose Be^" “’S'ther with small stitches on the 

end ci the run so Z fhe ' 

■ “ annot go any further. 

CLOVES 

"ill pay dividends in durST'^''"'i'' 

onto dry. cool hands slowly aL”""* ''V "“rked 

They should be rvorkedH i. "^tlh the seams straight. 

"orked do™ Ute fingers first, and Uten dte thumb 
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should be inserted. In taking gloves off, they siiould be drawn off 
over the hand until the second joint is reached, and then slipped 
off the fingers. They should be smoothed back into their original 
shape while they are still warm. 

Most leather gloves have to be dry cleaned, but some doeskin, 
chamois, and pigskin gloves can be washed successfully. However, 
washing should not be attempted unless the gloves are stamped 
“ Washable.” The washing directions which come witJi either 
fabric or leather gloves should be followed carefully. After wash- 
ing, excess moisture can be removed by kneading the gloves in a 
bath towel. Blowing into tiie gloves helps to restore their shape. 
Glove stretchers are an aid in shaping gloves, but if they are 
not available, the fingers may be pulled out and the gloves laid 
flat on a towel to dry. Care should be taken not to stretch rayon 
gloves while they are wet. 



U$e a cupping motion in washing underuear; genUy squeeze rich suds through and 
through the gatment. Courtesy. Lwx Educational Bureau. 

WASHING UNDERCLOTHING 

Garments which are worn next to the skin, such as panties, 
brassieres, and girdles, absorb the traste products given off by the 
skin. We feel cleaner and less likely to offend others with body 
odor if we put on fresh undergannents each day. However, if we 
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rhange our undergarments daily, a burden is imposed upon the 
person who does the family laundry, and it is necessary to have a 



Pot tniick dtyini remo.i: amt moiuure oiih j Turkish losttl. Nein lease gamient 
rolled up damp. Courlcsy, Lux Educalional Bureau. 


very generous supply of undergarments. Most of these garments 
are made from silk or rayon fabrics svhich sicar better if they are 
trashed immediately after ivearing than if they are allowed to 



scemiruertrTcremU ■ Thus it 

nigh., our undergarments each 

Since any rayon fiber loses strength wh 

g n when wet, wc must not 
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Strain ra)on when washing it by rubbing, wringing, twisting, or 
stretching it. Heat also may damage rason; therefore we should 
wash with mild soap flaLes and lukewarm staler. If )ou do not 
have soap Hakes, make suds with cake soap before putting the 
garment into the water. Cake soap will not harm ra)on, but the 
friction created by rubbing the soap on the garment will. Squeeze 
the suds through the garment: do not rub the garment on a board 
or between the hands. If shoulder straps or other parts have be- 
come very soiled, use a soft, fine brush to get tlicm clean. Rinse 
the garment thoroughly in water of the same temperature. Gen- 
erally, three rinses are sufficient to remove all the soap. Squeeze 
the water out carefully without twisting the fabric: then roll the 
garment in a bath towel and knead out the remaining moisture. 
Satin and crepes of either silk or rajon should be ironed at once 
on the wrong side with a warm iron. Knitted garments of syn- 
thetic fibers, such as are used in panties, slips, nightgowns, and 
pajamas, should be gently pulled into shape and then hung over 
the line or on a liangcr to dry. Pinning these garments on the 
line while tliey are wet puts pressure on them tvhich may start 
runs or cause holes to appear at the points of strain. 

WEEKLY CARE 

It is a good plan to go over all the clothes in the clothes closet 
once a week. Garments that need cleaning should be sent to the 
cleaner or put .aside to be cleaned at home. All garments should 
be gone over; and lioles repaired, tears mended, and missing snaps 
and buttons replaced. 

REMOVING SPOTS 

After you have made necessary repairs on your clothing, look 
over your garments for spots or stains. Any spots or stains are best 
removed at once, but this procedure is not always possible. Further- 
more, spots may sometimes go unnoticed until we make a weekly 
inspection of our clothes. 

In addition to treating the stain promptly, another general rule 
that we must follow in removing stains is to be sure the remover 
is suited to the material. To do this, we must be able to recognize 
cotton, linen, silk, wool, rayon, and other synthetic fabrics. Cotton 
and linens are injured by acids and strong alkalies. Weak alkalies 
.-f .j,.. foKt-;,- ic rln<prf thorouffhiv. Bleaches also iniure 
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these fabrics if they are left on for more than a minute or two. 
Wool and silk are injured by alkalies and strong acids. Mild acids, 
except nitric acid, are safe to use on these fabrics. Bleaches which 
contain chlorine destroy silk and uool. Rayons are injured by 
strong acids and alkalies, but mild forms of these chemicals are 
safe if the fabric is rinsed thoroughly. Alcohol, chloroform, and 
acetone should not be used on acetate rayons. Nylon and Vinyon 
arc unharmed by acids and alkalies and can be treated with bleach 
uithout being injured. Chloroform and acetone should not be 
used on Vinyon. as the fabric is dissolved by tliese substances. 
Since nylon and Vinyon do not absorb moisture readily, many com- 
mon suins can easily be rinsed off these fabrics. 

Not only must Uie remover be suited to the material, but it 
rau« aUo be suited to the stain. Always try to determine what tlie 
stain IS hetore attempting to remove it. Substances whiciv may 
remove one stain may act upon another in such a way as to set it 
not ‘hE material. It a suin is 

m ef„ 7 n' ^ 1 "t'” 'I""'' ‘‘ 

waterTn a r ^ ““"8 

d^ilt th d dlean cloth 

from the outside toward 'the c"en wTtf.esmh,' t’’ “ 

carbon tetiaclilotidc S "" ””1' solvent, such as 

same way rat °o^ ;„orf.‘'n solvent in the 

and naphilia are grerse mltcn'tl th^ '"‘''“"Sh gasoline 

home use. as they citch fir •/ ^ recommended for 

d..onameIrom'L“Stio'o'u.:LT„"S^'' 

chloride is safe to use since it 5 " ^ gamient. Carbon tetra- 

■n using hleachc:, re mm" rnlf 

*uin. Sodium i^rlsorate as remove the 

provided that it h IcIt'o^ih^e'wIS'i'u^ .of ■"“•drills, 

fabric is thoroughly rinsed in water ^ ^ sliort time and the 
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The following chart for removing common stains may Drove 
helpful: 


Stain 

Blood 


Cheuing 

gum 

Chocolate 


Fingernail 

poihb 


Fruit 




Mimioo OF Ruioval raoM 
Wmiiable Fabbics 

Sponge uiih cold uatcr or soak 
in ammonia %«ater, using 1 
tablcjpoonful of ammonia to 
(HO quarts of Haler. 

Soften gum HUh egg uhiie and 
Hash garment. 

Wash Hilh Harm, soapy Hater 
and sponge remaining stains 
Hilh hydrogen {icioxide. 


Use polish remoser except on 
Vin)on and acetate rayons. 
Moisten sums on these fab- 
ria Hith carbon tetrachloride, 
put on drop of banana oil, 
brush lightly tuih clean cloth. 

For cotton and linen, stretch 
itam oier a bonl. Pour boil* 
ing ivater on sum from height 
of three to four feet. Bleach 
remaining slams Hith lemon 
juice and sunshine. 

^Vash in ivarm, soapy water. 


Method of Remosalfbom 
Unsvasiiable Fabxjcs 


Soak gum in carbon tetrachlo- 
ride. 

Remose grease niih carbon 
tetrachloride. Dry and then 
sponge Hilh Harm Hater, dust 
Hilh pepsin ponder, let sUnd 
for one-half hour, and sponge 
Hilh water. 

Same procedure as for washable 
fabria. 


For Hool and silk, sponge with 
cool waier and work glycerine 
into stain: after seseral hours 
put a few drops of sinegar on 
slain and rinse thoroughly. 

Sponge with carbon tetra- 
chloride. 


Ink Use soap and warm waier on 

Hashable ink, or apply glycer- 
ine to fresh ink, rub lightly, 
and rinse. 


Lipstick Rub Vaseline or glycerine into Rub Vaseline or lard into stain; 

stain, wash with soap and sponge with carbon tetra- 
Hater. chloride. 


Paint Remove with soapy Hater. If 

dry, soften with laid first. 

Perspiration Moisten fresh stains with water. Same procedure as for washable 
hold sum over open ammonia fabrics, 
bottle. Sponge old suins with 
vinegar. 
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UA.SllI.NG SU'EATFKS 

You v^ill noi need to uaih )Ouriuc3tcrs each ued: but since 
dies present a special problem in uashin^ and cannot be laVen 
care of uitii die family laundry, it is a good plati to ivash any 
soiled sweaters at the tunc set aside for your Vkcckly clothing care. 

Before washing a sweater, measure and record the length of the 
sweater, the width of the shoulders, and the length of the slccscs. 
Instead, if you prefer, you may lay the ssveater on a large sheet of 
j>aj>cr, thumbtack it in place, and then draw around it ss’illi a 
pencil. 

Using lukewarm water, prepare suds of mild soap. Squeeze the 
sweater through the soapsuds until it seems to be clean. Rinse in 
several watcis of the same teni|>craturc until no trace of soap 
shows m the water. S<|uce/e the water out of the sweater, but do 
not wring or twist the gannem. Roll the sweater in a bath towel, 
and knead to remove as much moisture as poviiblc. Tlicn place 
""8"“' ">'“urcmcnu or to 

in thi, ilnimbuct it 

m this position and leave u until dry. 

PRESSt.SG CLOTHES 

TeL tur doth ^ a good to 

tuSifdXdlnd tigltt tide i£ n glosty 

Washable silks and mon's'd"” M ‘“'^face is desired, 

'vhile damp, excent noV *°i'- *! "idi a warm iron 

silks and rayons ^ 

side. Wool garments reoiiir,. r wrong 

the fabric. You may work avoid damaging 

the material. Jn workin'^on il *^‘*f*” 4’*^ svrong side of 

over the right side of ibp ^ *^0' "ool cloth 

cloth over the wool cloth ^ pressing 

a hot iron and prcstbur vviZ'r " ^*7 Use 

m ironing. Lift Uie nressin *^“bbing mou’on that is 

steam to escape. Stop pressing ^ 

Hang the garment on a suiuble fen4r"““— ' “ 


to finish drying. 
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a. Draw outline around knitted garment to use as a pattern ivhen restoring to 
original size. 

b. Squeeze suds through with cupping motion. Support garment with hands to 
avoid sagging. 

c. Remove excesi moiiUire by kneading gannent in a Tnikiih toael. Unroll it 

immediately. ... ,, ,r. . 

d. Pat gatment Into shape, lilting oufline previoiiBly dtaan. Hold it in place with 
rustproof pins. 

Courtesy, Lux EdutaUona! Bureau. 
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CARING FOR CLOTHES 


SEASONAL CARE 

At the end o£ the summer and winter it is advisable to store 
garments worn for the past season. In titis "way, tve keep our 
garments clean and ready for use, have additional space in our 
clothes closet, and avoid destruction by moths. 



firn be mended.^u button “"mmer, they should 

They should then be thomf t.i j repaired. 

not seem soileretf^n^^^r^^ 

sunned and brushed very ihormwhi ^ '^^^aning, u should be 

usually seek the spotted and s<?i a putdng away. Moths 

*"oth you see RyinZh^tln 

>our wool clothing, but it is th.. 

hies about until it finds a Wfvti trouble. This moth 

^ garment, preferably a soiled one. 
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in a dark place in which to Jay its eggs. Under collars, pleats, or 
|x>ckct flaps, in scams, anti folds are choice locations. These eggs, 
if undisturbed, hatch, and tlie resulting norms feed on die wool 
gannent. Dr)’ cleaning or wasliing a garment destroys any eggs or 
worms present but does not make tlie material resistant to moths. 
Urushing destroys the eggs, which arc soft. 

Storing motli-free clothes in tightly closed containers and 
sealing them witli gummed tape, so that no moths can enter, 
is usually pretty good insurance against moth damage. Adding 
enough naphthalene, gum camphor, or paradichlorobenzene will 
further help to keep clothing moth free. The fumes given off by 
these substances stop the larvae from feeding, and in time, if strong 
enough, the concentrated fumes will kill them. Afost cedar-lined 
closets and bags will not protect clothing against moths unless the 
garments are free from moths uhen placed in them and all open- 
ings are sealed tight. Most moth sprays are effective only if they 
hit the moth, and tficy must be applied thoroughly and repeatedly 
if they arc to be of any value. Containers to hang in closets are 
useless unless the closet is sealed shut, as the concentration of 
fumes is never great enough to be effective. 

Cotton, linen, silk, and rayon garments should be mended, put 
in order, and washed or cleaned before storing. They should then 
be placed in garment bags or boxes and stored away. Moths con- 
fine themselves to a diet of wool and similar animal fibers; there- 
fore there is no need for preventive measures in the case of cotton, 
linen, rayon, or silk. 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. What are the ad>antages of ha\ing a plan for taking care of your clothes? 

2. What equipment is necessary to keep your clothes m good order? 

3. What equipment have you found especially helpful in keeping your 
clothes in good order? 

4. What should you do daily to keep your clothes in good condition? 

5. How can you prolong the life of your shoes? 

6. How can you prolong the life of your stockings? 

7. Describe the correct way to wash stockings. 

8. Describe how to put on a pair of new leather gloves and how to remove 
them. 

9. How can you 


determine whether gloves are washable? 
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lU Hou Uiciutd glo\c5 be ^\ashed} 

]I In washing undtrgartneiUs, how should oke soap be used? 

12. Uh) should ni)on garmenu be hung over the line rather titan pinned 
on It? 

13 When should garments be patdied? 

14. How would )ou press a cotton dress? 

15 How would )ou treat a rajon satin slip that has just been washed? 

IG How would ^ou press a wool skirt? 

17. Wb> should clothes be stored at die end of a season? 

18 How should wool garments be stored? 

IJ. OI what value arc cedar closets, moth sprays, and garment bags in pre* 
venting moth damage? 

20 W hat thcmicals are of value In preventing moth damage, and how should 
they be used? 

21. How should cotton, linen, and rayon Uiiiigs be stored? 

22. What wteUy care should you give your clothing? 

ACTIVITIES 

the class, * gloves, undergarments, and a sweater for 

^ .nrrem"c:L«:.y"rr ^ 

5. Select a member of vour rla^c ... i 

cotton blouse, press a cation A the correct way to iron a 

p.c» . «,u„„ d.e„, „„„ , ^ ^ 

BOOKS FOR FURTHER RRFDIKG 

New B«rows and Company, 

baxter. Laura, and Aloha t t 

pany, 1‘hiladelphia, 195g. ‘ ^O'fern Clothing. J. B. LippJncoti Com* 

in Wartime. The Vanguard Press, 

Hj^s. ^largarctia Dts * 

Dina. Margaret. Behind the Schuster. New York, 1938. 

1941. LuUe. Brown, and Company. Lton. 

Harriet, and Vetta ftoW • 

SS«., Hminy, Fabric." h'“” 4^,’|'“" B“)™amhip BullHin,. Gloies, 
“SoM Knapc. Cot„„Uo„, Chicago. 
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Kennedy, Ada, and Cora VaugUn, Consumer Ecotior/uci. Manual Aris Press, 
Peoria, 1939. 

.MacGibbon, Llirabcih G., Fttting Yourself for Business. McGrau-IIilI Book 
Coiiipaii), New York, 1911. 

Marsli, H. M., Bialding Your Personality. Frcniicc-Hall, New York, 1939. 
R)an, .Mildred G., Your Clothes and Personality, revised. D. Appleton-Ccnlury 
Compaii), Chicago, 1912. 

Svrauon, Doroihy C., and Helen B. ScMcman. Your Best Foot forward. 
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Trilling, Mabel B.. E. Kingman Eberlurl. and Florence \Y. Nidiols, When 
You Buy. J, B. Lippincoil Ormpany, Philadelphia, 1938. 
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Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, I93G. 

Weiss, E. B.. and Maurice .Mcrnc), The Shofifnng Guide. Whitilesey House, 
MtCrau'HiU B«>ok Cuinpany. New York, 1939, 

Wirigaie. Isabel B., Textile labrUs and Their Selection Prcniice-llaU, New 
York, I93G. 





SECTION VI 

THE HEALTH OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 
UNIT ONE. QUALITIES OF A HEALTHY PERSON 

What is }our a\erage in hcaUli? Your average in your school 
work may be very high, you may stand in the upper brackets in 
tennis, swimming, or social dancing, but have yoti ever scored 
yourself in health? If not, here is your opportunity. Study the 
health score card below. Score yourself according to the points 
given and find your total points. How do you compare with the 
total given on the score card? 

Health Score Caro* 

PiATtcr Yovr 


SicM OF Health Score Score 

1. Caa you work and play without being more than naturally 

tired mentally or physically at bedtime? 40 

2. Are you reseed when you get up m the morning? 40 

3. Is your appetite good for wholesome food? 30 

4. Are you free fcom persistent trivial worry? 30 

5. Do you enjoy mingling other people? 30 

6. Have you conhdence in >ouiscil? 30 

7. 1$ your weight within 10 per cent below or IS per cent 

above the average for your height and yean? 40 

8. Does your posture indicate health and cfhciency? 30 

9. Are your arches normal and are you tree from pain in your 

feet and legs* 20 

10. Are your muscles resilient? 20 

11. Is your vision either normal or corrected by glasses? 20 

12. Can you bear ordinary conversation at sixteen Ceet? 20 

13» Is your skin clear; your color, good? 20 

14. Is your hair glossy, but free from excessive oil (not brittle 

and dry)? 20 

15. Are your teeth cither sound or filled? 20 

16. Arc you free from constantly recurring infecdon, including 

colds? 30 

17. Are you free from constant or recurring pain? 30 


Score 470 

• Parent and Health Education Associauon. Cleveland. Ohio 
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Vigorou* health cites a leeim^ t. 
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SECT/O!^ VI 

THE HEALTH OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 
UNIT ONE. QUALITIES OF A HEALTHY PERSON 

What is )our average in IiealUi? Your average in jour school 
work may be very high, you may stand in the upper brackets in 
tennis, swimming, or social dancing, but have you ever scored 
yourself in healtli? If not. here is your opportunity. Study the 
health score card below. Score yourself according to the points 
given and find your total points. How do you compare with the 
total given on the score card? 

HsAtTH SCOftC Cau* 

PwzCT YovK 


SicvJ or Health Scou .Scpb e 

1. Caa you work aod play without betog more than naturally 

drcd mentally or physically at bedtime? 40 

2. Arc you rested when you get up io the mMoisg* 40 

3. Is your appedte good for wholesome food* 30 

4. Arc you free from pereiitent trivial worry? 30 

5. Do you enjoy mingling with other people? 30 

6. Have you confidence io yourself? 30 

7. Is your weight within 10 per cent below or 15 per cent 

above tbe average for your height and years? 40 

8. Docs your posture mdicatc health and cflideiicy? 30 

9. Are your arches oonna] and arc you Ijce from pain ui your 

feet and legs? 20 

10. Are your muscles resilient? 20 

11. It your vision cither normal or corrected by glasses? 20 

12. Caa you hear ordinary conversation at sixteen feet* 20 

13. Is your skin clear; your color, good? 20 

14. Is your hair glossy, but free from excessive oil (not brittle 

and dry)? 20 

15. Are your teeth cither sound or filled? 2 q 

16. Are you free from constantly recurring infection, including 
colds? 

17. Are you free from constant or recurring pain? ^ 


Score 470 

• Parent and Health Education Association. Cleveland Ohio 
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to her not only because of her appearance, but .also because of lier 
disposition, because she is mentally in good licalth, she enjoys 
having people around her, gets along tvith them easily, and is 
ready to enter into all hinds of activities svith tliem. Tljere is no 
doubt tliat she gets more fun out of life than her puny, sickly 
sister who always has an ache or a pain, is easily irritated, and 
tires so readily that slie cannot enjoy any activity, mental or 
physical, that requires sustained cllort. 

Looking at good health from an economic point of view, you 
will find that illness is an expensive luxury, whereas good health 
is a tvise investment from which you ^vill receive dividends as 
long as you take care of your capital. Doctor bills, special diets, 
medicine, and sickroom equipment make inroads on the family 
budget. Large business concerns realize that illness is expensive, 
because it lowers the efficiency of their workmen. They provide 
safety education and safety devices to prevent accidents. They 
usually employ a doctor to look after their employees. They often 
organize baseball teams, bowling teams, and tlie like to provide 
recreation and exercise. 

Some communities which recognize that illness is expensive, 
go to considerable expense and trouble to safeguard the health 
of their citizens. City garbage collections, sewage disposal, pure 
water supply, and quarantine of contagious disease are only a few 
of the ways in which the health of a community is looked after 
through government agencies. 

But do individuals generally put forth any effort to safeguard 
and care for their own health? Some jicople evidently feel that 
health is something they can do very little about. They feel that 
they were born either well or ill, and that it is up to the doctor to 
keep them in good health. If the number of quacks that are able 
to make a living and if the various useless and even harmful 
remedies that are on sale are any indication, some people ap- 
parently think that health can be purchased. 

However, there are a goodly number of people who realize that 
health is each individual’s responsibility and that it can be main- 
tained and improved only by spending time on the care of the 
body. Plenty of sunshine and fresh air, wholesome exercise and 
recreation, good posture habits, sufficient rest and sleep, cleanli- 
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ness, piopei dothing, and ii\e right kinds and amounts oE food 
all help to improve our health and keep us in a state of physical 
u ell-being. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. Name ihe se^enlce^ signs of good health gisen tn jour textbook. 

2. \Mien can v,e say we have good health? 

3. Sule three or four reasons why good health is worth working for. 
i. ^Vhat does jour school do to protect and maintain jour health? 

5. In what w-ajs can jou cooperate with jour school in protecting and mam* 
taining jour health and the health ol other students? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Using the score card given in jour textbook, score jourself in health. 

2- Make some definite suggestions (or improving jour healilv. 

3. If possible, interview jour health officer, the head of a bospital. or An 
oCcial in any other health agency in jour community, and report on what 
be does to improve the health of die community. 



UNIT TWO. SUNSHINE AND HEALTH 

In one of our large cities the nctvspapers recently told the pitiful 
tale of tuo little girls u’ho had been locked au’ay in a dark room 
for weeks by a cruel stepmoilicr. When discovered, the children 
were so weak and underweight they were unable to walk, their 
bodies were covered with sores, and tliey were in bad condition 
mentally. Lack of food, exercise, fresli air, and their filthy quarters 



Notice the indications of nekets in these children— bo1^1egs, flat feet, knock-Vne«, 
enlarged joints, and poor posture. Courtesy. Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 

had all left their mark. With proper care in healthful sur- 
roundings, mentally and emotionally they returned to normal, 
they gained weight and grew strong, and their skins became clear 
and free from sores. One indication of this frightful experience 
will probably be with them always. Some of the joints of the body, 
such as the knees, will show evidences tliat they have had rickets. 

Rickets is a disease in which the bones of the body do not form 
properly and are weak because of lack of sunshine or diets deficient 
in calcium and phosphorus. Calcium and phosphorus are minerals 
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\duch the body takes from food and uses in building bones, pro- 
vided vitamin D is present. Our best source of this vitamin is 
sunshine. ^Vhen the ultraviolet rays of the sun shine on the skin 
a substance in the skin called crgosterol is changed to vitamin D. 

In addition to being the source of vitamin D, sunshine actually 
helps to keep ilie body warm, has a tonic effect on the entire body, 
improves the functioning of the vital organs, increases the red 
corpuscles of the blood, and improves nerve action. You can sec 
why even primitive peoples valued the sun to the extent that they 
often liad a sun god which they worshipped. 

If you live in a temperate climate, you will get less ultraviolet 
light during the winter months when the sun is further away 
because the sunlight must pass tlirough more of the earth's atmos- 
phere, whicli tends to filter out the ultraviolet rays. Smoke and fog 
also obstruct these rays, and dicy will not penetrate ordinary' 
window glass or clothing. However, when Uie sunshine is very 
bright there will be much ultraviolet light rcnccicd from tlie 
sky, Mpecially from white clouds, and even in the shade there will 
be ultraviolet rays. 


You am readily see that if you are to be in the best of healtll, 
It 15 necessary to get some sunshine each day. For this reason, daily 
outdoor Mcrcise is tery desirable. Clothing that allotvs the sun 
o s nne^ ^ ** means of ensuring a supply 

of vttamtu D; hence sltort sleeves, ankle socks, and sport garments 

surbaS a " Some people take 

rouune ‘heir daily 


SUN BATHING 

an'ex^sufeT the'sun' ‘“r’"'" '°"® 

ness, or sunburn. Being badly burned C th'" 

as being badly burned from any o"ht cLse' 

ful and may be serious, parti JlarlvTfTl , “ “ 

infection sets in. If you sLnd sdme ,i " 

you should gradually le!l^lt„ bathing, 

ran stay out almost indelinitely .vftho«Tnv°d 

I out any danger from sunburn. 
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During this period, tlic outer skin Uiickcns and brown pigment is 
manufactured which protects >ou from burning. 

Howeter, if >ou do not have the jiatience to go Urrough tliis 
period of gradual exposure, sunburn preventives may be a help 
to you. These preparations allow the ultraviolet rays to reach your 
skin but reduce their intensity, so that you can stay in the sunshine 
a longer time without being burned. Most sunburn preventives 
will not protect you indefinitely from sunburn, for if they did, you 
would not get any benefit from the ultraviolet rays. Eventually 
your skin will show some redness, vtliich indicates that you have 
been in tile sun long enough. 

STUDY CUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. tVhat benefits arc derived from ultraviolet rays? 

2. Of vvhat value is Mtamin D? 

3. Describe the symptoms of rickets. 

4. Do we have to be in direct sunshine to get Uic benefit of the ultraviolet 
rays? 

5. Under what conditions are uc apt to get little or no ultraviolet light? 

6. In taking sun baths, uhac precautions sliould uc observe? 

7. Is there any danger in a severe sunburn? 

8. How do lotions Vvhich prevent sunburn act? Do you obtain as much benefit 
from the sun when using these preparations? 



UNIT THREE. FRESH AIR AND HEALTH 

NCED OF OXYGEN 

You are probably familiar with lire story of the robber who 
locks the bank employees in the vault and leaves them to certain 
death unless help arrives before the oxygen in the vault is ex- 
hausted. We must base a constant supply of oxygen if life is to be 
mahitained. When we breathe in air. die red corpuscles of the 
blood, as they pass through the lungs, pick up the oxygen from 
the atr and carry it to the various tissues of the body. There the 
oxygen is combined with digested food material. Through this 
process, which is called oxidation, the body is supplied with 
cnerev anti \k-nrTnrft ' 


OXYGEN SUPPLY 

wen wonr ''' ? "'"‘“"y becomes used up, you may 

“fbecomt vl^TroSarir^^ 

ghe olf oxvlen. , use carbon dioxide and 

i::: 

air is kept practically constant. ^ 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE AIR 

a poml“ldL7ed“ -me time in 

you felt lacking in energy and mher J " '^'’'"““"y 

have developed a headadie. Perhans 

comfort was due to the fact Uiat tlw ' Relieved that your dis- 
the air. However, tliis is not usually Jo "? °’‘yS"' 

rooms the supply of oxycen selH^L '' P^^'y ''cntilatcd 

There is always some ah enr^r harmful. 

entering around doors and windows. 
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and even tlirough Uic somewhat porous walls, ceilings, and floors 
of buildings. 

Your feelings of discomfort were generally due to the ph)sical 
properties of the air, that is, to its temperature, motion, and mois- 
ture content. Science has found that tlic air which surrounds tJje 



Fresh air. sunshine, and exercise promote a zest for living. 
Courtesy, O- Roach Sludi<r, Denver, Colorado, 


body is- just as important to good health as the air we breathe, 
because it helps keep the body temperature constant. Con- 
sequently, we grow uncomfortable in a poorly ventilated room 
because the physical properties of the air are not in proper bal- 
ance. 

As we breathe cool air into the lungs and exhale warm air, we 
are aiding the body in getting rid of excess heat and in keeping 
its temperature constant. The amount of heat that is given off is 
controlled automatically by the body. 

The moisture content of the air is generally spoken of as rela- 
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live humidity and is expressed in percentages. When we say the 
relative humidity is 50 per cent, we mean that the air has 50 per 
cent of the amount of moisture it could hold at that temperature if 
it were satuiaied. The relative humidity of outdoor air is usually 
110 to 75 per cent. 'When the temperature and relative humidity are 
high and diere is no breeze, tve feel very warm. This reaction is due 
to tlie fact tirat tlie higher the temperature, the less heat the sur- 
rounding air is able to remove from the body. Whpn the relative 
humidity is high, the air is not able to evaporate so much.of our 
body moisture. Evaporation, as you know, is a cooling process. 
When the perspiration of the body is not evaporated, we feel hot 
and sticky. When ihe temperature is low, a high relative humidity 
makes us feel cooler. The cool, moist air of a cave reduces the 
heat of Uie body more rapidly than does cool, dry air, since evap- 
oration of moisture from the body no longer plays a part. It is 
evident that moving air has a cooling effect. 


INDOOR AIR 

Since the temperature, relative humidity, and motion of out- 
door air ate beyond our control, let us turn our attention to the 
indoor air in uliich tve live intich of the time. Gently moving air 

SO ^ = relative hitmidiry of 

00 to 60 per cent is considered most healthful. 

itv heemr '^peratures, the relative Itumid- 

1 h Z to the 

Z Jr^Z u ? t-ftperature rises, the drier 

hr^ne TlT'r ■' ‘"““'"S "‘'ect on the mem- 

.»tt in .nZg'::fr2r.r rr 

™r:;:7.e"‘pro“c r r" “ ‘v" 

incteases .rervaLmt Lrr.:!^ dry ttir 

iiifoits to control the l” ■ tnoisture, making us feel cool, 
of Iiaicr on or near radiaims T ‘"‘'““t air by having pans 
Iic.uing svstems an? nn.n.- ineffective. Modern 

air-coiuliiioniiig equipment"^ I* ''l' through the use, of 

of die air. “ l“'P"'e‘>l. "hrefi controls the relativ e humidity 
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AIR DURING SLEEP 

Have )ou ever slept in a room with the ^vindous closed? Did 
you get up the nevt morning feeling rested, refreshed, and in- 
vigorated? Of course, ) ou did not. If >ou have had such an experi- 
ence, Uicn >ou know how beneficial it is to sleep with the windous 
open. Science tells us that sleeping in the fresh air increases bodily 
vigor and resistance to disease. Cross-s'entilation, that is, Avindous 
on tAvo sides of a room, gi\es us better circulation of air than do 
AvindoAvs on only one side. 

IMPURE AIR 

There is very little danger of contracting disease from bacteria 
in outdoor air. bacteria do not multiply under tliese conditions 
and generally die AvJien exposed to sunlight. However, indoor air 
contains bacteria, which arc given off when people talk, sneeze, 
or cough. Tlicsc bacteria are the means of transmitting disease 
from one person to another, especially in overcrowded, poorly 
ventilated places. 

Air may also become impure through smoke, ash, and certain 
gases that are given off. Smoke reduces tlie beneficial effects of 
sunshine, since the valuable ultraviolet rays cannot pass through 
smoke. Smoke, ash. and gases may prove irritating to the lining 
of the respiratory tract, and no doubt play a harmful role in such 
diseases as tuberculosis. 

Smoke can be made harmless and almost unnoticeable. Some 
communities have regulations which affect residential and in- 
dustrial heating plants. 

STUDY-GUJDE QUESTIONS 

1. tVhat is the function of oxjgen in the bod}? 

2. How is oxygen brought into contact with the tissues of the body? 

3. How is the balance of oxygen and carbon dioxide niaintamed by nature? 

4. What causes feelings of drowsiness and discomfort when a number of 
people are housed in a poorly %entilated room? 

5. Hotv does the body keep its temperature constant? 

6. What is meant by relatne humidity? 

7. How do we express or measure relathe humidity? 
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tive humidity .nnd is expressed in pcrcenmges. When we say the 
relame humidits is 50 per cent, we mean that the air has 50 per 
cent of the amount of moisture it could hold at that temperature if 
it were saturated. The relative humidity of outdoor air is usually 
30 to 75 per cent. When the temperature and relativ e humidity are 
high and tlterc is no breeze, we feel very warm. This reaction is due 
to the fact that the higher the temperature, the less heat tlie sur- 
rounding air is able to remove from the body. Whcn.the relative 
humidity is high, the air is not able to evaporate so much of our 
body moisture. Evaporation, as you know, is a cooling process. 
When the perspiration of the body' is not evaporated, we feel hot 
and sticky. "Wlien the temperature is low, a high relative humidity 
makes us feel cooler. The cool, moist air of a cave reduces the 
heat of the body more rapidly than does cool, dry air, since evap- 
oration of moisture from the body no longer plays a part. It is 
evident that moving air has a cooling effect. 


INDOOR AIR 

Since ihc temperature, relathe humidity, and motion of out- 
door ait are beyond our control, let us turn our attention to the 
indoor air in tihich tte live much of the lime. Gently moving air 
-n , “ frara 66 68* F and a relative humidity of 

oO to 60 per cent is considered most hcalihrul. 

As the air is heated to higher lemperalures, the relative humid- 
S brr" ‘'"P°™"'- Unless moisture is added to the 
Aeah T ■™p'=n.ture rises, the drier 

CoiZe l lo,' “""““hie. We do no. feel so tvarm in an 
conuins Uie nr ’ ^ lower temperature v\hich 

in^elsi ! T hot, dry air 

Ellotu m contmriheV' “O'fture, making us feel cotI. 
of Mater on or near radbtofa'' 

heating systems are m#. .* Senerally. ineffective. Modem 

air-conditioning cquipmLt”lh?'h ‘htough the use, of 

of the air. ’ ^he relative humidity 
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AIR DURING SLEEP 

Have )ou ever slept in a room u-ith the windows closed? Did 
>ou get up tlic next morning feeling rested, refreshed, and in- 
vigorated? Of course, )ou did not. If jou Iia\c had such an experi- 
ence, then you know liow bcnclicia] it is to sleep tvith the windows 
open. Science tells us that sleeping in the fresh air increases bodily 
vigor and resistance to disease. Cross-ventilation, that is, Avindows 
on two sides of a room, gives us better circulation of air Uian do 
windows on only one side. 

IMPURE AIR 

There is very little danger of contracting disease from bacteria 
in outdoor air. Uactcria do not multiply under these conditions 
and generally die when exposed to sunlight. However, indoor air 
contains bacteria, wiiicli arc given olT when people talk, sneeze, 
or cough. These bacteria arc the means of transmitting disease 
from one person to another, especially in overcrowded, poorly 
ventilated places. 

Air may also become impure through smoke, ash, and certain 
gases that are given off. Smoke reduces the beneficial effects of 
sunshine, since the valuable ultraviolet ra>s cannot pass through 
smoke. Smoke, ash, and gases may prove irritating to the lining 
of the respiratory tract, and no doubt play a harmful role in such 
diseases as tuberculosis. 

Smoke can be made harmless and almost unnoticeable. Some 
communities have regulations which affect residential and in- 
dustrial heating plants. 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

I. What is the function of oxjgen in the bod)? 

2 How is ox)gen brought into contact with the tissues of the bodj? 

3. How is the balance of ox)gen and carbon dioxide maintained by nature? 

4. What causes feelings of drowsiness and discomfort when a number of 
people are housed in a poorly ventilated room? 

5. How does the body keep its tcraperature constant? 

6. What is meant by relative humidity? 

7. How do we express or measure relative humidity? 
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8. Why do wc feel uncomfortable wheo the temperature and the humidity 
arc high? 

9 AVhy do wc leel more comfortable on a cool, humid day than we do on 
a hot, humid one? 

10 Why do we feel cooler on a windy hot day than on a still hot day? 

1 1 What IS considered the most healthful indoor temperature and humidity? 

12. Why docs it taVe less fuel to maintain a comfortable temperature in a 
properly humidified house than in a house svhere the air is dry? 

13. Can moisture be added to the air by putting a pan of water on a radiator? 

14. What 1 $ the value of sleeping with the windows open? 

15. What IS meant by cross-ventilation? 

16. How can you have cross-ventilaiion and not sleep in a draft? 

17. Why are we less likely to take cold outdoors than inside? 

18. What docs impure air contain? 

19. Why should communities work for smoke-abatement programs? 


UNIT FOUR. SLEEP AND HRf\LTH 

\Vhcn young children become cross and tired, a tvisc mother 
puts them to bed. U ue could rcguLite our lives so that adults 
could have a nap when they are overtired, we should be a much 
calmer and better-poised group of people. 

FUNCriO.N OF SLEEP 

It is through sleep that fatigue is banished and our energy is 
restored. We know that this is true, because W'c generally feel 
rested and refreshed in die morning regardless of how tired we 
were when we went to bed. Our bodies work on somewhat the 
same principle as the furnace which heau your house. Father 
puts coal in the furnace and provides air dirough a s)stem of 
drafts. The result is a brightly burning fire which heats die en- 
tire house. With our bodies vve take in food and breathe in air. 
As these are combined, heat is furnished to keep us warm, and 
energy is provided for our activities. In both cases, however, 
certain waste products are given off. In die furnace, ashes collect. 
If these ashes are not removed, eventually the fire will not burn, 
and the house will become cold. In our bodies, waste products 
collect in the tissues. During die day, when we are using up a 
great deal of energy with our activities, these waste products col- 
lect faster than we can get rid of them. The accumulation of 
waste products causes us to feel tired. During sleep, -when we are 
no longer active, our bodies have an opportunity of ridding 
themselves of these waste products; and, as a result, ire awake 
rested and refreshed. 

Then, too, it is during sleep that die nerves are rested to the 
greatest extent. If w’c lie down during the day and relax, our bodies 
have an opportunity to rid themselves of accumulated -w-aste, 
our muscles are rested, our hearts work more slowly, our breathing 
becomes less rapid, and our bodies produce less heat. If we re- 
main awake, however, our minds are active. Each drought and 
impulse that we have involves work on the part of the nerves. 
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Gradually Uiis nen’e tissue is worn out. During sleep worn-out 
nen-e tissue is replaced with new, living tissue. 


AVfOrST OF SLEEP 

The amount of sleep that we require differs with different in- 
dniduals and with the intensity of our sleep. If we get up in the 
morning feeling sleepy and dull, we are probably not getting 
enough sleep. We need suHicient sleep to balance the physical 
energy that ue are using up during the day. If we arc getting 
sufficient sleep we shall get up in the morning feeling rested and 
ready for our day’s work. Since young people are generally more 
active than older people, and since their bodies must work hard 
to grow, they require more sleep tlian adults. The following 
table* gives the number of hours of sleep required at various ages. 


/VCE 

0-8 year* 

8 10 yean 

10 12 )«arv 
12-IQ )«ari 
10 20 y«ar( 


Totu. Hoiw or Sleep 
12 houn 
iU /2 hours 
11 houn 
10 houn 
8-9 houn 


RESULTS OF INSUFFICIENT SLEEP 

On school nighu Jane aluajs listened to a radio program that 
asjtroadcast at elesen o'clock. She maintained that sht teas get- 

Hc°r moth ’’ """ ‘Ite d^y- 

"oL“r She ''tings about Jane that made her 

eemed r.f r '“»>• '"i'n'ed, that she 

scCrtrair '.hLt’rrhaTr' *■" 

moUtcr utlked to Jane, the Jrl said ThTt hfr””!' 

borin'^ and ih-ir ii,« . l subjects were very 

sistenr, 

phlsical check up. One of his "T * 

bedtime, for. as he explained “"tniendattons rvas an earlier 
ilnlicalion of insunicient slcqt. “ not tile only 

* E. A. Cociclair and ,\, st ciwirf • 

C«=.wny. Bo,ion. I'M. * /Uah/, and Achin-tmenl. Cinn and 
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CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE TO SLEEP 

It is normal for healthy people to go to sleep soon after they 
go to bed. From many advertisements, however, you might be 
led to believe that a large number of people find it necessary to 
take one of these advertised products in order that they may sleep. 
If you have trouble in going to sleep, either you are not in good 
health or you have formed poor sleeping habits. 

A regular bedtime is one of the best ways of making sure that 
you will go to sleep soon after you get into bed. Going to sleep is 
a habit, just as waking up at the same time each day may become 
a habit if practiced regularly. Sometimes people will protest that 
they cannot go to sleep if they go to bed as early as they should. 
This difficulty is due to the fact that they have not formed the 
habit of going to bed at this time every night. 

Other conditions which arc conducive to sound sleep arc a 
quiet, dark, well-ventilated room, loose sleeping garments, and 
light, warm covers. 


STUDVCUJDE QUESTIONS 

1. What makes us feel tired? 

2. Why do we feel rested and refreshed after sleep? 

3. How much sleep should you have? 

4. Da we all require (he same amount of sleep? 

5. How can we know whether we are geiung enough sleep? 

C. What arc llie results of insufficient sleep? 

7. What conditions are conducive to sleep? 

8. What do you think about advertisements which advise you to take certain 
products to induce sleep? 

9. What are the causes of insomnia? 



UNIT FIVE. EXERCISE ^VND HEALTH 

VALUE OF EXERCISE 

You Kill agree that a vigorous, vital-looting person is much 
more attractive than a scrawny, lifeless one. Exercise helps in 
improving our general health by promoting normal growth and 
development, by stimulating the vital processes of tile body, and 
by renew ing normal vigor. Hence exercise may be called an aid to 
beauty. 

The fact that exercise promotes the normal grow th and develop- 
ment of the body ts obvious. You know that a large amount of the 
fa„ tamiliar with the 

and that ^ increases in site and strength through use 
i" «« "hen not used, ^is is 
^omtoker, Va had a broken arm. 

four arm wherever you wauled iiT 'n*"' placing 

the arm, the muscles’ which “s you exercised 

dUuse, became strong: and^c’^m" “"f ‘*'^“8^ 

useful member. So it i! with the rest of yo^rbo7 A‘“ ” 

your muscles grow and develop and vo T 
controlling tlicse muscle anH - ^ hecomc more skillful in 

Thus, exemise not together, 

m managing it. so that^you v^ill have' 

'Ve have said that exerie v. 

•he body. Ut us see “""“'“te the vii 


• -r- '’*^1 processes of 

processes concerned in Te ehS“ "L”."'' true. The 

iligestion, and elimination — alTm^'T lilood — breathing. 
As these tissues become stron h muscle tissue. 

better able to function in ihe5^^/ "°‘'°^ exercise, the body is 

Muscular actisity stimulative it. 

hcneriis the cmirc body as it u'l”"'' Wood. This in turn 
» by meam of dte blood that all 
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parts receive nourishment, waste products arc removed from the 
tissues, warintli is distributed, and ox)gcn is carried to the various 
tissues. As ue exercise, the heart heats more rapidly, thus forcing 
the blood to flou’ more freely. In tins svay the heart is able to 
send more food and oxjgen to the muscles for their increased 
work. 

You may have noticed that when you exercise you breathe 
faster and more deejdy. This is due to the fact that your body 
needs more oxygen and that there is more carbon dioxide to be 
exhaled as a result of its increased activity, Dcejjcr breathing helps 
to keep the chest flexible and strengthens the muscles concerned in 
breathing. ^Vhcn we breathe deeply, all the air sacs of the lungs 
are used. This helps to keep tliem in a normal condition. 

Exercise makes us feel Iiungry, because we are better able to 
assimilate our food when wc arc active. A good appetite generally 
means that our food is digested readily and 1$ more fully used 
by the body. 

Since waste products accumulate more quickly when tve are 
active, tliey also are given off more rapidly. The skin, lungs, kid- 
neys, and intestines arc the organs by means of which waste prod- 
ucts are eliminated. You are familiar with the red face and moist 
skin of a person who is exercising vigorously on a warm day. The 
skin becomes red because of the extra blood supply that is brought 
to it as a result of increased circulation. The perspiration is a 
means of getting rid of some of the waste products, as well as an 
aid in keeping the temperature of the body normal. 

Exercise benefits not only the muscle tissue of the body but also 
the nerves. As the muscles are exercised, the nerves are exercised 
also. They must receive and send out impulses for every move- 
ment we make. Thus, through use, they are able to respond to 
more delicate impulses, become more stable, and have greater 
endurance. 

TYPE OF EXERCISE 

Exercise that is most beneficial is exercise that you enjoy. It 
benefits both your mind and body. Exercise should be taken not 
merely for the sake of health but also for the pleasure that you 
derive from it. For this reason games are more beneficial than for- 




Came* aie the mo»t licncficial fonn of cwrcisc. 

liealth. This is beneficial mcntallv a« ;» » t. 

from ihe routine thing, of ererv iv A “"r 

accompli, he, this and at the nt^e tim ““"‘y "h'* 
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S » Dcnciicial mentally and phjsically. 

harmful exercise 
If you are in good heahh 
harmful if it i, not too streiuou, 1 “ 

■Ite stage of fatigue. Breathlessne,, and fa,"°‘ P™'”"!?-:-! Is^fond 
CSS and fatigue are two iva>s iliat 
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nature signals when the limit of your endurance lias been reached; 
houever, >our will may impel >ou to continue in your activity 
be>ond this point. Exercise that seriously taxes die body is not 
beneficial. 

Vigorous activity should be asoided while )ou are convalescing 
from a disease or a very severe cold. At this time >our body is 
not in good physical condition, .and too strenuous activity may 
result in injury to )our heart, since exercise puts a heavy burden 
on it. The heart may become incfliciciU and fail to do its work 
well through loss of tone. Tone is a state of slight tension which 
is characteristic of all healthy muscles. Weak, flabby muscles have 
no tone. When a severe strain is placed upon the heart. tl\e muscle 
fibers may be stretched beyond the limit of their elasticity. This 
results in a dilation of the heart. 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. How is exercise art aid to beaut)? 

2. How docs exercise promote growth? 

3. What sital processes of the body are stimulated by exercise? 

4. \Vhat cUcct does exercise ha>e on the circulatory system of the body? 

5. Why do )ou breathe more rapidly when you arc exercising? 

6. Of what bcnehl is this increase in the rate of breathing? 

7. How does exercise affect the appetite? 

8. What advantage is a good appetite? 

9. What organs help to eliminate waste products? 

10. How are )our nerves benefited by exercise? 

11. Why are games considered more beneficial than formal exercises? 

12. When may exercise be harmful? 

13. How can you know when you have reached the limit of your endurance? 

14. When should vigorous activity be avoided? 

15. What is meant by muscle tone? 

16. What kind of activity will (a) strengthen your back muscles? (b) 
stteogihen the muscles of your feet? (c) keep your abdomen flat? (d) 
prevent a roll of fat from collecting around your waist? 



UNIT SIX. POSTURE AND HEALTH 

IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT POSTURE 

Take a slumped position; allou- the head to fall foneard, the 
shoulders to become round, and the liands to Iiang limp. In this 
position, what is jour mental reaction? You probably feel tliat 
jour mind is pretty much a blank, and if jou look at yourself in 
a mirror, your reflection will indicate that your appearance is 
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niiea Male* Deparunent of Labor. 
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working against eacli other. In contrast, the successful golfer swings 
his club with case and grace. His movements are rh>thmic, and the 
various parts of his entire body work together to drive the ball out 
across the golf course. As )ou watcli this pla)cr, you realize that 
his skill has been acquired through mental and physical effort. 
So it is witli our posture, which will be good only if we are willing 
to put forth the physical and mental effort that is necessary to 
make it so. 

Correct posture is worth working for, not only because it im- 
proves our appearance, but also because it promotes good health. 
It increases our endurance and makes us tire less readily. It helps 
in maintaining good health and vigor. WHien our bodies are erect, 
the internal organs hav e plenty of room in which to work properly. 
^Vhen we slump or assume poor posture, our internal organs are 
crowded, a condition which makes it impossible for them to do 
tlieir work efficiently. For example, the lungs cannot possibly work 
so well in supplying oxygen to tJte blood if Uiey are held in a 
collapsed state all the time. Poor circulation, indigestion, constipa- 
tion, painful menstruation, and unwarranted fatigue may result 
from poor posture. 

CORRECT POSTURE 

We may be said to have correct posture when the entire body is 
in such 3 position that the muscles and the organs can work with- 
out friction or interference. The weight of the body should be 
borne by the skeleton. In correct posture we must constantly resist 
gravity, which tends to make the head drop forward, the shoulders 
stoop, and the abdomen protrude. Because of this, our muscles 
must be sufficiently contracted to hold the body erect. 

In correct standing posture, the feet should be slightly apart 
and parallel to each other. The toes should turn neither in nor 
out. The weight should be on the outer sides of the feet, and the 
body should be stretched to its full height. The head should be 
held erect with the chin in, and the abdomen should be retracted. 
Correct posture means a poised, balanced body, not a tense, rigid 
one. 

Correct posture is just as important in sitting as in standing. 

If we slump or lounge in our chair, the body weight rests upon 
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each time >ou stand, sit, or walk correctly, )ou are making that 
ua> of standing, sitting, or \ralking a part of yourself. 

Of course, you must want to acquire good posture. Help your- 
self to develop a sense of correct |K}sturc by noticing the way in 
vvlucli other people carry Uiemsehes and by convincing yourself 
that good posture is worth working for. 

If your muscles arc weak and llabby from lack of exercise, plan 
to include some physical acmiiy in each day. As you know, this 
exercise will be most beneficl.-il if it is in the form of a game or 
sport that you enjoy. 

nutrition, look into your 
adcnint ' 1 ^ t practices that make for good health, such as 

“roX '"''P “ 

Pofture“'?Lrr! i" acquiring good 
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STUDY-GUIDE QUEST10*\S 

5. Nsaie 
C. How can ,„u 

activities 

1. Select someone in your class who i. 

^sture. a\sk her to dcmonstraic eoful ' POsture. Study her standing 

2. Cruici/e the posture of any tbss m ^ ® 

Show ihem how their posture can kT • ” posture analyzed. 

3. Ask some class members lo demon^ •'"proved. 

such as walking, climbing w^Snr.^? posture in various activities. 

6 dishes, and ironing. 



UNIT SEVEN. FOOD AND HEALTH 

John and Bobby are schoolmates of the same age, but that ap- 
pears to be the only point of similarity bct^reeii them. Johnny is 
an alert, happy, healthy-Iooking boy. He is taller and lieavier than 
Bobby, with a uell-devclopcd body. He is scry active and enthusi- 
astic and is generally in a liappy frame of mind. Bobby is thin and 
scrawny-Iooking. His skin is sallow. He is irritable, cries easily, 
and whines and pouts when he doesn't get his oum way. Johnny’s 
mother says that he is aheays hungry, eats a large variety of whole- 
some foods, and drinks plenty of milk. Bobby's mother says that 
he is never hungry and will not cat any tiling but bread, butter, 
bananas, candy, and soft drinks. Do you think the diets of these 
two boys can have anything to do with their appearance and their 
dispositions? 

You can see from the illustration on p, 257 iJiat in experimental 
animals, such as rats, food makes a difference. The rat which was 
fed an adequate diet is larger and has strong, well-formed bones 
and a thick, luxuriant coat of fur. Since rats eat both animal and 
vegetable foods, just as we do, we conclude that diets which affect 
growth and development in rats affect us in the same way. 

DAILY FOOD NEEDS 

Contrast the limited diet of Bobby with the wide variety of 
foods which Johnny eats. Can you see that food undoubtedly has 
made a difference in these two boys? What kind of food habits 
have you formed? Do you willingly eat all kinds of food, or do 
you limit your diet to certain foods and refuse to try others? Make 
a list of all the foods you ate yesterday. Compare your list with the 
following list of foods which nutrition experts tell us we need each 
day: 

I quart of milk 

1 serving of meat or fish (or cheese) 

1 egg a day or at least 4 a week 
1 serving of a whole-grain cereal 
255 
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die slioulder blades and the sacrum. The sacrum, which is the 
largest bone in the spine, lies betsveen the hip bones. In a slumped 
position, the back takes the shape of die Iciicr C, constricting the 
chest and thus interfering with die work of the heart, lungs, and 
digestive tract. Because of this improper placing of die body 
weight and die hampering of internal organs, nerves are irritated 
and fatigue is brought on, which results in a sluggish, dull feeling. 

In contrast, when we sit in correct position, the weight of the 
body rests upon the flesh of the hips and thighs. Here there are 
few’ nerves to become irritated, and these few are well protected 
with flesh. Since the body is erect, the organs are free to do their 
work with the least possible expenditure of energy'. 

Correct sitting posture means sitting straight and well back 
in die chair with the back against the back of the chair. The head, 
chest, and abdomen arc in the same position as in standing. In 
this position the body is alert and able to devote its energy to the 
task at hand. 

CAUSES OF POOR POSTURE 

Poor posture may result from several causes. It may be that 
the muscles which help to hold the body erect are weak, either 
from lack of exercise or from poor nutrition. High-heeled shoes 
are another cause. When we wear such shoes, our weight falls 
forward on the ball of the foot; and die body is thrown out of 
balance. Habit also plays a part in the way in which we carry' our 
bodies. If we have formed the habit of standing and sitting cor- 
rectly, we feel awkward when we slouch or lounge in our chairs. 

A healthy mental attitude is an aid to good posture. Shame and 
fear are often characterized by a slumped figure with the head 
hanging forward. 

ACQUIRING CORRECT POSTURE 

Learning to carry the body correctly requires both physical and 
mental effort. It is necessary to make correct posture a habit. 
Establishing any kind of habit involves practice. Thus if you 
would carry your body correctly, you must practice doing so. Each 
time you slouch, you are making it easier to slouch again; but 
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each time )ou stand, sit, or walk correctly, you are making that 
way of standing, sitting, or walking a part of yourself. 

Of course, you must want to acquire good posture. Help your- 
self to develop a sense of correct posture by noticing the way in 
whicli other people carry themsches and by convincing yourself 
tliat good posture is worth working for. 

If your muscles are weak and flabby from lack of exercise, plan 
to include some physical activity in each day. As you know, this 
exercise will he most beneficial if it is in the form of a game or 
sport that you enjoy. 

If your muscles are weak from poor nutrition, look into your 
food habiu. All the practices that make for good health, such as 
adequate sleep, fresh air, and sunshine, will help to remedy your 


A healthy mental attitude will also assist you in acquiring good 
posture. Pride in your appearance and respect for yourself will 

le, !i “a""* “‘hers will 

lend to respect you and have confidence in you. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. \Vhu are the benefits of good pouure? 

3 way begin „u, p,.,, 

3. Dewnbe ^ood pouure 

5 “'"‘‘'"“S'' »< poor .iuiog ^,urc? 

5. Name lome cau.e, o[ poor posture. ® ^ 

«• How can you unprote your posture? 


h Select someone in your class u-ho I,t, 
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2. Criticize the posture of any clJg^u 

Show them how their posture can h^ PO““re analyzed. 
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UNIT SEVEN. FOOD AND HEALTH 

John and Bobby arc schoolmates of the same age, but that ap- 
pears to be die only point of similarity betu-een them. Johnny is 
an alert, happy, hcalthy-Iooking boy. He is Liller and heavier than 
Bobby, with a well-develo|)ctl body. He is very active and enthusi- 
astic and is generally in a happy frame of mind. Bobby is thin and 
scrawny-Iooking. Hrs skin is sallow. He is irritable, cries easily, 
and whines and pouts when he doesn't get his own way. Johnny’s 
mother says that he is always hungry, cats a large variety of whole- 
some foods, and drinks plenty of milk. Bobby’s mother says that 
he is never hungry and will not cat anything but bread, butter, 
bananas, candy, and soft drinks. Do you think die diets of these 
two boys can have anything to do with their ajjpearance and their 
dispositions? 

You can see from the illustration on p. 257 that in experimental 
animals, such as rats, food makes a difference. The rat which was 
fed an adequate diet is larger and Jias strong, well-formed bones 
and a thick, luxuriant coat of fur. Since rats eat both animal and 
vegetable foods, just as we do, we conclude that diets which affect 
growth and development in rats affect us in the same way. 

DAILY FOOD NEEDS 

Contrast the limited diet of Bobby with the wide variety of 
foods which Johnny eats. Can you see that food undoubtedly has 
made a difference in these two boys? What kind of food habits 
have you formed? Do you willingly eat all kinds of food, or do 
you limit your diet to certain foods and refuse to try others? Make 
a list of all the foods you ate yesterday. Compare your list with the 
following list of foods which nutrition experts tell us we need each 
day: 

1 quart of milk 

1 serving of meat or fish (or cheese) 

I egg a day or at least 4 a week 
1 serving of a whole-grain cereal 
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3 servings o( \viioIc grain bread 
3 Mrvmgs of butter or fortified oleomargarine 
1 sirving of |>otaio 
1 uning of green. Icafj vegetable 
I serving of another vegetable 
1 serving of fresh fruit (citrus fruit 
several tinu-s a wtcL is desirable) 

1 sening of another fruit 


You tan see that we must have a wide variety of footls each day 
if the needs of our bodies arc to be s.itisficd. You will also notice 
liiat the ideal dietary iiicituics several daily servings of fruits and 
vegetables, a small atnount of meat, and no candy. This docs not 
mean that meal and candy have no hxxl value. It merely means 
that meat is an c.\iK-nsi\e food and that ue tlo not need il three 
limes a day. One small serving of meat will take care of the needs 
of our body, jnovidcd that other necessary foods arc eaten. Candy 
las some value as food, hut it aiiiioi do .ns much for our bodies 
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3 scnings of whole-grain bread 
3 nnings oI bultcr or fonified oleomargarine 
I SI mug of j>oian> 

1 serving of gULi), leafy vegetable 

I serving of anothcrvegciablc 

1 sen ing of fresh fruit (citrus fruit 
several times a week is desirable) 

1 serving of another fruit 


\im c.in see lliat we niusl have a ui.lc aariely of foods cacll day 
1 die needs of our bodies arc lo be iilisficd. Yon will also nolice 
that die ideal dielary includes scseral daily sersings of fnlils and 
vcgeubles, a small amonnl of meat, and nu candy. Tills docs nol 
mean dial meal and candy base no fooil saliic. Il merely means 
im‘ '"“i‘ "A" "c dn nut need it three 
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We must have food mk 

for our activities, to provideX7 “> furnisli energy 

“"d repair dtennelverto r^Ta"'.! ” 

“ protect us from certain diseX ‘h= body, and 
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FOODS FOR WARMTH AND ENERGY 

You are familiar with various kinds of fuel such as coal, gas, oil, 
and gasoline. You knoiv that, whenever these fuels bum, oxygen 
must be present, and heat is given off. You also know that your 
body produces heat constantly. However, you probably have not 
stopped to think that this heat is produced by fuel, and that in this 
case the fuel is food. Wlien die food which we eat is digested, it is 
absorbed into the blood stream by means of the capillaries in die 
trails of the intestinal tract. This digested food is carried by the 
blood to all cells of the body. The cells combine the food material 
witlt oxygen, which is also brought to the cells by the blood. As a 
result of thts combinatton, heat aud energy are produced. 

HOW THE SODV USES FUEL 

to klepour Tdl^eTIt F Tr^n" I 

ImorfacdveTerr^^^^^^^ 

we use more fuel in nlav- require. For example, 

tvalking than in sittiV‘S'whe„‘'we 

FUEL FOODS 

Our best foods for fuel arp rh» f . 
butter, oleomargarine cream a carbohydrates. Lard, 

fat. Cheese, fat meat, some familiar 
Carbohydrates include looZ “"tain fat. 

Candy, syrups, jelly, honey fruit and starch, 

laroe _ >• cream, and pastries contain 


large amounts of sugar Even *'*'caui. and pastries contain 

foods are cereals, bananas, beans n™*^'"* "^Yr’cal starchy 
• peas, and potatoes. 

measure of enercv 

In measuring the amount of euenn, .1. 

JS. M’e use the term calorie A #• i food will furnish 

“‘ones the amount of heat that 
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is required to raise the temperature of one pint of water 4® F. In 
other words, a caloric is a measure of heat, just as a foot is a 
measure of length. A heat measure is used for energy, because the 
energy used in doing internal work, and most of that used for 
physical activity, is changed to heat as it leaves the body. 

Scientists have worked out the value of given amounts of our 
foods in terms of calories, so that we arc able to estimate the food 
value of any gi\cn day's food. See the table on pp. 420-428. 

CALORIES FOR O.S’E DAY 

The number of calories we need per day depends principally 
upon the extent to which we are active, our age, the size of our 
body, and the temperature of our environment. The differences 
due to physical activity have been somewhat explained. You are 
all familiar with the keen appetite that results from vigorous ex- 
ercise. This is nature’s way of getting an increased amount of fuel 
to carry on activities. It is easy to understand tvhy a farmer needs 
more food than a man who sits at an olBcc desk all day. 

Our size determines to some extent Ijow mudi fuel we need. It 
takes more coal to keep a laige house warm than it does to heat 
a small one. So It is with our bodies. Then, too, tall, thin people 
have much more surface area than short, fat people of the same 
weight. The uU, thin person will need more fuel, since he loses 
more heat through this greater surface area. 

The temperature of our environment affects the amount of fuel 
we need. In cold rveather our bodies must produce more heat to 
keep our temperatures normal. 

Young people require more calories per pound of body weight 
than adults. This is due to the fact that their bodies require 
energy to grow and to develop. From the following table you can 
see that, as we grorv older, we use fetver calories for each pound 
of body weight. For example, a child, either boy or girl, two years 
of age requires 40 calories per pound, whereas a seventeen year- 
old girl needs only 18 calories per pound. This does not mean, 
however, that, as rve grmv older, we use ferver calories per day. 
Actually, we use more calories per day as long as our bodies are 
growing and developing. 
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AVERAGE DAILY ENERGY REQUIREMENT OF CHILDREN 
PER UNIT OF BODY WEIGHT* 

Caloiuu fca Pound 
45-43 
45-40 
40-36 
36-32 
32-27 

24-30 
27-18 

30-23 

Tabi* V? p Uandbi^Lfo, DuUtui. Tl.e Macmillan Company. 1937. 

From this table >ou can easily estimate ilic approximate number 
ot caloricu'hich you need in one day. It yon are scvcnleen years 
of age and neigh 105 yxiunds. your calorific reciiiirenicnt would 
'890 calories. If you are either 
the bail. ' f cnveiglit, your calculation should be made on 
the basis of the average weight for your age. 

OVERWEIGHT A.ND VSDERWEICliT 

roo''dirvour /of ““ '^“"8 of 

tha/ your bodv t ' r’""" >0“ eat more food 

in the form ot fat Wh^^ ^«'vitics, the extra calories are stored 

less than you^should You ca' ^ and you will weigh 

>our height and age by consulihi- 
variation in weight is allLlT f !'• Some 

variations in body build height to provide for 

cold, and acts as a paddin» "^,1^ P^'oets us from 

dividuals who are undm..“ T”™ “ “"‘f blows. In- 

tlre quicUy, as they W „ =^ily irritated and 

tcly for cxLvigols IClyf ''“oh ^ 

to be under\\ei(»ht ^ ^ msurance records show that 

real hazard. ' ‘•“n thirty years of age is a 
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OVER^VEICIIT AND fXDERWElCHT 
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Reducing diets and the habit of omitting one meal, such as 
breakfast, are especially dangerous for young people. Dieting for 
any reason should be carried on only under the supervision of a 
physician. Self-imposed diets too often reduce essential food ele- 
ments below the point of safety for the general health of the in- 
dividual. Tuberculosis takes its greatest toll from girls between 
fifteen and twenty-five years of age. One form of insurance against 
this deadly disease is to keep your weight normal for your height 
and age. 


Reducing remedies generally consist of laxatives or drugs. The 
reducing action of laxatives depends upon their ability to hurry 
the food material through the alimentary tract before it has time 
to be digested and used by the body. This is dangerous, because 
the body does not get all the food elements it needs, and the 
intestinal tract is apt to become irritated. The reducing action of 
rugs depends u^n their ability to speed up the processes o£ 
» datton tn the body. Thyroid extract is often used for this pur- 

>'“«■ ‘l''y 

be used only upon the advice of a physician. 


USE OF PROTEIN IN THE EODY 
thftTre hi? 

r SnTJ nltl'S 

raOTEIN FOODS 

largetmcu°?tsof pro“;i”“hk^^^^^ 

to produce growth and rn • *i“t is, it is able 

quality. Incomplete incomplete or of poorer 

nonso\comp“?;:rrFc?Ss"” 

them alone tor the best results depend upon 

AMOUNT OF PROTEIN 

if wc cat too litilc incorrect posture may result 

Foicm each day. On the other hand, if we eat 
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PROTEIN 

TuttuiAin^ iAa Shme C2mcitnicjt^toie*n 



Some foods rich in proc^in should be eaten every day. 
Courtesy. National Dairy Council. 


more protein food than we need, the excess is broken down into 
simpler products, part of which is excreted through the kidneys 
and the remainder burned for energy. This not only places an 
extra burden on the kidneys but also is wasteful. Meat, eggs, and 
other high-protein foods generally are expensive. If we buy exces- 
sive amounts of these foods, we are apt not to have enough money 
to spend for other important foods that our bodies need. It is 
much better economy to depend upon less-expensive fats and 
carbohydrates for fuel and to include only enough protein foods 
in our daily diets to take care of die needs of building and repair. 

Our protein requirement svill be taken care of if we include the 
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following foods in our diet each day: one quart of milk, one small 
serving of meat, one egg or one serving of cheese, one serving of 
a ^vhole-grain cereal, and three servings of a %vhole-grain bread. 

MINERALS 

Minerals are important to the body, because they are neces- 
sary for building, repairing, and regulating certain body processes. 
For example, wiilrout minerals we cannot build strong teeth and 
bones. The minerals in the blood help to give it the power to 
coagulate, or clot. This prevents us from bleeding to death when 
we are cut, and is an example of one way in which minerals help 
to regulate. 

Our bodies need about nineteen minerals. If we had to check 
our intake of this number of minerals each day, we should be able 
to do little else. 'Wc need consider only a few; namely, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, copper, and iodine. If our food supplies these 
minerals, all Uie others will be furnished. 


CALCIUM 

Oilcium has a number of duties to perform in the body. It 
helps to build strong teeth and bones. If we do not have enough, 
growth IS apt to be stunted and our bones to be misshapen. 
This mineral also helps to regulate die beat of the heart and. as 
previously menuoned. assists in the coagulation of the blood. It is 
oHrnn .ni “““m «“‘ds. Calcium favors the retenuon 

it helm tn '* ^ ^ coordinator among minerals; that is, 

the nerves ptoper babnee of minerals. It also assbts 

cW need 1.3 otSm" A, 

aho°i;Mi':a“LT;;L:LT'.S;ratra d 

tiK calcium rcqulcmcnr of ,he S, “ P'"'' “ 

If W C do not furnish our IxkUm ivt.i, 
ihU mineral will be lalcn Irom o k 

body. When this "l! . f”'' “‘I-':'' uses in ihe 

and there ii not cnongl, calcium‘for'1' 

tn tor proper growth. Poor tccili. 
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Calcium is needed (or strong bones and teeth. Courtesy, National Dairy Council. 

bowlegs, knock-knees, and stunted growth may be the results of a 
diet deficient in calcium. 

PHOSPHORUS 

Phosphorus is a part of all the cells of the body and is especially 
important in brain and nerve cells. It also helps to keep the bones 
and teeth rigid and is an aid to growth. Your body will have suf- 
ficient phosphorus if the protein requirement is taken care of. 
Foods which are good sources of protein are generally good sources 
of phosphorus. You should have at least 1.25 grams of phosphorus 
each day. 

IRON 

Iron is a necessary part of the red cells of the blood. As you 
know, the blood contains white and red cells. The white cells 
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fight infection and disease. The red cclb pick up the oxygen as it is 
breathed into the lungs and carry it to the various parts of the 
body. When this oxygen is combined with the digested food ma- 
terial, a waste product, carbon dioxide, is given off. The red cells 
pick up the carbon dioxide and bring it back to the lungs, where 
it is exhaled. You can see that the red corpuscles of the blood play 
an important part in our health. Since many red corpuscles w’ear 
out each day, our body must constantly replace these as well as 
provide new ones to take care of growing bodies. People who have 
too few red corpuscles are said to be anemic. Anemic people do 
not have much energy and arc apt to feel tired and irritable. Your 
diet should furnish 15 milligrams of iron each day. 

COPPER 

Since iron is a necessary part of red corpuscles, we must pro- 
vide some iron in our dieu each day. Before our bodies can use 
me iron to build red cells, however, there must be copper present, 
e copper does not become part of the red corpuscles as iron 
oes, nt merely helps the body to use the iron. Lean meat, oysters, 
^s, whole cereals, leafy vegcubles, and dried fruits give us both 
iron and copper. ® 


When thyroid gland is to function properly. 

When our are lacking in iodine, we develop golJ. 
nnd t ver^H' ‘‘""’'‘"S 

deficient in this 

S'in" ‘“‘‘“d uble salt will pto- 

VITAMINS 

growth, aid Tn MtaSng'h^hh “an^ 

diseases. ScienUsu have discovered •an^naTedl":!::"" 

VITASIIN A 

feeling of vitai:ty!”u,JLTO',"“™’ Pn'vth, reproduction, and a 
r .mproves our resntance to disease, particu- 
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larly diseases of the respiratory tract, helps to keep the tissues 
of ilie e)e in a healthy condition, and aids in proper tooth forma- 
tion. Some people experience difficulty in distinguishing objects 
after dark. This condition is called night blindness and is as- 
sociated with a deficiency of vitamin A. 

\Vholc milk, cream, butter, cod-liver and halibut-liver oils, egg 
yolk, and liver are good sources of vitamin A. Green leafy plants, 
yellow vegetables, and fruits contain carotene, a substance which is 
changed by the liver to vitamin A. No special precautions need 
to be taken in the preparation of these foods as far as the vitamin A 
content is concerned, as this vitamin is not soluble in water and 
is not destrojed by beat. Vitamin A is, however, destroyed by ex- 
posure to air, especially in the presence of light and warmth. If 
we eat more of this vitamin than we need, the excess can be stored 
in our bodies and used at a later time. Your diet should furnish 
5000 International Units of viumin A every day. 

VITAMIN Bi OR TlltAStIN 

Vitamin Bi is sometimes called the morale viumin, for svhen 
our diets fail to furnish enough thiamin, we arc apt to feel de- 
pressed, restless, tired, and irriuble. Our appetites generally are 
not so good as they should be, and we may be troubled with con- 
stipation. This vitamin protects us from the disease called beriberi 
and is necessary for the oxidation of orbohydrates in the body. 

Whole grains, yeast, and nuts, especially peanuts, are good 
sources of vitamin Bi. Lean pork and the organ meals are fairly 
good sources. Fruits, vegetables, milk, and eggs contain small 
amounts. If we include generous amounts of these foods in our 
diets each day, and if half of the cereals we eat are whole-grain, we 
shall have enough of this vitamin, of which we need 1.2 milligrams 
daily. However, it is well to have some of the fruits and vegetables 
raw, since viumin Bj dissolves in svater and is partially destroyed 
by heat. 

VITAMIN Ba (g) or RIBOFLAVIN 

Viumin Ba is necessary to the health of the cells and tissues 
of the body and to the production of hemoglobin. The daily need 
is 1.8 milligrams. Without it we should have an unhealthy skin 
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RIBOFLAVIN Sfitwa&niA 

Tocdi tftc ShtncGmeuni 



quate amount!, Hvcr' and Udn'"* affected. Yeast, milk in ade- 
Egg >olk. muscle meats, and whoTe™^ '““""r' 

Green leaty segetables and ° ‘^“‘''atn some, 

riboffavin is soluble in water e amounts. Since 

foods to consene this vitamin cooking 


MACIN OR NICOTI.NIC ACID 

A deficiency of niacin causes c 

arc skin lesions, red, swollen i ^ Symptoms of this disease 
s>nipionis consist of inabilitv "®“sea, and vomiting. Mild 

y concentrate, depression, and ir- 
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ritability. Liver is a very good source of this vitamin. Milk, 
buttermilk, lean meat, canned salmon, peanuts, yeast, wheat germ, 
green leafy vegetables, peas, and turnips contain niacin. This vita- 
min is soluble in water; therefore ue should be careful not to dis- 
card the uater in which these foods have been cooked. We need 
12 milligrams of this vitamin each day. 

VITAMI.N B® OR PYRIDOXINE 

Further research is necessary to know all the functions of this 
vitamin. At present, it seems to be important to the Jiealth of 
muscles and nerves. 

Cane molasses, egg >olk, kidney, bran, soybeans, fish, meat, and 
wheat germ are good sources of pyridoxine. Yeast, liver, and navy 
beans contain some of this viumm. 

VITAMIN C OR ASCORBIC ACID 

Vitamin C is essential to normal growth and to strong, healthy 
bones, teeth, gums, and blood vessels. It is necessary for the 
cement'like substance that holds bone, cartilage, and dentine cells 
together. Without this vitamin the walls of the blood vessels 
tveaken, bones show a tendency to fracture easily, joints are tender, 
the teeth loosen, the gums become spongy and bleed easily, and 
W’ounds do not heal so readily as when we have adequate amounts. 
If the deficiency is very marked, scurvy develops. In this disease, 
the teeth loosen and fall out, the joints swell and become very 
painful, and eventually death results. High school girls should 
have about 80 milligrams of vitamin C per day. 

Citrus fruits, raw or canned tomatoes, raw cabbage, raw onions, 
fresh strasvberries, currants, gooseberries, and raspberries arc 
good sources of vitamin C. Since this vitamin is affected by heat 
and dissolves in water, you can see why some uncooked foods are 
an important part of our diet. 

VITAMIN D 

Vitamin D is needed to protect you against rickets and to 
ensure strong, healthy bones, jaws, and teeth. Without vitamin D 
your body is unable to use the calcium and phosphorus in your 
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food. With too little vitamin D you feci restless and irritable and 
are subject to colds. 

You may get vitamin D in trvo ways. Cod-liver, halibut-liver, and 
salmon oils are rich in this vitamin. Milk, cream, butter, and egg 
yolk may contain some. Foods may be irradiated, that is, treated 
ivith ultraviolet light, which produces vitamin D in the food. 
Sunshine is a second source of vitamin D. When sunshine falls 
directly upon our skin, a substance in the skin called ergosterol 
IS changed to vitamin D by the ultraviolet rays of the sun. How- 
ever, we must remember that the ultraviolet rays cannot penetrate 
ordinary window glass or clothing. 

VITAMIN E (alpha TOCOPHEROL) 

grmlah and hLhh '''“S' this vitamin for 

such as srains trr ^“ce many of our common foods, 

good somces ofviuraln'’E' 

deficient in it. ’ * '"'“So diet is not likely to be 


VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 

We have them put before “j*' v'oments. 
and added to all kinds of n ™l forms in capsules 

However, from the Totil': 1““ cream, 
has distributed vitamins 

in small amounts, and no one fniT^' • f^qu'dl'y 00''“ 
If each day we have those foods Dro‘^"!“" however, 

enlists lUt as necessary, we should 

ficiency. ^ ml suffer from vitamin de- 

Vitamin concentratps nr.. 

money for food which better spend our 

nine supply valuable minerals ^''*tamins and at the same 
centrates are advised bv a nhJ ^n^gy, unless con* 

, Concerning producu svhSi I”"' - 

should be very skeptical Manv ''*^nnns added to them, we 
siumin is sucli as ,0 make or amount of the 

certainly would not warrant the effects doubtful and 


“lea cost that is usually involved. 
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SUMMARV OF FOOD NEEDS 

You can sec that, if the needs of our bodies are to be provided 
for, we must have some fat and carbohydrate foods to furnish heat 
and energy, some proteins and minerals to build and repair our 
bodies, and some minerals and vitamins to regulate and protect us. 
Since a large proportion of the body is ^vater, we must have some 
n-ater each day. Scientists say that from six to eight glasses of 
water a day suffice for body needs. 

As you review the daily needs of your body, you can see that 
each food in the list recommended by nutritionists plays an im- 
portant part and that it is necessary to have these foo^ every day. 
One quart of milk is required to give growing bodies the amount 
of calcium they need as well as some fat, sugar, protein, and vita- 
mins A, Bi, D, and G. Whole-grain cereals and bread furnish 
energy at low cost, and at the same time they give us a small 
amount of protein, phosphorus, iron, and vitamin Bi. Butter is 
valuable as a source of enei^ and vitamin A. Meat, eggs, and 
cheese provide protein, phosphorus, and some iron. Meat is a fairly 
good source of vitamins. Eggs furnish vitamins A, Bx, D, and G. 
Vegetables and fruits are good sources of minerals and vitamins, in 
addition to furnishing some energy. 

In addition, the acids and the fibers of fruits and vegetables are 
helpful in keeping the intestinal tract clean and in overcoming 
constipation. The acids stimulate the flow of digestive juices and 
promote peristaltic movement in the intestinal tract. The fibrous 
material %vhich is found in the skins, as ^vell as in the inside of 
fruits and vegetables, is called cellulose. Cellulose is not acted 
upon by the digestive juices. It acts as a broom in the digestive 
tract, sweeping along and carrying waste materials with it. 

DIVISION OF FOOD 

Since tve cannot eat all the food that we require at one time, 
we divide the day’s food into three meals. 

BREAKFAST 

Breakfast is usually the smallest meal of the day. but this does 
not mean that it is unimportant- On a cold winter morning your 
father would hardly expect the house to become warm unless he 
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added fuel to the fire in the furnace, nor would he tr>' to drive 
liis car to work with an empty gasoline tank. Yet some people 
think that their bodies can function without fuel. Your body 
needs food at regular intervals if it is to work with the greatest 
efficiency, just as a car must have gasoline after it has run a given 
number of miles. Compare the time between your various meals. 
You will see that the longest intcrs'al is from dinner in the evening 
to breakfast the next morning. Docs it seem sensible to make tliis 
interval still longer by omitting breakfast? If >ou have ever tried 
to do tliis, you may have noticed that >ou felt tired, irritable, and 
listless during the morning. 

Some people say lhat they arc never In.ngry in tlic morning. 
Possibly tills IS true. If they have not established the habit of 
eating breakfast, nature isill adjust to this custom and will cease 
sending out the message of hunger. Eating breakfast is a habit, 

do r® ‘1^' “ These same people 

^ert Aev ”«h hetter they would feel, how much mL 

attend to t!i°^ ■ *Pt>eh more cfTiciently they could 

eawn'at'bSto daily calories should be 

before eatbe vmir ' f”' “erclse 

the other S°“f » ^een as it is for 

of the day, is usually comL iji"'r' !’'^“kfasl is the smallest meal 
standardized, simple foods, and is somewhat 

ourenergyrlquitOTenu AHghl'rrZkfasT‘''“^^ depending upon 

cereal, and a beverage A r.,L- consists of fruit, bread or 

or a main dish such L'eggs, includes fruit, cereal 

fast consists of fruit cereal t m ' ' j- ? ^ i^everage. A heavy break- 
erage. If you have „er mentr" * ” 
engaged in vigorous physical acthkvTh “ 

you probably found a heavy breakfaJ " 

may find that for a tvnical However, you 

fulfill your requirements. Thp°° ^ medium breakfast vvill 
not the only point to consider sufficient calories is 

fast. Since )our body is still »»»« suitability of break- 

dody st.ll developing, some foods 



Do }ou think this is an adequate breakfast for a high school girl? 

Courtesy, Good Housekeeping Institute. 

which furnish proteins and minerals should be included in your 
breakfast. If your body is to develop normally and to be free 
from certain diseases, foods which contain vitamins should be 
eaten. If your breakfast is attractive, your appetite will be stimu- 
lated, and you will be inclined to eat enough food to take rar e 
of the needs of the morning. Including some %\’arm food in the 
meal will aid digestion. 
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THE NOON MEAL 

At noon we may have either lunch or dinner. When die entire 
family is able to be home at noon, dinner is often served at mid- 
day. and supper in the evening. In many families neither father 
nor the children come home at noon. In this case the various mem- 
bers of the family have lunch at noon, and dinner, the largest 
meal of the day, is served in the evening. 


LUNCH 

Our noon meal must furnish enough energy for the activities 
of the afternoon, if ive do not eat sufficient food, we are tired and 
lacking in energy hefore the evening meal. However, if we eat a 
hearty meal and then are not particuiatly active, but spend the 
■me silting ,r. a classroom, we probably shall feel drowsy and 

dayrel“ies.““ “ 

prmefm mine“r'*‘'i'"‘ f''™* some 

and color -u" k" "“vor, texture, 

included. An !dequatriuncheirf« r* “ 

mill., whole-grain bread butter ’ P'0'''mg person contains 

and a dessetf ’ ' “ tobstitute. a vegeuble. 


dinner 

co^« ‘“a. it should 

"hich we lute at InnehLn'rt' “'e dishes 
light, medium, or lieavv d ^ *^inner, which may 

individual, A light dinner I’ upon die needs of the 

\cgctable, salad, bread and butt**'** ^ substitute, 

Iia\e an appetizer such "‘edium dinner 

»ion to the light meal. A hcavTdin’n 

extra \cgetablc added to a mJT* appetizer and an 

for dinner depends upon uhai*i!*” '^hat we should have 
meal, of the <Iay. since it in the other 

individual meal, that is important ^ “ ''hole, raUier dian the 
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STUDY-CUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. \NTiat proof can )ou gi\e that our food influences the way we feel? 

2. Make a list of the foods jou sftould hate each day. 

3. ^^'hac should be the place of candy in the diet? 

4. UTiy do we cat food? 

5. How is food iransfomicd into energy in the bod)? 

G. Docs )Our body use the same amount of energy all the time? Explain. 

7. Name the foods tthich are the best sources of heat and energy. 

8. W'hat is meant by Uie term caloric? 

9. Do tlic same amounts of all foods furnish the number of calories? 
Gi\c examples. 

10. Do all people use the same amount of energy? 

11. Uliy do v\e need a normal amount of body fat? 

12. ^\’hal males people oterwejght? 

13. What are the disadtantages of being otertteight? 

H. What are the dangers intoUed in reducing dieu? Redudng medicines? 

13. ^Vhat makes people underweight? 

16. \\'hat are the disadtantages of being underweight? 

17. Why do tve need protein in our diet? 

18. How can we be sure of including enough protein in our daily diet? 

19. Name some foods which are good sources of protein. 

20. Explain what is meant by complete proteins. 

21. AVhat is the effect of insufHcient protein on our bodies? 

22. Why do we need minerals in our diet? 

23. How many minerals do we need? What minerals must we be careful to 
include in our diets in sulHcient amounts? What about the othen? 

24. Give flte uses of calcium in the body. 

25. How can we be sure to get enough calcium every day? 

26. If we do not get as much calcium in our diets as we need, what ill effects 
become evident? 

27. What docs phosphorus do for the body? 

28. How can we be sure of getting a sufficient amount of phosphorus in 
our diet? 

29. ^Vhy is iron so essential to health? 

30. How much iron should you hate each day? 

3U What is the relation between iron and copper? 

32. Name some foods which are rich in iron and copper. 

33. Why must we have iodine? 

34. Is the soil in your locality rich in iocUne? 

35. How can we get iodine? 

36. IVhat are vitamins? 

37. Describe any accounts you have read, heard on the radio, or seen in the 
movies of the discovery of and experimentation with vitamins. 

38. Of what value are vitamin concentrates? 
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39. Why ihould we make a practice of eating an adequate breakfast? 

40. What dciermincs whether we should eat a light, medium, or heavy 
breakfast? 


41. How should the daily requirement of calories be divided among the meals 
of the day? 

42. Do you usually eat an after-school snack? If so, what kind of food do 
you ordinarily choose? Is your choice always a good one? What is the 
test of a good mid-afternoon snack? Is your hunger in mid-aftemoon the 
result of eating an inadequate lunch, is it due to the habit of eating at 
this time, or is it due to a real need? 

43. CtiliciiE .he Mlo»;ng jiudenl lunches, Iclling sihal is sviung and sug- 
getting changes: 

Number I. Ham sandwidi, cake, milk. 

Number II. Mashed potatoes, cabbage salad, chocolate pie. 

Nu^rnber III. Fruit salad, buttered spinach, whole-svhcat bread, chocolate 
bar. 


amoJnw y«icrday, giving the approximate 

What should cat. 

eiseniial foods are ern I ? 

ao you have? How Toull ytuMo^J haLt''-'''"' 

3. ^.l»a,e d.e olocino salu ’ sirt!? h“ d aS ' , 

?n "uttrJ-mu o,.. 

in making this calculation. ***^'5^^ 

5. How docs ihc number of calorie* ih„ 

number lliat you cat each da*? ut.;. with the 

calorics lhai you need? furnish the number of 

yesterday. How sliould \our*dt>i ^ )ou had cnougli protein 

quirement? Ranged to meet your protein re- 

*: 'i-arosAc.M,y .. 

fumislicd. ‘ 'namm whidi yesterday's food 

11. How were Ih^ Xries'in^yorrda^i'? r 

12. Rcsis. ,u„ a,,., ““ ■‘^l' 

disuiCj ><■".“■»-> “i'l 

' ” you will get suffiaent 
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amounts of protein, minerals, and Mtamins. and so that each meal ujll 
be seasonable, attractisc, and palatable. 

IJ. From the menu of )our school cafeteria plan difTcrent lunches at different 
prices. Docs an cxpcnsiic luncli necessarily mean a good lunch? 

H. If you bring peanut butter sanduicbes and an apple from home and 
hate ten cents a day to spend in your cafeteria for additional food, stbat 
Ssould be a stisc choice? 



UNIT EIGHT. SOME COMMON HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Those o£ you svho frequent swimming pools or use showers 
connected with gymnasiums need to take precautions against 
certain diseases which are often contracted in these places. 
Impetigo is a skin disease which may affect any place on the body 
but often appears on the hands and face. It is highly contagious 
and spreads very rapidly. It is contracted by using towels, toilet 
articles, or other articles which have been infected by a person 
who has the disease, or by direct contact with the sufferer's hands 
or face. The first sign of the disease is a red spot. In a short time 
a clear liquid appears just under the skin at this place. This liquid 
soon b«omes yellow pus. which escapes from under the dry, hard 
eventually form. Wherever this pus comes in contact 
with the skin, new sores are started. 

Good general hcallh is an aid in presenting this disease and in 
d'aniiness o! the skin, destmc- 
in font^ir sterilization of personal articles help 


'-h-h « 

personal article r ‘nfected person, his clothing, or other 

TaZara 

barefooted in these places. P">ple often tvalk 

or the skin Slnem' =PP?"- 
sore, may spread oser the fc™ ' «aly. running 

Abioluic clcanlincsj, washing ti... r i_ 
and water, drying Uic feet carrf..tl ^ /^oroughly with soap 
and dunging the slockin'-* frm between the toes, 

trolling Uic disease. WcTring^ruS '‘I*' tncUiods of con- 
* ihocs in public showers, 
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sivimraing pools, and similar places and n earing bedroom slippers 
rather than going about with bare feet at home help in avoiding 
tins disease. ° 

COLDS 

Colds are probably one of our commonest ailments. The average 
person has two or three a year. In themselves, colds are not serious, 
but the complications which result may be serious or even fatal. 
Pneumonia, sinus infection, and mastoid are common complica- 
tions. 

Colds are believed to be due to a virus so tiny that it will pass 
through a porcelain filter. This virus is found in the nose and 
throat of a person during die first three or four days of a cold. 
After that period the virus disappears. During a cold you infect 
another person by means of the tiny drops of moisture that you 
give off when sneezing, coughing, talking, or laughing. You can, 
of course, convey the virus to another througJi soiled hands, a 
handkerchief, a drinking glass, or other articles. Since the virus 
is present only during the first few days of the cold, you can see 
why you are a menace to others at that time and sliould take pre- 
cautions not to infect them. 

In treating a cold, rest is of value in tliat it helps the body to 
build up resistance. Isolating oneself in bed has one other advan- 
tage in that it keeps you from infecting others with the cold. Other 
helpful measures are hot baths and massage. They stimulate the 
flow of blood through the muscles and skin, thus aiding in the 
reduction of congestion in the mucous membrances of the nasal 
passages. After a hot bath or massage the patient should rest in 
bed with sufficient covers to prevent taking more cold. Since the 
application of heat to any infection is beneficial, gargling or irri- 
gating the throat with hot salt water is an aid. Medicated oils, 
which are dropped into the nose, sometimes give temporary relief, 
but eventually they may be irritating to the mucous membrane. 
Most cold remedies which are advertised are a waste of money, 
as they do not prevent and cannot cure a cold. 

In preventing colds, it is obvious that the most effective method 
is to avoid exposure. This is not always so easy as it sounds, since 
most people do not consider colds a serious ailment and hence 
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IMPETIGO 

Those of you who frequent swimming pools or use showers 
connected with gymnasiums need to take precautions against 
certain diseases which are often contracted in these places. 
Impetigo is a skin disease which may affect any place on the body 
but often appears on the hands and face. It is highly contagious 
and spreads very rapidly. It is contracted by using towels, toilet 
articles, or other articles ivhich have been infected by a person 
who has the disease, or by direct contact with the sufferer’s hands 
or face. The first sign of the disease is a red spot. In a short time 
a clear liquid appears just under the sUn at this place. This liquid 
soon becomes yellow pus. which escapes from under the dry, hard 
‘his Piis comes in contact 

With me skm, new sores are started. 

Good general health Is an aid in preventing this disease and in 
tiln Absolute cleanliness o£ the skin, destnic- 

n ronV 1 • of personal articles help 

Spread t'a-retLe. '^'"® “ 

RINGWORM 

acn^rrirbrconucrt'r’ 'T' “ “ "Woh » 

personal article r * ‘nfected person, his clothing, or other 
S As a e comr^on’"'""'™.""’^^- """’"'‘"S -d ^ower 

bareiredn^e pW 

or the skin bclfeen the'!’K,^|^“E'^‘"®;f 

sores may spread over the feet. ® ced. scaly, runmng 

and water. dryingThTfeeWarefun’.' .*°coughly with soap 
and changing the stockin'^* f >'• ®spec>ally between the toes, 

trolling the disease. W^rinnubbeJ T 

5 bber shoes m public showers. 
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swimming pools, and similar places and ivearing bedroom slippers 
this dise^c “''“‘‘”"8 

COLDS 

Colds arc probably one of our commonest ailments. The average 
person has two or three a year. In themselves, colds are not serious, 
but the complications which result may be serious or even fatal. 
Pneumonia, sinus infection, and mastoid are common complica- 
tions. ^ 

Colds are believed to be due to a virus so tiny that it will pass 
through a porcelain fdier. This virus is found in the nose and 
throat of a person during the first three or four days of a cold. 
After that period the virus disappears. During a cold you infect 
another person by means of the tiny drops of moisture that you 
give off when sneezing, coughing, ulking. or laughing. You can, 
of course, convey the virus to anotlier through soiled hands, a 
handkerchief, a drinking glass, or other articles. Since the virus 
is present only during the first few days of the cold, you can see 
why you are a menace to others at that time and should take pre- 
cautions not to infect them. 

In treating a cold, rest is of value in that it helps the body to 
build up resistance. Isolating oneself in bed has one other advan- 
tage in that it keeps you from infecting others with the cold. Other 
helpful measures are hot baths and massage. They stimulate the 
flow of blood through tije muscles and skin, thus aiding in the 
reduction of congestion in the mucous membrances of the nasal 
passages. After a hot bath or massage the patient should rest in 
bed with sufficient covers to prevent taking more cold. Since the 
application of heat to any infection is beneficial, gargling or irri- 
gating the throat with hot salt water is an aid. Medicated oils, 
'vhich are dropped into the nose, sometimes give temporary relief, 
but eventually they may be irritating to the mucous membrane. 
Most cold remedies which are advertised are a waste of money, 
as they do not prevent and cannot cure a cold. 

In preventing colds, it is obvious that the most effective method 
is to avoid exposure. This is not ahvays so easy as it sounds, since 
most people do not consider colds a serious ailment and hence 
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do not isolate ihcnuelves. Keeping ilic body in the best possible 
condition through rest, proper food, exercise, fresh air, and proper 
clothing helps to increase our resistance to colds, uhereas fatigue, 
oveicating, and constipation lower it. Washing our hands before 
eating and after handling anything that a cold sufferer has 
handled, keeping our hands away from nose and mouth, and using 
an indisidual drinking glass are all preventive measures. 

Persons suffering from colds can help to prevent the spread of 
their ailment, thus protecting oUicrs. Since the first few days arc 
the most infectious, they should gi\e up their usual activities and 
isolate themseUes from odicrs. They should feel obligated to 
protect others by keeping a distance from them tvhen talking. 
When coughing or laughing, a handkerchief should be held in 
front of the mouth and nose. Paper handkerchiefs or tissues should 
be used, as they can be burned. Washing the hands frequently and 
asoiding the shaking of liands arc preventive measures. 


MENSTRUATION 

wffma'if is a function of every normal girl and 

t '"‘'"'S'"' The organs insolved 

vaa^ Thrr lubes? uterus, and 

s!d^“'rle uelvT [""a "g'n »"■! °ni o" *= 1'" 
tsventKight da)i. TheTadorir"’’ °u “ Pioi^u^i* '''=7 

cates tube 151 '.. tubes are, as their name indi- 

r;e:,t:„'t;xr.ut*^' 

shape of a pear imd lies in th 

lilized ovum erons and H P''’™' ^*1"' I*'' 

uterus opens into the ta»inTa°rub"rt “ 
down to the cenital TPffi'on ’ i passage which extends 

The ntens?^:?' "r," “f “in “ody- 

Soes on for apptoxiraatrlv ^ continuous process which 

three to Sse da>s when joJ hal™vidH *“ 

ovum is produced in the osarv f . “'i ''‘“ence of it. First, the 
cal messenger, is produced and or chemi- 

ihe uterus that an e® cell i* ^ed into the blood to notify 
pares iuelf to receive the oveum^k released. The uterus pre- 
> certain changes in the lining 
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and by bringing more blood into die tiny blood vessels there. 
The ovum jjasscs into the Fallopian tubes, \vhere it remains for 
a few da)s and. if unfertilized, eventually disintegrates. Since tlic 
uterus has no fertilized egg to nourish and care for, it stops its 
preparations. The tiny blood vessels rupture, the lining of the 
uterus sloughs off, and the menstrual flow is discharged by way of 
the vagina. The flow continues for three to five da^s. It is usually 
greatest on the second day and gradually grous less and less until 
it slops entirely. Then a new egg begins to ripen, and the cycle is 
started all over again. 

just as we have many other individual differences, so we have 
individual differences in the menstrual cycle. There are wide 
variations in the age at which menstruation begins, in the amount 
of flow, in the duration of the flow, and in the interval between 
periods. Probably few uomen have a cycle of exactly twenty-eight 
days, and most of us find variations witliin our own cycle, since 
shock or emotional strain may cause irregularities. 

The menstrual period should not interfere with your regular 
activities. It is a perfectly normal process, and should in no way 
disrupt normal living. Activity, provided that it is not unusually 
strenuous, at this time is actually beneflcial, as it stimulates the cir- 
culation and helps to overcome congestion in the blood vessels. 
Keeping the bowels open also helps at this time. ^Vhen you 
become constipated, the collected vv.aste material presses on the 
uterus and may cause you some discomfort. 

In a normal, healthy person severe pain at this lime is abnormal. 
A girl nho is in good health and has built up a strong, vigorous 
body is less likely to suffer pain than one who is run-down, anemic, 
and in poor health. If severe pain is suffered, a competent physician 
should be consulted. 

In caring for yourself, you must realize that the menstrual flow 
has an odor, and for this reason it is necessary to be especially 
clean at this time. Changing pads frequently and using a deodor- 
ant on them help in overcoming thb odor. Daily bathing is more 
necessary at this time than at any other. Many girls find that they 
can take a warm tub bath as usual. However, if this interferes with 
the flo^tf, try a warm shower or sponge bath. You will find, too, that 
you will be more comfortable and will feel cleaner, if, whenever 
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possible, 70U sponge the genital region svith tvarm svater each 
time >ou change ihe pad. Extremely hot or cold baths should be 
avoided at this time. 

STUDYGUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. Give the prevention, symptoms, and cure for impetigo, ringworm, and 
colds. 

2. Name the organs imohed in the menstrua] c)cle and give the function 
ol each. 

3. Explain what happens during the menstrual c)cle. 

i. Is the menstrual c)cle the same with all individuals? \Sliat may cause 
diSerences in the c)cle? 

5. \Vhai arc some uuses ol painiul racnstniation? How may this discomlorl 
he prevented or relieved? 

6. How can vre prevent oSensive odor during the menstrual period? 



UNIT NINE. HEALTH - A NATIONAL PROBLEM 

Much of our national efficiency and prosperity depends upon 
the stale of our health. Our federal and local health services are 
evidence that our leaders believe that the health of the nation 
should be of concern to tlte government, 

It is true that much has been done through research and educa- 
tion to increase our life expectancy and to reduce the death rate 
from certain diseases. The average age to which people live has 
been increased from about forty-nine years, which was the life 
expectancy in 1900, to sixty-two years in 1938. Epidemics of small- 
pox and typhoid fever, which formerly wiped out whole villages, 
no longer occur. Conditions, howeter, are far from ideal. ^V^e 
still have many unnecessary illnesses which are wasteful, not only 
of money but also of human energy and lives. According to a 
recent study, only one-half of the people of this country consult 
a doctor once a year, and only one-fifth visit a dentist. In case of 
illness some people still consult quacks w'ho have had no scientific 
training in the care of the sick and who rely on superstitions and 
humbug in treating people. Many people still doctor themselves 
with patent medicines, which are often harmful. The danger in 
using even harmless remedies of this son is that they are inef- 
fective, and their use tends to delay calling the doctor until the 
sufferer is beyond aid. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

\Ve have probably given no thought to the services which our 
national and local governments provide as aids to good health. 

A pure water supply, sewage disposal, street cleaning, and garbage 
and rubbish collections and disposal are all public health 
measures. The Department of Public Health in your locality 
enforces quarantine of persons suffering from communicable ail- 
ments. It also provides serums and vatxines with which to make 
people immune to certain diseases. These are services to protect 
you. Sometimes this department establishes clinics in a com- 
^ * ««« 
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munity where people can get free medical and dental service as 
uell as information on health matters. Public schools usually have 
some kind of health examinations for students. In some localities 
they also give the students treatment, and in others they recom- 
mend to parents what should be done to correct deficiencies and 
to improve the health of their children. Most schools also have 
some kind of program for educating young people to live so tliat 
their health will be improved. 


HEALTH SERVICES IN INDUSTRY 

Certain occupations are much more dangerous than otliers. 
For example, working on a liigli, steel framework, such as is used 
to build sk)scrapcrs. preseiiu one kind of hazard, working in a 
coal mine another, and working with lead or similar poisonous 
substances still a third. 

^^u^ requiring industries to give their 

’’hT “nd >o pay ihetrr r£ Urey 

that the heahl' ^*®ny companies have recognized 

uSf 'I'™ “"d have ™lnn. 

on machines, re'’quwJnorViI,'en“t'''' 
gles from flying particll of sLT™ 
including the services of [ dt^rm aL ® 
educational fiime j octor and nurse, and making use of 

^“aiS” r ,rx"“ ™ p- 

INCOME AND HEALTH 

Even with all these aids, however tk a 
enjoy such good health as they shonlH a 

in the years 1928 and 1929 xh u- ^ Pittsburgh 

prosperity, indicates that only hah 

good health. Recent studies Iho u'' ohildrcn have really 

illnesses among people with 1 diere are more deaths and 

higher incomes. People in lo^'* *”*'°*^“ among those Avitli 
quently and for longer perlod«*”f°^^ groups are sick more fre- 
incomes. This is no doubt due tn people with higher 

not sufficiently large to maintain incomes whidi are 

poor housing, osercrowdinw . * of living mean 

O' »oo liulc fresh air and sunshine, 
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inadequate food, and lack of proper clotliing. If we can raise the 
standard of living in low-income groups, undoubtedly we shall 
make great strides in tlie direction of good health. 

I.NCOME AND MEDIC/VL CARE 

Tliese recent studies give us another bit of interesting informa- 
tion. People in low-income gTOU|js ha\c Jess medical care than 
those in higher income groups. Of the families whose incomes are 
under §1200 per )car, 47 per cent of the family members have 
no medical, dental, or e>e service during the year. Of families 
earning from §2000 to $3000 per year, 37 per cent have no such 
care. When the income is $10,000 or more per year, only 14 per 
cent lack care. Perhaps tliesc statements seem to contradict the 
facts presented in the preceding paragrapir. However, when we 
analyze the facts carefully, we realize that the reason people in 
low-income groups have so little medical care is not that ‘they 
do not need it but rather (hat they have no money to pay for it. 
One solution of this problem, as we have said before, is to make 
it possible for these people to earn a decent living. Another help 
is to institute some different plan for health care. 

BETTER HEALTH CARE 

Some people believe that the only way .adequate health service 
can be made available for everyone is lo have all health services 
organized under the government and supported by taxation. This 
type of health care has been used in Sweden, where it seems satis- 
factory. However, the idea is violently opposed by certain groups 
of people who think the medical service would be controlled by 
politicians, that there would not be sufficient incentive for doctors 
to progress in their profession, and that research in medicine 
would not be pursued as it has been under the present system. 

In some localities group-payment plans for medical and hospital 
services have been organized. This is a system of voluntary health 
insurance covering a large group of people. Every family in the 
group pays a stated sum, about $3.00 a month, for which it 
receives complete medical and hospital service without any further 
payment. Some plans have been organized which cover only 
hospital care for a specified number of days each year. This plan 
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mumt> uhere people can get free medical and dental service as 
as information on health matters. Public schools usually ha\e 
some kind of health examinations for students. In some localities 
they also gi\e the students treatment, and in others they recom- 
mend to parents what should be done to correct deficiencies and 
to improve the health of their children. Most schools also have 
some kind of program for educating young people to live so that 
their health will be improved. 


HEALTH SERVICES IN INDUSTRY 

Certain occupations are much more dangerous than others. 
For example, working on a high, steel framework, such as is used 
to huild skjscrapers. presents one kind of hazard, working in a 
coal mine another, and iiorking with lead or similar poUonous 
subsunces still a third. 
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inadequate food, and lack of proper clothing. If we can raise the 
standard of living in low-income groups, undoubtedly we shall 
make great strides in the direction of good health. 

INCOME AND .MEDIC^VL CARE 

These recent studies give us another bit of interesting informa- 
tion. People in low-income groups liasc less medical care than 
those in higher income groups. Of the families whose incomes are 
under $1200 per )ear, 17 per cent of ilie family members iiave 
no medical, dental, or eye service during the year. Of families 
earning from $2000 to $3000 per year, 37 per cent have no such 
care. When the income is $10,000 or more per year, only 14 per 
cent lack care. Perhaps iJicsc statements seem to contradict the 
facts presented in the preceding paragraph. However, when we 
analyze the facts carefully, we realize that the reason people in 
low-income groups have so little medical care is not that ’they 
do not need it but rather that they have no money to pay for it. 
One solution of this problem, as we liave said before, is to make 
it possible for these people to earn a decent living. Another help 
is to institute some different plan for health care. 

better health care 

Some people believe that the only w.ay adequate health service 
can be made available for everyone is to have all health services 
organized under the government and supported by taxation. This 
type of health care has been used in Sweden, where it seems satis- 
factory. However, the idea is violently opixjsed by certain groups 
of people who think the medical service would be controlled by 
politicians, that there would not be sufficient incentive for doctors 
to progress in their profession, and that research in medicine 
would not be pursued as it has been under the present system. 

In some localities group-payment plans for medical and hospital 
services have been organized. This is a system of voluntary health 
insurance covering a large group of people. Every family in the 
group pays a stated sum, about 33.00 a month, for which it 
receives complete medical and hospital service wltliout any further 
payment. Some plans have been oiganited which cover only 
hospital care for a specified number of days each yc.ir. This plan 
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usually costs less per month, but it does not take care of die 
doctor’s fees. However, it makes it possible for the individual to 
specify the doctor he prefers. 

In addition to these plans, insurance companies sell various 
kinds of health insurance, and some industries have health insur- 
ance which workers may voluntarily buy at small cost. 

You can readily see that any of these plans, except the tax- 
supported one, is impossible for people in the low-income groups. 
Their incomes are too small to supply the essentials of life. They 
cannot buy adequate food, shelter, or clotliing. Even a small pay- 
ment for medical care is impossible for them. Some authorities 
state that for families witJi incomes less dian $1500 per year, 
public health services and free medical care must be provided. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESHONS 

2 How haj**the^r nation be ol concern to the government? 

2. How has the life span been increased since 1900? 

4 r' mtdtol ere? 

S' I V P. P ' ““ P*‘'"‘ ""MlWnts? 

*■ ~rd“ '■* ■"' p“p'' 

goitmmeni .nd lupponid by uxalion. 
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usually costs less per month, but it does not take care of the 
doctor’s fees. However, it makes it possible for the individual to 
specify the doctor he prefers. 

In addition to these plans, insurance companies sell various 
kinds of health insurance, and some industries have health insur- 
ance which workers may voluntarily buy at small cost. 

You can readily see that any of these plans, except the tax- 
supported one, is impossible for people in the low-income groups. 
Their incomes are too small to supply the essentials of life. They 
cannot buy adequate food, shelter, or clothing. Even a small pay- 
ment for medical care is impossible for them. Some anthorities 
sute that for families with incomes less than $1500 per year, 
public health services and free medical care must be provided. 


. STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 
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SECTION VII 
PERSONAL CARE 

UNIT ONE. WHY STUDY PERSONAL CARE? 

Every girl wants to look attractive. The desire to appear as 
lovely as a favorite movie star is a perfectly natural one. However, 
we arc not all so favorably endowed by nature as the movie stars, 
nor can we spend so much time and money on our appearance as 
they must do, since beauty is an essential qualification for them. 
Beauty is undoubtedly an asset in any job, since it attracts people 
to us, but most of us must remember that we are hired principally 
for the work we are able to do, and not just for decorative purposes. 
The girl who is so absorbed in her own appearance that she can- 
not concentrate on her work is not likely to be successful at her 
job. On the other hand, none of us can afford utterly to disregard 
our appearance. A sloppy, unkempt exterior repulses us and gives 
the impression that its owner is careless and sloppy in other things. 

” How can I make the most of my appearance? ” This is a ques- 
tion of interest to all of us. By applying intelligence to the prob- 
lem, We should be able to improve our appearance with a reason- 
able expenditure of time and money. We must realize that good 
health is the foundation of beauty. A wholesome, vigorous person 
who is bubbling over sviih energy and good spirits is far more at- 
tractive than a listless, languid, irritable one. All the factors that 
contribute to good health contribute also to good looks. Proper 
food, sunshine, fresh air, adequate rest and sleep, exercise, and 
good posture play their part in making a girl attractive, just as 
surely as large eyes and a perfectly shap^ nose do. 

In addition to good health, proper care of ourselves will help 
to make us more attractive. The horse lover not only sees that 
the physical needs of his pet, such as food and exercise, are pro- 
vided, but he also spends much time in grooming the animal. Care 
is given to keep the horse’s coat luxuriant and glossy and his feet 
and mouth in good condition. We also need to give attention to 
grooming and should plan time eacli day for it. 



UNIT TWO. THE SKIN 


STRUCTURE OF THE SKIN 

The skin is an organ which scr\'cs to protect the body and to 
help in regulating its heat. Since die skin has important i\ork 
to do in maintaining our healdi, it should be given intelligent 
care. It is made up of two principal layers, the epidermis, or outer 
skin, and the dermis, or true skin. 



How the skin looks under the micRMeoDe. A • 
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form of perspiration. Tlie sebaceous glands secrete an oily sub- 
stance called sebum, uliich keeps the skin soft and pliable. These 
glands send their secretion to the surface through the openings 
of tlie hair follicles. 

Our bodies are constantly perspiring. It is said that sve gi\e off 
from one and one-half pints to two and one-half gallons of perspira- 
tion each day. Heat and nerrousness increase perspiration. You 
will recall that, as )ou grow warmer in playing tennis or any other 
active game, )ou perspire freely. Have jou ever watched a very 
exciting movie and suddenly realized that >our hands were wet 
with perspiration? Under ordinary circumstances we are not con- 
scious that our bodies are perspiring, since most of the time the 
perspiration evajx)rates as soon .as it readies the surface, leaving a 
film of solid material on the skin. At the same time the sebaceous 
glands also deposit materials along the hair shaft. In addition, we 
are constantly collecting surface dirt, and our skin is shedding 
dead cells from the epidermis. 

BATHING 

If the skin is to function as it should, it is necessary to keep it 
dean. Our greatest aid to cleanliness is the daily bath. The three 
usual methods of bathing are the sponge bath, the shower, and the 
tub. Tlie sponge bath is considered the least hygienic, as the same 
water is used over and over again and it is difficult to keep the 
sponge or washcloth perfectly clean. In this respect, the shower 
bath is much superior, since the water is constantly changing. 
Where prolonged soaking is desirable, as in relieving sore muscles, 
the tub bath is indispensable. 

KINDS OF BATHS 

The cold bath acts as a stimulant to the nervous system, in- 
creases the activity of the sUn, and improves the circulation of 
the blood, thus benefiting all the organs of the body. A cold bath 
should never be taken in a cold room, nor when ive feel exhausted. 

It should be taken ivhen we are warm, as upon arising in the 
morning, or immediately after a hot bath. It may consist of wet- 
ting the hands with cold water and rubbing the skin, a cold 
sponge bath, a cold shower, or a cold plunge. The first two meth- 
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ods, ivhidi are less vigorous than the last, are the best procedures 
to use in the beginning. Tlie told hath should be taken quickly, 
ten to thirtv seconds being ample, and should be follow^ by a 
vigorous rubdoun. This t)pe of bath should not be taken unless it 
makes the skin glow, gives a feeling of exhilaration, and has no 
depressing effect at any lime. 

A Vk-anu bath v\iih soap should be taken several times a week 
for the sake of cleanliness. It soothes die nerve tips in the skin, 
helping us to relax, and stimulates the flow of blood in the skin. 
For these reasons, such a haih is best Liken just before retiring. 
If it is taken during the day. k should be followed by a cold 
s^nge or shower and a vigorous rubdown, which tend to drive 
the blood from the surface and conserve body heat. 


BODY ODOR AND DEODORANTS 
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permanently and safely. Any such preparation that would be 
strong enough to destroy the Iwir permanently would injure the 
skin. Elcctroljsis, or tlic use of die electric needle, is the only uay 
now ktioun of icinoving h.iir pcruiancntlv This method consists 
of inserting an electric needle in each liaii follicle, thus causing 
dccomjx)siiion of the viul portion of the Iwir. The process is 
tedious and, unless the ojierator is sUliftil, may leave scars. 

Chemical depilatories can be recognized by the disagreeable 
odor they give off when water is addc<l to them. They do not 
remote hair permanently but merely destroy that which is above 
the skin’s surface. Care should be taken in using them, as they tvill 
irritate the skin if it is unusually sensitise or if tlicy arc left 
on too long. 

Abrasites, such as pumice or mittens of sandpaper or emery 
paper, remove hair by rubbing it o(T. The results are not perma- 
nent, and the process takes time and p.niience. 

Some depilatories consist of wax, uhich is melted, applied to the 
skin, allowed to harden, and then pulled o/F. \\^hen the wax is 
removed, the liairs uhich hate become imbedded in it are pulled 
out. This method has the same effect as pulling hairs out witli 
tweezers. It is not permanent, as the viul strand in the hair fol- 
licle is not dc$tro>cd. 

Removing hair by shaving is probably the least expensive 
method. Contrary to some opinions, shaving does not increase the 
rate at which the hair grows, nor does it cause the hair to become 
bristly. It does require careful manipulation, as any breaks made 
in the skin by the razor are apt to become sources of infection. 

VALUE OF A GOOD COMPLEXION 

If you ^vere to ask several people to describe their ideal beauty, 
someone would describe a caW, sliat, dark-haired, broivn-e^ed girk 
Another would mention a small, dainty blonde tvith blue eyes; 
still another would picture her as being medium in height, strong 
and lithe, with red hair and hazel eyes. Everyone’s picture would 
be different, except in one respect. All would imagine tiiis ideal 
with a clear, lovely skin, for everyone agrees that a beautiful skin 
is essential to an attractive appearance. A clear skin gives an im- 
pression of good health. If the body is not functioning normally. 
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indication is often found in the skin. In tJie case of a fever, the 
skin becomes dry and hot and appears flushed. A pale, blotched 
skin may indicate poor circulation. Pimples and excessive oiliness 
may accompany faulty elimination and too rich a diet. In addition 
to indicating your general hcaltli, your face reflects your mental 
and emotional life. Wrinkles etdicd by discontent and lines 
caused by a frowning mouth add nothing to tlie beauty of your 
skin. 


TYPES OF SKINS 


The skin, it has been pointed out, is normally kept moist and 
soft by secretions from the sweat and sebaceous, or oil, glands. 
When the sebaceous glands arc too active and excessive secretion 
IS given off, an oily skin results. In the case of a dry skin the horny 
substance which should soften to a semisoHd and be pushed out 
of the gland by oncoming material fails to soften, and the skin has 
too httlc oil, or else the secretion is dried up by excessive heat 
or abnormally low humidity in the atmosphere. 


CLEANSING THE SKIN 

^ or oily skin, most authorities advocate washing 
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temperature. They are not considered as efficient cleansers as cold 
errain and are likely to Iiase a drying effect on the skin. 

In addition to these tuo types of creams, there are also sanishing 
creams and special creams, sucli as skin foods, on the market 
taiiishing creams arc often used as a riiiish to tlie skin before 



In cleansing MiCh cream, do not rub the cream in. 
Couites), Pond's Sxtiaci Company, New VorL, 


make-up is applied. They are essentially a kind of soap, ^vhich 
deposits a thin film on the skin. Skin food and tissue creams are 
sold to nourish and build up the tissues. As you knoi/, nourish- 
ment must come from within by means of the blood stream. As 
fer as it is now known, vitamins, hormones, and the like have no 
value in the form of cream to be rubbed on the skin. Creams ran 
lubricate and keep the skin soft. Any massage that is used in 
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applying them is beneficial in so far as it stimulates Uie flow of 
blood in the skin. Lanolin, a fat taken from the wool of sheep, is 
considered a valuable constituent in creams, because it is similar 
to the natural oil of the skin. The value of a cream cannot be 
gauged by the price, the attractiveness of the package in which it 
comes, nor the extravagant claims used to advertise it. 

In cleansing Uie face with cream, a generous quantity should 
be used, so that there will be no need to spread it around, thus 
rubbing grime and dirt into the skin. For the same reason it is 
better to pat ratlter than to rub it on. Using upward strokes, wipe 
the cream off with a soft cloth or cleansing tissue. A second appli- 
^don will ensure a clean face. The skin should always be cleansed 
efore retiring, either with soap and water or witli cleansing 
CTeam, to remove powder and oilier iiiaU-up. 


USE OF MAILE’UP 
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skin. Po^vdcr is used to impro\c the skin’s texture, not to change 
its color. Select pouder \vhicli harmonizes uitli your skin tones. 

Face powder should be .applied to .i clean face and neck with a 
clean puff or piece of cotton. A jKJwdcr puff should be considered 
as j>crsonal as a toothbrush. Tltc practice of using a fresh piece of 
cotton and discarding it after use giscs better results tlian using 
a soiled powder puff, which tends to rub dirt into the skin. After 
tlie face and neck have been thoroughly jx>wdercd, use a fresh 
piece of cotton or a soft complexion brush to dust off c\tra powder, 
being sure to remove all excess from around the nose, tlie eye- 
lashes, and eyebrows. 

ROUGE 

Rouge is used to add color to die face and to modify its apparent 
shape. It should ahvays be kept In mind tliat make-up is best used 
to highlight our good features and make our poor ones less notice- 
able. A natural effect, not a highly artificial one, is to be desired. 
People of good taste prefer a minimum of make-up for daytime 
and use more of it for c'cning, when more vivid color is required, 
since artificial light seems to take color out of our skin rather chan 
to give it color, as sunlight does. 

Three types of rouge are available. Dry rouge comes in dry, 
cake form and is similar to powder in texture. It is easy to apply 
but docs not last a long time. Generally, people with an oily skin 
find this rouge best. Paste or cream rouge resembles creams in 
texture. Paste and liquid rouges arc more difficult to apply evenly 
with a natural effect but are more lasdng than dry rouge. People 
with dry skin usually prefer a paste rouge. 

In buying rouge, it is best to select a color which most nearly 
resembles your natural color. One way of determining this is to 
pinch the skin of the arm and to note the color. Rouges come 
in clear red or ha\ e an orange, blue, or purple cast. 

Dry rouge is generally put on after powder, whereas cream 
rouge is usually applied first, and powder put on over it. The 
shape of the face determines just where die rouge is to be placed. 
Since the oval face is considered more or less ideal, the rouge is 
usually placed on such a face where the color naturally comes. To 
make a long (ace look less long, the rouge is placed on the outer 
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curves of the cheeks and blended with horizontal strokes. To make 
a wide face look less wide, the rouge is applietl on the inner curve 
of the checks with \crtioil strokes. Rouge should be kept high 
on the cheekbones, above the level of the nostrils, as lower appli- 
cation tends to make the face look he.ivy. The edges of the rouge 
should alwa>s be blended with the finger tip to soften them and 
to give a more natural clfccu 


Lipstick is similar to paste rouge, except that more wmx has 
been added to make itstiffer and tnore hasting. Lipstick calls atten- 
tion to the mouth and teeth. People vvhose teeth arc not especially 
attractive should use lipstick very conservatively. The color should 
harmonize with the color inside the lovser lip and should blend 
with that of the rouge. 

In applying lipstick, ilic apinrcnt sliape ol tlic mouth can be 
modincd. It llic moiiUi ii large, aceem the center ol the lips and 
do not extend tlie color to die comers of the moittli. To make a 
small mouth seem larger, carry the color to Utc corners. Tliiii lips 
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is likely to make the face look weak. On the other hand, heavy, 
shaggy brows tliat meet abo\e the nose give a severe, unkempt 
look to the face. Hairs which are obviously out of line with the 
natural arch should be plucked. 

Ejebrow pencils are sometimes used to make very light brows 
darker in color. These pencils may be purchased in brown or 
black. Brown is generally considered to give the more natural 
effect. In applying ilie pencil, use short Iiair-Iikc strokes, and color 
only the hairs. 

Eye shadow is said to give depth and sparkle to the eyes. It is 
available in llie form of a creamy paste in a wide range of colors. 
The color that harmonizes v^itli the natural shadow at tlie inner 
comer of the eye is the best. Eyeshadow is used only on the upper 
lid. Stan with a very small amount in the inner comer and work 
out, using the little finger to shade it toward tlie eyebrow. Dusting 
over eye shadow with powder will give a more natural effect. 

If mascara is used to darken the lashes, is should be brushed 
on, working from the roots of the lashes to the tips and curling 
the lashes back as you work. After die lashes are dry, they should 
be brushed gently to keep them from sticking together. 

Most liquid colorings are somewhat like hair dyes in compo- 
sition, and, according to the Food and Drug Administration and 
the American Medical Association, are not safe to use around the 
eyes. Products advertised to make the eyelashes grow long and 
thick are worthless for this purpose. Many of these products are 
greasy substances which make the lashes stand out but which have 
no power to stimulate their groutli. Eyelashes grow to a given 
length, then drop out, and are replaced by new ones. 

SKIN DIFFICULTIES 

Pimples, blackheads, and acne arc common skin difficulties, 
especially during the adolescent years. Let us recall that the skin 
contains two sets of glands — sweat glands, which excrete perspira- 
tion, and sebaceous glands, which excrete an oily substance called 
sebum. You may have been told that blackheads are caused by 
dirt collecting in the skin. This is not necessarily true. Normally, 
as the sebum accumulates in the sebaceous glands, it softens as it 
nears the skin's surface and is poured onto the skin through the 
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opening of the liair follicle as an oil> subsLince. When the sebum 
does not soften as it nears the surface but remains rather hard, 
houever, jou can see that it rsould base a difTicult time in leaving 
the hair follicle. In this case it remains in the skin, and, through 
chemical changes uhich take place at the end exposed to the sur- 
face, it darkens and appears as a blackhead. 

If the gland continues to secrete and at llie same time the 
sebum is unable to make its way out of the hair follicle, the skin 
swells and stretches. Bacteria uliich live in the gland but nonnally 
are harmless become aaive, and a pimple results. A pimple really 
is an infected blackhead. 


These skin difliculties occur most commonly during the )cars 
of adolescence, which is a time when many changes are taking 
place in the body. All glands, including the sebaceous glands, are 
in a state of activity. Tlic degree to which )0U will suffer from 
skin difTiculties depends ujion die rate at which this change 
Ukes place. A chronic condition of tliis sort is called acne. 


All conditions which promote good health will, of course, help 
to keep the skin in good condition. Exccssisc use of sweets tends 
to CTeate fasorable conditions for the growth of the bacteria Uiat 
li\e in Uie sebum, hence people who are troubled with acne are 
generally advised to eliminate sweets from their diet, to cat plenty 
o runs and vegetables, and to drink from six to eight glasses of 
water e^h day. Using a minimum of cosmetics and washing the 
face cadi mglu lull, soap anil ivann iialcr before retiring are aids 

close attention to the 
DersUr< In ehminaiion of body wastes, acne sometimes 

remedies an specialist should be consulted. Home 

com^frnmf die trouble 
been found helpful. ^ ^ specialist has sometimes 


QUESTIONS 

1. JVTiat is the purpose o[ the skm> 

- Desenbe the structure of ihe Oin. 

3. Wlut is the funaion of the »char«... i . 

How much perspiration U off I gUnds? 

5. Name the three usual mcO^ of bath- 

cuKKUoI bathing. Give the adsantages of 
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6. When sliouhi )ou lale a cold l>aili? Wh)? Mow can a girl dcicnniiic 
vvUtlhcr a cold bath is beneficial or liannful for her? 

7. What is llic purjxisc of a uanu baili? Ilou often should it he taken? 

8. What is the source of body odor? 

9. Hoiv nia) uniranicd hair be rcinoscd? Discuss each medtod. 

10. Wh) arc sonic skins dry and others oils? 

11. lloiv should each type of skin be cleansed? 

12. Xamc the kinds of face crc-mis on the market. 

13. Generally, sshat do \sc c\j>cci lace trcaim to do for our skin? 

H. ^\'hat is the difTcrcnce Iwtsscen a cold cream and a quick-liquefying 
cream? Wliat is tlic pur|M)sc of cacli? 

15. Cisc directions for cleansing die face ssidt cream. 

IG. W'hy do ne use fate powder? 

17. Explain the meaning of the tenns light, medium, and heavy powder. 

18. Give directions for applying face powder. 

19. W'hy do vse use rouge? 

20. What arc die three types of rouge? Wien should eacli be used? 

21. How can one decide the best color of rouge and lipstick to use? 

22. How can rouge be applied to make a face look less long? Less wide? 

23. ^VouId you apply rouge before or after |>owdcr? 

24. How can lipstick be applied to decrease the apparent size of the mouth? 
To make a small mouth look larger? 

25. Give (he directions outlined in your textbook for applying lipstick. Do 
you agree viiih diem? Why? 

26. When do people use eye make-up? What is it supposed to do for the 
eyes? 

27. Explain how blacklieads arc formed; how a pimple develops. 

28. What is acne? What can be done to cure acne? 

ACTIVITIES 

I. Select a member of your class to demonstrate the various methods of 
removing hair. 

2. Select a member of your class to demonstrate cleansing the face with cream 

3. Examine several of the various types of cream on the market. Try some 
on your skin, noticing the texture of each, and the rate at which it 
liquefies and is absorbed. 

4. Examine samples of light, medium, and heavy powders, as well as powders 
of different colors. Try these various powdcB on selected class members 
with different types of skin and skin tones. Criticize the effect in each case 

5. Select a class member and make up one haU of her face to make it appear 
longer and the other half to make it appear wider. Which effect is best 
for Jier? 

6. Demonstrate, using a class member a. a subject, the apnlicaiion of 
to achieve different effects. 



UNIT THREE. THE HAIR 


In bodi poetry and prose a woman's hair has been described as 
her CTouning glory. Ho\\e\er, it can be her crowning glory only 
if it is kept immaculately clean and if it is becomingly arranged. 


STRUCTURE OF THE HAIR 

A hair is a filament which grows from a depression, or hair 
follicle, in die skin. The hair follicle is lined with a layer of outer 
skin and contains one or more sebaceous glands. The oily secre- 
tion from these glands keeps the hair soft and prevents it from 
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condition. Brushing should be a part of the daily grooming pro- 
gram. Your brush and comb sliouid be used only by you and 
should be kept scrupulously clean. Frequent washing in warm, 
soapy water or in svarm water to which a few drops of ammonia 



Vour hair should be washed as often as necessary. Courtesy, Procter and Gamble. 

have been added is necessary to keep >our brush and comb clean. 
Brushing the hair daily helps to keep it clean as well as to stimu- 
late the flow of blood in the scalp. The motion should be upward, 
lifting the hair from the scalp. Separate the hair and brush it 
from underneath as well as from on top. Massage the scalp ^vith 
the finger tips, using rotating and lifting movements. 

Your hair should be washed whenever it is dirty. Oily hair, 
which tends to hold the dirt, requires more frequent ^vashing than 
dry hair. In summer it may be necessary to ^vash your hair more 
often than in winter, because of perspiration. For ^vashing the 
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hair, u is best to use a mild, liquid soap, as it is difficult to rinse 
out cake soap that lias been rubbed on the hair. Liquid soap may 
be made by shaving cake so.»p into hoi water and stirring it until 
it IS dissolved. Before starting a shain{)oo. collect ilic necessary 
articles, such as clean towels, liquid soap, comb, brusli, and a bath 
spray. Although the bath spray is not necessary, it will be a great 
help in rinsing >our hair. Be sure to have plenty of warm water 
available. First loosen any dandruff on your scalp by going over 
your head wiili a comb, preferably a finc-tooth comb. Brush your 
hair thoroughly, and wet it with warm water. Pour on enough 
liquid soap to make a good latlicr. Using the finger tips, work the 
soap into the scalp with a circular motion. Rinse thoroughly, using 
vvarm^ water. Repeat the soaping and washing to be sure that the 
lair is perfectly clean. Rinse the hair thoroughly until no trace 
otsoap remains. Wrap )oiir head in a towel and pat up the excess 
moisture. Rub and hrusli your hair until it is dry. It is Kcncrally 
H'.S’.har in this .way ratlier than by 

the hair brT.iie 

i; dandruff and to 

cZuL of m "nve. This shampoo 

and the “ 

wrung out of hof ^’PP'Ving towels which have been 

should be removed and a,, il 

lions have been made A r^uIarT'’'''^ 

egular shampoo should follow. 

DANDRUFF 

■oTtom m" ‘he hair tends 

nahy substance. Thi,'condW„n“°i"’ leaving, a 

by poor general heald. and ne^lJTT “ dandruff, is aggravated 
brushing and frequent wash!^ P ‘““1 hair. Daily 

Stimulated are the best rempH*^ 1 ^ l^eep the scalp clean -.-and 

cioeates knowm today. . 

TERMANENT WAVING - ' ' 

Permanent waving consists nt • j- 
a rod, softening it with a soludnn *”'*!."? ''ale tightly around 
' heating it. Since hair can 



be stretched, this process makes curly that part of tljc hair \v'Jiidi 
was treated. Iloucvcr, not all permanent \sases arc equally suc- 
cessful. The skill of tile operator, the condition of the hair, the 



Lucky is the girl it ho fid5 (hit oial tjpe 
of face. Almost 'any (}p« of liair-<(o tttll 
become her.'Jter most becominjj hair- 
dos, houcier, iilll be those ttbich fol- 
low the otal outline and thus accentu- 
ate Us petftcuon, as docs the hair-do 
shottn here. Courtesy, Procter aod 
Gamble. 


quality of the materials used, 
and the care given afterwards 
arc all factors in its success. 
The time of heating must be 
carefully regulated, the solu- 
tion used must suit the type of 
liair, and the uave must be 
pro;)crJy eared for after it is 
given. The use of oil to offset 



the drying effect of a pcrin.inent wave is generally recommended. 
Also, daily brushing will help distribute the natural oil and will 
stimulate the circulation of blood in the scalp. As you know, a 
permanent ware rnaics the hair curly, but it is still necessary to 
have the wave “ set " in your hair; otherwise the effect is likely to 
be frizzy and fuzzy. 

You may have heard it said that singeing and cutting make the 
hair grow. When you know that the only living part of the hair is 
in the follicle under the skin and that the part which is exposed 
contains no blood vessels or nerves, you can see that such a belief 
is without reason. 
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ARRANGING TllE IIAIR 

In deciding on the best way to arrange the hair, it should be 
kept in mind that most of us have a limited amount of time to 
spend on our personal appearance. It is belter to arrange tlic hair 



Long, narrow fate (elongated oval) — 
This face needs a toft, loose hair-do, 
svidcr light across the center, to ssiden 
llte elongated osal. Note how the liair-do 
at right achicscs this, siith a soft low 
ssase on top, and fluffed out at the sides, 
A loo-long bob is bad for this face, be- 
cause it addt length to Ic So it any stiff, 
dose hair-do, because it accentuates llic 
length of the too long osaL 




Broad, round fate (widened oval)- 
IVhat this face needs is lengthening, and 
so the moil liecoming hair-dos will be 
those which add height to the lop of the 
head and are long below Uic face but 
held in on the sides. Note how the hair- 
do at the right athletes this. The tricky 
liule braid, made of yarn, adds height. A 
pompadour would do the tame. 




IFide forehead, narrow thin (oval nar- 
and pointed at bottom)-Hcre it is 
otaou. ,1,„ bnom|„g h.it-do 

Plet. he onl. The 

emptahe Uii. “ 



The right hair-do for diffetcnt i.ne. r 

)p€* of fare,. Courtesy, Ptocter and 


SLr *1: "Sf'.-™ in an 

not have time to do it rtell“ we either do 

or some other items in our personal 
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Rooming schedule must be neglected. If our hairdress is to be 
becoming, we must consider tlic shape of the face and the indi- 



Narrow forehrod, uide fout (ovaJ nar- 
ai lop and widened at boUom) — 
U'ith this face, ihc ptobicm it exactly the 
opposite of ihai of the face wiili the wide 
forehead and nanow dim. The hair-do 
at right (the new-, thort “fcatficr bob") 
lends itself seiy well 10 a widening ar- 
rangement at the lop. with the bottom 
hair combed back and away from the 
face (to narrow ii). Long hair could be 
arranged to follow ibe same contour 
principle. Keep in inind that the prob- 
lem it to acltiese a hair-do which will 
help to complete the oval thape. 




A'arrow forehead, narrow chin, wide 
tferotr middle (sometimes called dia- 
mond-shape, because the osal is pointed 
top and bottom)— Hctt it is clear that 
the problem it to arrange the hair to 
that it will fill out the face both top and 
bottom, where the osal begins to taper 
into points, and to avoid width across the 
middle. Note how the hair-do at right 
meets the problem. The braids, brought 
up from the sides, widen the top of the 
bead, duify ends widen the bottom. 




*^*‘**' B d / ( Hi fl II ed boih 



1 top and bottom)— With this kind of face. 


/ 

S \ the hair-do must add both height and 


/ 

' 1 length to the face and avoid any extra 

a 4 


1 1 width anywhere along the side of the 


1 

1 J face. In other words, hair close at the 

•I ~ If 

V 

/ sides, high on top. and shoulder-length 

m m 

V- 

/ at bottom but held well back is desirable. 

Pompadours, with or without bows, al- 



ways add height. 



The right hair-do for different types of faces. Courtesy, Procter and Gamble. 

vidual features, such as the size of the nose and ears. As you know, 
the ideal face is oval in shape. Since most faces are variations of 
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the o\al, let us consider some principles that can guide us in 
dressing the hair becomingly for Uicsc various-shaped faces. 

In arranging the hair for a person with a long, thin face, the 
puipose is to make the face ap])car wider and less long. If the 
hail is uoin flat on the top of the head and somewhat fluffed at 
the sides, without allowing it to come over onto the cheeks, Uie 
face will look shorter. Dressing the hair high on top of the head 
should be avoided, .as it will tend to make the face look longer. 

If >our face is round, ^our hair should be so arranged that it 
does not accent the roiindncss of >our face but. rather, makes the 
face seem less round. Hair arranged high on top of the head will 
wave, which may even be brought 
slightly to the sides of the face, will tend to make the face seem 
narrower. Extreme fluffiness or a bush effect, which adds widUi. 
iii?W ^ severe, sophisticated hairdress is usually 

P'=«on ot.cn has small, dain.y 

s [■ Xt r is accented by hair 
Xlmet ’'l ” "'»™-cd by a soft 

forehead can he “'tamely high 

lar hairline .vhich breaU iXXs' ''m ''r®* 

less long if the hair fs wo... ® ' ®™‘iarly. a long neck looks 

atrangcLnt rX ^ X^Id^X^sX' ^ 

studv-guide questions 

2: h- cro™i„g 

4 vS,"" ** nourished? 

or h.r? 

for each procedure ^ ® fKneRdal to jour hair? Give directions 

6. Name the steps to be follou«1 v 

7. Wh„ i. , h.r. 

shampTO. Cue directions for giving a hot-od 

8. What is dandroll? What r,,.. . . 

9. WTiat happens to the hair svhen*^ 

be done to offset the drjme cKm “ 8*ven a permanent wave? What can 

g caea ol a pennanent ssave? 
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10. Is die hair bcncfucd by singeing and cuiiing? 

11. On the assumption that the most beautiful face is os'al, tvhat should a 
{Ktson sviih a long, thin face do to malte her face appear os'al? A 
person with a round fare? 


ACTIVITV 

Select class members nith dillcrcni sha[>cd faces, and arrange their hair 
so tiiat it emphasises the siiapc of the face, llicn rearrange the hair so 
that it modifies tlie sliapc of the face. 



UNIT FOUR. THE HANDS AND NAILS 

II )our hands are to look their best, they must be well cared for. 
The skin should be solt and smooth and the nails well manicured. 

CARE OF THE 1IA.NDS 

Chapped hands are caused by the loss of natural oil in the skin 
as a result of using strong soap and not drying the hands 
^ oroug y, especially in cold weather. Preventive measures con- 
hands by wearing gloves while working, using 
4' hands thoroughly. 

5 . A • ^ c scrubbing with a hand brush 

remed^^ removed by such simple household 

are advenispH^'*^ pwoxide of h)drogen. Hand lotions 

over^nsing chapped skin. Those con- 
upon the skin ^ a drying 

ol u; ‘ i ' n’o^ture. llnolin 

effective. The lotio/r thoroughly into the skin is more 
of cotton cloves niir ^ applied before retiring, and a pair 
cotton gloves put on to prevent getting the bedclothes gre^y. 

CARE OF THE NAILS 

a ra=,“ti' WdT "of" ''”'■’"‘"8 equipment is necessary: 
brush, cotton polish re ^"8*=wood sUck, small scissors, bowl, nail 

weekly manicure by removinV ,4 iT your 

to the desired shape smooth^ ^ pojuh. Next, file the nails 
filing, work from the comer hoard. In 
rather than see-sawing back anH toward the center of it, 

helps to prevent hanenaih tk 4*^ h^'^g 

the shape of the fingers. Extrmf depends upon 

practical. After )ou have filed * ^ pointed nails are not 

"arm, soapy water for a y°“t- finger tips in 

a brmh and dry them * 0 X^ 0 ' 

^ ^ cotton around the 
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end of >our orangeuood stick, dip it into a little warm olive oil 
or cold cream, and gently push back die cuticle around the nail. 
Remove any excess cream or oil with cleansing tissue. Trim any 
hangnaib widi scissors, but avoid cutting the cuticle if possible. 

Clean under the nails with die pointed end of the orangewood 
stick. Never use a sharp instrument to clean the nails, as this 
practice is likely to roughen the sUn under the nail and make 
it catch and hold dirt more readily, if stains remain under the 
nails, use lemon juice or peroxide to bleach them, Xail svhite, in 
the form of a pencil or paste, may be used if desired. Nail white 
does not actually whiten the nail but merely deposits some 
material under it which makes die tip look vshite. 

The nails may be polislicd by using dry or paste polish and 
buffing them or by using liquid polish. If the first method is 
folloued, apply some powder or paste to the buffer and rub the 
buffer lightly across the nails in one direction only. 

Liquid polishes come in a wide range of colors as well as 
colorless. Liquid polish chips easily. If conspicuous colors are 
used, considerable time must be given to removing the polish 
frequently and replacing it. If you cannot spare the time, it is 
best to use colorless or natural shades. Then, too, highly colored 
polishes must be carefully selected, so that they blend well with 
the color of clothes and of other cosmetics used. Before applying 
liquid polish, it is best to buff the nails with a dry polish to make 
them perfectly smooth. This preparation makes the liquid polish 
last longer. Be sure that no powder remains on the nails. Taking 
care that the brush is not too full of polish, begin at the top of 
the moon and apply the liquid polish in long strokes to the tip 
of the nail. It is a matter of personal choice whether you cover 
the white portion at the tip of the nail with polish. Remove excess 
polish along the edges of the nails with cleansing tissue. 

DAILY CARE 

Daily care of your nails consists of keeping them smooth with 
an emery board, scrubbing them with a brush, cleaning under 
them with a dull instrument such as an orangewood stick, and 
pushing back the cuticle with your finger covered with a towel. 

If your cuticle seems very dryv massage warm olive oil or cold 
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To leep (he cuticle pliahlc an<I soft, ghc the naih an oil batJi once a sscck. 
Courtcs), Ciiicx Corporation. 



Apply liquid polish wUh long strcA«s. Courtesy, Cutex Corporation. 
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cream into it several times a week, pushing the cuticle back from 
the nail. Care should be taken to do this gently. A sharp instru- 
ment should never be used on Uic cuticle. As you know, the only 
living part of the nail is at its base under the skin. Any injury 
to this part will show up in the nail and must gradually grow out 
with it 0/0 


STUDY<JU!DE QUESTIONS 

1. Describe s^ell cared for hands. 

2. WTiat causes hands to chap? 

3. H™ can ,ou procn. jour hand, tron, chapping? 

4. mac cdccl dno gljcerin ha.c on ihe handd 

5. mat od! arc helpful in keeping die hands colt? 

6. Use 4e equipment needed in earing Inr ,uur nailt. 

o! each? poldhe. ate on the matket? What are the ad.anuge. 

y eep lie nail, ,jj condition? 


activity 

Stlect a clat. member to demoiutmte the 


correct stay to give a manicure. 



UNIT FIVE. THE EYES 

Our eyes arc not only an asset from tlie standpoint of appear- 
ance and the enjo)mcnt of living but also arc essential in earning 
a living. Since lliey cannot be replaced in case our sight is lost, 
it behooves us to take the best possible care of tliem. Defective 
e)esight affects our general healUi. is likely to make us irritable, 
decreases our cfiiciency at our jobs, and may be a cause of accidents. 

STRUCTURE A.ND STRUCTURAL DEFECTS OF THE EVE 

The e>e is a delicate organ tvhicli may be said to operate some- 
what like a camera. In looking at far or near objects, it is necessary 
for the eyes to focus images by flattening or rounding the lens by 
means of the muscles of the eye. 

Astigmatism, nearsightedness, and hirsightedness are all defects 
of vision due to imperfections in the construction and mechanism 
of the eye. These defects can be corrected only by wearing glasses 
that have been prescribed by a competent physician. Eyestrain 
may be due to weak eye muscles and may result in headaches, 
nervousness, painful vision, or watery, inflamed eyes. 

CARING FOR THE EYES 

In caring for the eyes and conserving the vision, it is necessary 
to obtain medical advice if the vision is not clear, if you are easily 
fatigued, if you have frequent headaches, or if you are nervous 
without cause. Your general health influences to some extent the 
functioning of the eye. If the entire body is in fine physical condi- 
tion through the use of proper foods, sufficient exercise, and rest, 
the eyes benefit thereby, just as do all the other organs of the body. 

Eyes become tired, and unnecessary strain is put upon them 
by poor light. Good light is steady, uniform, and adequate with- 
out glare. For floor, table, and desk lamps the Cleveland Sight 
Saving Council recommends the following rule for adequate light: 

In a single-socket lamp use a lOO-watt bulb; in a double-socket 
lamp use two 60-watt bulbs; and in a triple-socket lamp use three 
40-watt bulbs. 
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In any kind of dose work, such as reading or sewing, there will 
be less strain on youi eyes if you assume an erect posture and if 
the source of liglit is from the left. The whole room should be 
well lighted with extra light upon your work. When tlic room 
is fairly dark with light concentrated hi a circle on your work or 



Much advertising suosem ,u . 

larly. How ever, your eye is eQu5t> should be used reg 

the aid of man-made svasha iJ^”* witlioi 

“■ away the dirt at 
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dust svhicli arc constantly collecting on the e)c by means of tears, 
uliich arc released over tlic eyeball with the blinking of the lids. 
If your eyes arc irritated by an unusual amount of dust, a saturated 
boracic acid solution will help to relieve the irritation. 

If a particle of dirt or a foreign substance gets into the eye, it 
is best to close the eyes for a few* minutes, being careful not to 
move the eyeball. Usually this causes tears to collect, which will 
wash out the particle. Be sure not to rub the eye, since doing so 
serves to lodge the particle more firmly- If it is necessary to have 
someone remove a foreign l>ody. be sure that everything used is 
absolutely clean. Your eye is already Irritated and can easily be 
infected. The person who is going to work on your eye should 
scrub his hands thoroughly with soap and water, and any cloth 
tliat is used should be perfectly clean. Sometimes putting a few 
drops of boracic acid solution in iliecye will help wash the particle 
away. 


STUDY-CUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. yVhat effects might ytiu expect from defective ejedght? From eyestrain? 

2. When is light said to be good? 

3. What hind of bulb docs the Cleveland Sight Saving Council recommend 
for (a) a single socket lamp? {b) a double-socket lamp? (e) a triple-socket 
lamp? 

4. Describe correct lighting conditions for close work, such as reading. 

5. ^Vhat other measures, besides being careful to have adequate light, can v\e 
take to save our eyes? 

6. Of what value are eyewashes? 

7. How would you remove a foreign substance from the eye? 



UNIT SIX. THE EAR 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE EAR 

Sound ua\es produced by vibrations in the air set up vibrations 
in the inner ear. These are conveyed to the brain by ner\’e cells, 
ilius enabling us to recognize various tones. Deafness may result 
from a diange in any part of die ear. An injury may impair the 
auditory ner\e. Uie drum may thicken and become less sensitive, 



the bones of the middle car m,.. i 

llic inner car may ilncl.cn Dim * Of the liquid ol 

often remit in iTn|uited hLin” 
from ihete i>i,u Ly reach 11,^ ‘^“'i 

tuixi, uhich i. a |cina»e conneedr" 1^'' ^“tacllian 
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CARE OF THE EARS 

Earache, any discharge from the cars, or defects in hearing 
should be considered danger signals, and a good doctor should be 
consulted at once. 

Avoid injury to tlic cars by refraining from digging into them 
witli a toothpick, liairpin, or similar object. The u-ax in the ear 
canal is secreted by titc lining of ilic passage and is very bitter, 
a circumstance which presents insects from penetrating into the 
ear. If the ear canal becomes stopped by excess uax. tlie wax 
sliould be removed by a physician. In washing the ears, do not 
go any further into them than the fmger can reach. In blowing 
the nose, there is danger of forcing germs back along the Eusta- 
chian tube into the ear. IVIien it is necessary to blow die nose, 
blow one nostril at a time, leaving the otiicr one entirely open 
and holding your handkerchief loosely over both. The cars should 
be protected from cold u*ater in diving and swimming. 

Good hearing, like good eyesight, is an asset uhich will benefit 
from fine physical condition and the practice of wise health habits. 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. Explain how ihe structure of the car enables you to hear sounds. 

2. What causes deafness? 

3. Name some danger signals of possible serious ear trouble. 

4. To as’oid ear infection, how should the nose be blown? 

5. What can you do to asoid injury to your ears? 



UNIT SEVEN. THE TEETH 

UYCrENE OF THE TEETH 

Teeth that are uell cared for contribute to }otir beauty by 
maintaining the shape of your face and by adding to the attractive- 
ness of your smile. Anyone who is fantilbr with the sunken face 
an empty smile of a toothless person will not question the state- 
ment that good teeth are an asset. The degree to w hich they are an 
^set IS determined by how regular they are in shape, how healthy 
inh^^u\ clean they are kept. Good teeth are also an aid 

thoron-rbi possiblc for us to nt,TSticatc our food 

often the ca," ‘i" ‘•'Scvion. Unhealthy teeth arc 

often the cause of rheumatism, arthritis, and heart trouble. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE TCLlll 

This enamel°u^Mri^ c.iIJed the enamel, 

up princimllv of I ** ^ material of the body, is made 

den lajer of enamel 

The composition of dcndncTy‘'V"'^°'' 
root the demine j simtlar to that of bone. In the 

The dentine >s really bone, 

next lajcr and \ h' minute canals which extend into die 

The 'pulp Uil 'enStl"; "*“1 

connective tissue which conuim" “P 

root of the tooth whirl. "c-rves and blood vessels. Tlie 

fly it. fits into die iawlmne' Th surrounded 

tinuous Stream of blnrv^ n "V* ^ tooth has a con- 

to it and remosing waste^pr^uc^*"^** can->ing food materials 

essential of healthy teeth 
In order that uc may hav 

adequate diet, sigorous cirrM . must have an 

habits in caring for ihe teeth blood, and regular 

''Inch supply viumins and n teeth we need foods 

minerals. Calcium, phos* 
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phorus, and vitamins C and D arc probably the most important. 
Experiments ha\e shouti that tvlicii the diet has been inadequate, 
the tectli can be improted by better eating liabits. In general, a 



Scniciure of a tooth. A, enamel: D, dentine; C, pulp, t\hich con. 
tuts of conncciitc tissue containing blood teuels, D, and nenc. £, 

F, cement. 

diet which is adequate in otlier respects and which contains 
generous amounts of milk, orange juice, fresh fruits, and fresh 
vegetables, as well as vitamin D, as supplied by the sun or by 
cod-liver oil, is considered sufficient for the health of the teeth. 

CLEANING THE TEETH 

The circulation can be stimulated by sufficient exercise of the 
entire body. The flow of the blood through the teeth and gums 
can be increased by eating coarse foods that require chewing and 
grinding. These foods also stimulate the flow of saliva and so help 
to keep the teeth clean. Proper brushing of the teeth svill help 
to keep the circulation vigorous. 

In brushing the teeth, use a small brush, so that the back teeth 
and the inside surfaces may be cleansed easily and thoroughly. 
If the bristles are short and stiff with die tufts placed fairly fax 


UNIT SEVEN. THE TEETH 

HYGIENE OF THE TEETH 

Teeth that arc uell cared for contribute to )our beauty by 
maintaining llie shape of )our face and hy adding to the altractiie- 
ncss of your sniife. Anyone ulio is familiar with the sutiken face 
and empty smile of a toothless person will not question tlic state- 
ment that good teeth are an asset. The degree to which they are an 
Mset is determined by how regular they are in shape, how healthy 
are kept. Good teeth arc also an aid 
thorn? hi liossihle for us to m.TSticate our food 

Xr.f r' 'i" “‘™- ‘‘iseslion. Unhealthy teeth are 

ten die cause of rheumatism, ardiritU. and heart trouble. 

the structure of the TtKTII 

This en^el°l h°V >»“ “n see is called the enamel, 

up prSw' t “ ot >l.= body, is made 

X er of Im T beneath this layer of enamel 

The co" ' 'onns the major yiortion of the too*. 

too? rsru'e ?:rr,?hh™"“^ ■” 

The dentine con, sto. . cement, which is really bone, 

next layer and wh! 1 canals which extend into the 

connectise tissue which b”'"®" of the tooth, is made up of 
rootofthetoodi whiH^ “"ta'ns nerses and blood vessels. The 
by it, fiu into the iawlionl'Th “ sttcounded 
tinuous stream of blood n„, '• , = “»tli has a con- 

■o it and removing^^ne 

ESSE.STlAla or IIEALTIIV 
In order ihat ^^c mav h 

adequate diet, must have an 

habits in caring for the lee^ of the blood, and regular 

'vhich supply vitamins anH « Wealthy teeth we need foods 
minerals. Calcium, phos- 
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phorus, and vitamins C and D arc probably the most important. 
Experiments base shown tliat when the tliet has l)een inadequate, 
the lecili can be improved by belter eating habits. In general, a 



Structure of a tooth. A, enamel. D, dentine; C, puJ|), uhich con- 
sists of connective tissue containing blood vessels, D, and nerve, £; 

F, cement. 

diet which is adequate in other respects and which contains 
generous amounts of milk, orange juice, fresh fruits, and fresh 
vegetables, as well as vitamin D, as supplied by the sun or by 
cod-liver oil, is considered suilicient for the health of the teeth. 

CLEANING THE TEETH 

The circulation can be stimulated by sufficient exercise of the 
entire body. The flow of the blood through the teeth and gums 
can be increased by eating coarse foods tliat require chewing and 
grinding. These foods also stimulate tlie flow of saliva and so help 
to keep the teeth clean. Proper brushing of the teeth will help 
to keep the circulation vigorous. 

In brushing the teeth, use a small brush, so that the back teeth 
and the inside surfaces may be cleansed easily and thoroughly. 
If the bristles are short and stiff with the tufts placed fairly far 
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apart, the brush will be more effective. Cold water is better than 
warm, as it does not soften die bristles. Most tooth pastes and 
powders are \ery little help in cleaning the teeth; they merely 
make the piocess nioie pleasant. If they contain gritty substances 
that wear away the enamel, they are actually harmful. A safe and 
effective dentifrice is bicarbonate of soda. 

To use the toothbrush correctly, place the bristles on the teeth, 
and, applying enough pressure to foice the bristles between the 
teeth, move the brush with a slightly vibratory motion which 
will massage the gums and tend to make them firm. The inside, 
outsi e, an grinding surfaces of the teeth should be cleaned 
tetiring. if possible. The surfaces 
should"), dental floss. The brush 

UsinssevJl"^'^ dry thoroughly, 

w c"?an vour “'"“'"es the problem of trying 

ee* rir™ "‘f' ? “SgV I*™'!'- After cleaning yonr 
teeth, rinse you. mouth thoroughly to remove any food particles. 

MOUTHWASHES 

or by decaying'panklK o Mood "r 1 

teeth; however, it mavaUnt ^“uniulate around the 

or constipation. Obvtously tonsils, indigestion, 

remove the cause of tho ui fhis difficulty is to 

r*ich gives reli:fl';‘’:r -ltV'’- to use a mouthwash, 
very slight antiseutirnmrw.'T-^ time. Most mouthwashes have 
of cleanliness which reside fro ''“Itte is the feeling 

no need of a mouthwash, and **'^'*1' 

more effective treatment unhealthy needs much 

DISEASES OF THE TEETH 

What is the cause of tooth decay a„H v. 

There are various theories as ri ™ “ be prevented? 

authorities believe that diet i ' °r decay. Some 
to provide live necessary matp^’’*! ^“Inr. If the diet fails 

lies believe that deposiu Other authori- 

These bacteria cause the saliva contain bacteria, 

whidt results in the formation °E carboh)drate foods, 

" of neds. These acids act on the 
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defects in the enamel of the teeth and start decay. Preventive 
measures consist of eating a rvcll-balanced diet, uliicli promotes 
normal saliva, and keeping the month dean, thus preventing 
salivary deposits from accumulating. \Vhichcvcr theory of decay 
you accept, experiments have sliouii that deficient diet affects the 
healtli of your tcctli ns uell as your general health and tliat tooth 
decay takes place more rapidly in a dirty mouth tJjan in a clean 
one. 

Pyorrhea is a disease which affects the teeth. The gums usually 
become inflamed, bleed easily, .iiid recede from the teeth, which 
eventually become loose. Abscesses are formed around the roots of 
the teeth. A deficient diet, injury or irritation of the gums, and an 
imperfect closing of the teeth arc causathc factors in this disease. 
Tartar sliould not be allowed to collect on the teeth, as it tends 
to press against the gums and to irritate them. As tlie deposits 
increase in size, they tend to loosen the gums from the teeth, and 
pus pockets arc formed. Proper brushing of the teeth helps to 
keep the gums healthy. Plenty of green vegetables, fruits, and milk 
in the diet and regular visits to the demist aid in the prevention of 
pyorrhea. 

It scarcely seems necessary to mention that regular dental inspec- 
tion and care do much to preserve the teeth. Surely everyone 
recognizes the value of seeing a dentist at least twice a year. 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. How may teeth contnbuic to beauty? 

2. Describe the structure of a tooth. 

3. What are tlie essentials of healthy teeth? 

4. Describe the best type of toothbrush. 

5. Describe the correct svay to clean the teeth. 

6. Of wliat value are most tooth pastes? 

7. What causes halitosis? 

8. Hosv effective are mouthwashes in overcoming halitosis? 

9. What causes tooth decay? 

10. How may we prevent decay in teeth? 

11. What is pyorrhea? 

12. How may tt be prevented? 



UNIT EIGHT. THE FEET 

CARE or THE FEET 

Most foot troubles do not usually appear until middle age; they 
re genera y le result ol neglect or abuse. As people grow older, 
the foo loses sonre ol its flexibility, and tronblel begin to develop. 
Properly fltted shoes and hose, cleanliness, e.xercise, and care will 
nronerS’v flu ^iructure and 

Aefelor'e ih ““‘■"'8* discussed in Section V; 

and often n,ore‘'e3bi,“;‘.to““r'' 

wash them every day because fl "‘'Oessary to 

the day, they do not'^have , ? ' encased in leather during 
do and therefore nee I ebance to move around as our hands 

by scrubtg ?eet :?• •>= P^’ided 

be well dried, especiallv h,i ''^'et washing, they should 

should be cut straiah/a powdered. Toenails 

nails are cut dCnfll aub“r ‘"“c" 

Take care not to cut the II ^^oy often become ingrown, 

infected. an injury may become 


-ORNS AND CALLUSES 

a great amount of 

ia>ers of skin, tvluch sse call *’*^^*^^ by developing many 

Since corns ar<» il . * 

“b'ious. It ,„u ilMtting shoes, their prevention is 

^ piece of adhesive tape ov^ - ^ ? “PPearing on your toe, put 
-eral days. This v.i,rrefl" ‘be tape hr place for 

soften the Itard skin so that i, . m P‘““'« on the toe and will 
removed If scrioM”r“'"' adhesive is 

petent ditto, mdist. ’ '«*' diflicnlties, consult a com- 
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STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. To what arc most foot iToubIe» due? Witcn do most loot troubles appear? 

2. How can foot troubles be prevented? 

3. Give direaions for correct bulling of die feet 

■1. do ^x)ur feet need extra vtiinulation during bathing? 

5. What causes ingrown toenaiis? 

G. How can ingrown nails be prevented? 
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SEcrio\^^ VIII 
LEISURETIME ACTIVITIES 
UNIT ONE. LEISURE 

WAYS OF SPENDING LEISURE 

Hou* do )oung people use ilicir leisure time? Perhaps a suney 
of a large liigh school after dismissal time will shed some light on 
this <)ucstion. On the athletic field we find a group of bo>s practic- 
ing baseball. As we uatch them, uc feel tJiat their practice is not so 
much a matter of fun as of ivork; Ijotvcver. this activity is not 
part of their school curriculum. They receive no grade for it and 
are not required to engage in it, but have chosen to spend their 
free time in this way. In addition to ilie pleasure that these bo)s 
are getting from this game and the skill they are acquiring, they 
are developing strong, bcaltliy bodies and are learning self- 
control, concentration, and cooperation. In addition to this group, 
we see bo>s and girls playing tennis and badminton, and die 
archery range and die swimming pool are occupied by busy, 
happy groups. 

Inside the building we find a group of girls in the chemistry 
laboratory, making up some cosmetics “ for the fun of it.” In the 
art rooms we find students modelling in clay, painting, drawing, 
and ivorking in metal ” just because they uant to.” One girl is 
weaving, and several are knitting in the Jiandicraft room. Next 
door, girls are making costumes for a school play that is to be 
given in the near future. We find other girls in the foods labora- 
tories, preparing refreshments for a party. In another part of the 
building boys and girls are assembling copy for the school paper. 
The students interested in photography have taken pictures and 
developed them, others have sold advertising space, and another 
group has written stories or poetry or reported interesting school 
happenings. The auditorium stage is occupied with a group which 
is rehearsing a coming play, and nearby a stagecraft group is pre- 
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paring scenery, while the students interested in electricity work 
with lighting effects. Across the hall we find a debating team in 
action. The library is a busy spot, with a large number of students 
using bfKiks and magazines for recreational reading and for 
furthering their knowledge along different lines of interest. In 
the school greenhouse and garden boys and girls are working 
because they enjoy it. As we obscrs'c all these students, tve 
cannot help noticing how much pleasure they seem to be getting 
from tlieir chosen activity and how wholeheartedly they have 
thrown themselves into vvhatevcr they arc doing. 

As we leave the building, \»c see some girls sitting on the steps 
talking. Their conversation seems to consist for the most part of 
groaning over the amount of homework they have to do or won- 
dering what to do with themseUcs. We cannot help thinking that 
the busiest people are surely die happiest ones. Again, as we pass 
the corner drugstore, we sec still another group inside sipping 

CO es ^ and smoking. Yes, there arc many wavs of spending 
leisure time, but certainly not all of them are equally profitable. 


LEISURE AM) WORK 

leisure ij that time in t.hich ue arc free to do the things svhich 

. 

ent Zc do so. At the pres- 

Tn aT/’n Tn 77' P”"™ d-y at school, as 
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Stin ’ rlrf , '■ to do niny different 

exam;ie° if ,au a '-—time aaivity. For 
part of the course, f ou are'r'ui^Ji'* ■" ^d- - - 

that projea is pan of jour 

pottery bowf after school just hecauL. “ 

then you can caff cUy modelling r’°“ "" c*?*' 

o one of your leisure-time pursuits. 

i..rrEa.M,.s,.so factoss in- ese of lEneaF 
As you think oicr tlic sarious an' ■ • ■ 

engage during Ureir leisure time "'“t'' lormg people 

rhings you arc learning in schnol t dre 
furnish a basis for activities that 
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not only occupy your leisure lime now but also will continue to 
do so in die years to come. The uay in uhicli you use your leisure 
will be determined by scteral considerations. Obviously, a man 
who has done hard physical labor al! day, such as ploughing, will 
probably not uant to play a game of baseball when his day’s tvork 
is over; whereas a girl who sits at a desk all day will feel a need 
for active physical e.xcrcise, such as tennis or swimming, in her 
leisure time. 

Then, too, many of us may be interested in some types of activi- 
ties which we are not able to pursue, because we do not have the 
opportunity to do so. A person ulio lives in Florida may be tre- 
mendously interested in skiing, but certainly docs not have die 
opportunity of following up this imercsi. at least not in his own 
community. Limitations arc placed upon us not only by climate 
but also by lack of proper equipment and often by cost. 

Tile individual's attitude and intelligence have much to do 
widi his choice of activities. If you arc tlie type of person who is 
always perfectly contented to sit and watch someone else do 
things, you will probably always be a “watcher.” Your leisure 
time W’ill be spent passively sitting on the sidelines. But if you 
are the type of person who likes to do things and likes the chal- 
lenge of doing things tliat are new and unknown, you wdll be 
constantly turning up new interests, developing your abilities to 
their fullest, and, indeed. Jiving richly. 

IMPORTANCE OF LEISURE 

You are probably wondering what is the purpose of all this fuss 
about leisure. At the present time you may truthfully feel that you 
are happy. Before long, however, your high school days will be 
over, your friends will be scattered, and you will be entering upon 
a new phase of your life. If you go on to college, you will find a 
setup somewhat like that of your high school. There W'ill be many 
extracurricular activities and many planned social occasions to 
occupy your leisure time. 

If you go to work, your problem is quite different. You no longer 
have planned activities, and your associates at work may not have 
anything in common with you for leisure-time pursuits. Perhaps 
your work will be more or less routine, with little opportunity 
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for de\elopnieiu of \our talents or )our personality. You will 
undoubiedls feel tiie need of release from this routine in con* 
siruciue. challenging t>pes of leisure actitities that will renew 
and refresh boili >our mind and body and will prevent )ou from 
becoming a dull, drab, uninteresting person. 


NEED FOR SAriSFVLNG LEISURE 

In }ears gone by, leisure was no problem, for most people had 
no leisure time. Tlie business of earning a living took all the 
indisiduars waging hours. There u.'is no labor-sasing machinery. 
Factory and farm operations uere all done by hand, as was the 
i\ork of the home. /\s a result, it took many long hours and mucli 
physical work to accomplish uhai can be done in a \ery short 
lime today with \cry little output of energy. In those dajs most 
woxbmen were skilled craftsmen with great pride in their skill. 
Tlic) carried on the nuking of Uteir product from beginning to 
end and thus felt a certain pride and satisfaction in their rvork- 
manshij) and in their finished producL For e-xample, a shoemaker 
contracted jicrsonally with his customer for shoes, measured Iiim 
for them, and nude them entirely himself. Today a shoemaker 
has no conmet wbaicscr with the ultimate wearer of the shoes, 
and he does only one small job in their nuking. Tins particular 
lob he repeats tna.ii . niany times a da> in a routine sort of way that 
reciu.rcs sery’ .tile li.oughi and no iniiiaiise or creative ability. 

«ork.,.s Ja,. o[ Wins or founecn hours long, 

fin ni I leasing him scrcr-rl hours free to 

I h„ T'' , ^oivities uhich rvill 

?cft Jh his . ■“’l'"' “>“"01011, • of iris rsork. renew and 

uhid i i , nrL ond,sp>r.t. and cul.hme those latent abilities for 
wmcli Ins s>ork provides no outlet. 

I'UUNMNC FOR LF.ISURE 

rimt'if^th d.‘7l3o°r.Irch.^ 1" 

csfclUiai. toiuinearlishU, su^l ‘ 

Imid duties, talc a, iiuie ,i„.,. ' Stooming. and house- 
daudinl user a halii or a iiemic,,, 'o“ i“ohably iiave 

imemive for doing Uiese rhin-^ 

o ‘l“*ckly and clficiendy: and, on 
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the other hand, >ou prolwbly ha\c also done diese things well 
in a ininiinuin of time uhen an unexpected date or invitation 
turned up. Having a regular lime to do these chores and setting 
a limit on the amount of time to be sjieiu in doing them will help 
to increase our leisuie hours. 

Secondly, if our leisure is to be truly satisfying, we must plan 
for it. Everyone needs some time that isn't scheduled for activities 
to spend itt just loafing, liui too much time sjjctit this way results 
in boredom and leaves a dissatisfied feeling. You hate probably 
e.xpericnccd such times during school vacations tvhen your friends 
were away and everyone sccincti to have somcliiing to do except 
you. You felt neglected and unhappy ajid thought the day would 
never end. When evening finally came, you realized that the day 
had been nasied. After all. h.ippincss is not handed to most of us 
ready-made. \Vc must seek it. The possibilities and materials 
from which it can be fashioned arc all around us, but vve must 
be alert to tlicsc possibilities and must plan our use of time. 

From the following cxamjvlc you will sec what planning can do. 
When Elizabeth graduated from high school, she wondered what 
she would do with the long summer montJjs before she went 
away to college. In talking with some of lier friends who had 
returned from the college she had chosen, she learned that girls 
who could type had opportunities for earning money at school. 
Therefore Elizabeth decided to increase her skill by taking an 
advanced typing course in summer school. This course occupied 
her mornings. Since she was an apt typist, through the recom- 
mendation of her teacher she got enough typing jobs to pay for 
her summer course. To this work she devoted two hours each 
afternoon. This schedule still left her enough time to attend to 
her regular household tasks, take care of her clothes, and get her 
fall wardrobe ready, as well as go to many picnics, swimming 
parties, and other social affairs. The extra typing not only paid for 
her summer course but also gave her valuable experience. When 
she went to college in the fall, she was given a part-time job in the 
school office because of this skill. Elizabeth had planned wisely 
and spent her time well. She decided upon an activity, set aside 
a definite time for it. and allowed nothing to interfere with her 
plans. When fall came, she felt that her summer days had been 
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full, happy ones, and she had the satisfaction that comes from 
achieving an objective. 


SATISFACTION FROM LEISURE 


Many people feel that the only way to get fun from leisure is 
to seek it directly, as, for example, going to a movie. As you know 
from our observation of the leisure-time activities of young people 
around school, this is a false idea. The pleasure we get from leisure- 
time activities is usually in projxirtion to the elfort and the 
preparation we put into doing them. The fun we have in passively 
watching most movies is soon forgotten. In fact, it is only a short 
time until we can hardly recall anything at all about the picture. 
But the memories of family celebrations at Christmas stay with 
us for a long time. True, much planning and preparation must be 
made for these festive occasions, but what fun we Iiavc when tlie 


relatives are all gathered together, the table is loaded witli good 
things to eat, and everyone is in a holiday mood! 

Leisure that is really satisfying must have an interest that lasts 
over a period of time. A father went to a puppet show with his 
very young son. He was so intrigued by the interest and joy tliat 
die audience of youngsters showed in the puppets that he began to 
read about them. Soon he himself became so interested that he 
decided to try making some puppets, which he used in a simple 
show guen m his baseineiu for the neighborhood children. The 
response of the children lias so enthusiastic that he was Inspired 

trmat “ PVn benefit per- 

rntnow trt‘l tip his regular job 

bis business. N„t°"l”Sute’ir 

making schemes, but inanvhavlT 8™'* into money- 

power to challenge our iJtcHi'^™' ‘’''y 

a period of time they are not°, 

from the things which we are 

all heard die expression a bitsw'l ‘rj" “ P““ible. You have 
which merely repeats whateveT^ boliday, meaning a holiday 

trorl.. For example, a conductor nt,’’™" 

r takes a streetcar ride, or a postman 
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takes a walk in the city; such a w'ay of spending free lime indicates 
that these people hate given no thought or made no plans for their 
holiday and hence drop into their usual routine. Their lives 
follow tlie same routine daily with no change to refresh and to 
renew their bodies and minds, and their various abilities remain 
latent and undiscovered. 



Making a dress may be a refreshing change from studying all day. 
Courtesy, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, .Massachusetts. 


Leisure which is satisfying should be physically and mentally 
beneficial. Games which teach people to cheat and be dishonest 
are scarcely worth while. Activities which afford such stimulation 
to the emotions as gambling are generally harmful, whereas activi- 
ties which help to develop strong, healthy bodies, teach self- 
control, and teach cooperation with a group and concentration 
on an objective are bo^ physically and mentally helpful. 




STUDY GUIDE QUESTIONS 


1 What IS leisure' , 

2. Why s\ouUI a dress svhich you nude in your clothing class at school he 
considered ssork, but one svhidi you made at home be considered a 
leisure time activity? 

3. What factors determine the t\ay in uhicit people use leisure time? 

'i. Why is the tsisc use of your leisure time more of a problem after you 
lease school? 

5. Explain why past generations had no leisure-time problems. ^Vhy was 
the worker of former generations able to get his satisfactions from his 
work? 

6. What should well-spent leisure do for the worker of today? 

7. How can our leisure lime be increased? 

8. What is the salue of loafing? 

9. Wliy is it necessary to plan our leisure lime? 

10. Would you wnsider Eliiabeih’s summer well spent? Why? 

11. What (lualities should satisfying leisure time activities have? 


ACTIVITIES 

"hith the students in your school spend their 
auer-sciiool time. Evaluate these activities. 

.n'd “‘i'ily "liich gt>e )0U saiiitaction 

and Z Z. 



UNIT TWO. RECREATION 


TTPES OF RECREATION 

Recreation activities arc those tvhich tve clioose to carry on 
during onr leisure time and winch, if wisely chosen, relax and 
rcfrcsli us. There arc several diilcrent t>pcs of recreation suited 
to dilTerent individuals and serving diflcrcnt purposes. 

Ph)sical recreation includes all kinds of sports and outdoor 
activities at which we may be a jxiriicipant or a spectator. The 
spectator may secure refreshment and a cliange of thouglit, but 
the participant is die one that receives the greatest benefit. 
Through all kinds of sports and outdoor activities he not only 
develops a strong, healthy body but also learns concentration, good 
sportsmanship, sclhcontrol, and persistence. 

Social recreation consists of such grou]> activities as are carried 
on in clubs, community centers, and public forums. Bo>s and girls 
meet together, uiiich gives them social experience, helps to 
develop social competence, and aids in overcoming feelings of 
inferiority. 

Creative recreation is necessary for mental health. The product 
of one’s own hands or mind brings a satisfaction that probably 
nothing else can supply. It also provides an escape from the 
monotony of the routine job and gives one confidence in his own 
abilities. This type of recreation includes many different activities, 
such as painting, singing, acting, and wood carving. 

The home should be a center for the worth-while use of leisure. 
The types of recreation carried on there will to some extent 
direct young people in the use of leisure, especially during their 
early years, and, as time goes on, will help to make parents and 
children more companionable. A wide variety of interests may 
be followed in the home, such as gardening, photography, and 
various games. In one family each child learned to play a musical 
instrument, and in a fairly short time this family was able to have 
a small oichestra of their own from which they all derived much 
pleasure. 
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COMMERCIAL RECREATION 


By commercial recreation is meant the type of amusement which 
is operated or provided for profit and is supported by fees paid 
eitlicr directly or indirectly by Uic patron — for example, movies, 
radio, dance halls, amusement parks, bosvling alleys, skating rinks, 
pulp magarines, and professional athletics. y\s you will notice, 
some of these amusements call for little participation on your 
part. In some of them you arc ilie spectator, and you arc gi\en 
no opportunity for initiative or crcativencss. As recreation, they 
may give relaxation and a means of escape from the monotony of 
everyday living, but in many cases they arc useless or even harm- 
u . Some people habitually and automatically go to tlic movies 
several nights a v\eek, thus producing a monotony in their leisure 
rather than an escape from sameness. Since all these various com- 
mercial agencies arc competing for your leisure time, you must 
iscnmmate arefully as to which you will patronize if you want 
to obtain real recreational value for your money. 


among vouna*nEnnl°"' **'i' popular forms of recreation 
probably inlfuence ui muL mme'd ’T'’''’ 
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ant of crime. Romantic pictures raa> gi%c a distorted idea of love 
and sex, and >oung people are apt to get an exaggerated idea of 
their place in the lites of normal |)coplc. Choosing a life partner 
is a serious problem uhich >oung people hate to face, but romance 
as usually portrayed by the movies does not give a very sound 
basis for making such a choice. Tiie scenes of luxury vvliich are 
often shown are apt to make us dissatisfied with our lot in life and 
to place undue emphasis on material things. Young people particu- 
larly need to broaden their interests and develop their personali- 
ties, so that their lives may be rich and interesting. The movies 
do very little for them along this line. They might better Icam to 
choose more carefully the movies which they attend and to spend 
the time and money which many use for poor movies on recrea- 
tion which will give them greater dividends in wider interests 
and personality development. 

JUDGING .MOVIES 

How can you know which movies are worth while? Many people 
select a movie because of the actors in it, the cost of the produc- 
tion, advertisements they have seen, the title of the picture, or 
someone else’s recommendation. None of tJiese methods is a sound 
basis for selecting a picture. Your daily newspaper generally 
publishes reviews of pictures when they arc shown in your locality 
for the first time. Of course, the moving-picture theaters advertise 
in these papers, a fact which reviewers undoubtedly take into con- 
sideration in criticizing pictures. Many reviewers, however, point 
out fairly the merit or lack of merit in a picture, and the review 
gives some idea of what the picture is about and so helps you in 
deciding whether a particular picture is worth while. Certain 
magazines, such as Time, Liberty, and Parents’ Magazine, rate 
current pictures, and some of them indicate whether the picture 
is suitable for children and young people as well as adults. ^Vorth- 
while movies can do many things for us. They can stimulate us 
to read and leam, they can, move us to think about social, religious, 
and political problems, they can give us patterns for the finest and 
most intelligent kind of living, they can help us to discover what 
goals are worth striving for, and they can show us that certain 
consequences inevitably follow certain modes of conduct. On the 
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other hand, some pictures do no more than take us away from 
our cares and uon les into the land of forgetfulness for a lew hours. 
In selecting our movie fare, we should be sure to keep a balance 
of corned), m>siery, tragedy, and problem pictures for the sake 
of mental health, just as we try to eat a balanced diet for the sake 
of physical well-being. In judging a picture, )ou may consider 
whether it presents real situations, whether the plot is logical 
and the ending lealisiic, and whether it broadens your under- 
standing of life and people and makes you better able to face and 
solve your problems. If good pictures arc well attended, others 
of good quality will be produced, as the box ofTicc is llie 
greatest influence in determining what kinds of pictures arc made. 
Probably all pictures contain boili good and bad innucnccs. If, 
as we see a movie, we accept only tlic parts wltirli we feel arc 
true to the best in life, the bad featuics will have less cITcct on us. 


for'Vv”?"" '•'= '■“■iio is O" 
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various clubs. These oi^.ini/ations base no j)roduct to sell, and 
iheir programs arc generaU) uorili while and uninterrupted by 
excessive advertising that is not only distasteful but often also 
ridiculous. Intelligent listening is a matter of selecting the pro- 
gram that we feel is v\orih our time, rather than turning on the 
radio and accepting u-hatcvci liap(>en$ to be on the air. 

If a group of )our friends can meet for the purpose of listening 
to some particularly worth-while program along a line of common 
interest, you will all enjoy the program more, and you will have 
an opportunity to discuss it while it is still fresh. You may be 
interested to know that there are about fifteen thousand organized 
radio listening groujis in this country, 

STUOV-CUIDi: QUESTIONS 

1. WTiai do wc mean by rccreaiion? 

2. What is tlic purpose of recreation? 

3. What arc the dilTeretu types of recreation? Cue examples of each type 
and explain its \aluc. 

4. What is the underlying motive of commercial recreation? 

5. Name some forms of recreation that arc commercialired. 

C. What arc the disadvantages of commercial recreation? 

7. How do the movies influence us? 

8. In what way can the movies be a good influence? 

9. In what undesirable ways do the movies influence us? 

10. How can we determine whether a movie is v\orih seeing? 

11. What are some indications of a good movie? 

12. In what ways is the radio an asset? 

13. Why is it a poor practice to turn the radio on and let it continue on the 
same station for several hours? 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Collect reviews of the same movie from several different sources. If pos- 
sible, see tlie movie, then reread the collected reviews, and write a 
paragraph stating which review you think is most dependable and why. 

2 . From a recent movie that you have seen, list the good and bad influences, 
giving reasons for your opinions. 

3. If possible, have some class members responsible for posting reviews of 
the movies being shown at your local theaters each week. 

4. Make a list of the programs to vvhidi the members of your class listen 
regularly. Listen to any of these programs with which you are unfamiliar 
and evaluate them. 

5. Write a paragraph about a radio prt^am that you think is particularly 
worth while, and explain why you think this program is a good one. 
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ph>sical, uili be >oiir choice. All l.inds of crafts, such as uood- 
workiiig, inctaluorking. atul ]}oucr> making, fall into this group. 
The playing of musical instruments, uorking out scientific experi- 
ments, designing and making dollies, refinishing furniture, redec- 
orating )our room, pliotography, raising and painting gourds, and 
gardening arc also of tiiis l)pe. 



An hour in tlie country will refresh jour mind and body. 
Courtesj, Ohio N'orthem Unneisny, Ada. Ohio. 


CHOOSING A HOBBY 

In choosing a hobby, }Ou should be sure to select an activity 
that appeals very strongly to you. Unless you can become absorbed 
in your chosen hobby and enjoy it very much, it loses its recrea- 
tional qualities for you. Then, too, unless you are very fond of 
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iliL p.iriicular aciiviis, )ou will tire of it before >ou ha\c had a 
chance to explore its possibilities and tlicrcby broaden )our own 
iniercsii 

\our iiobby should be distinctly different from your worU. 
\n>onc tslio engages in strenuous physical labor all day will 
probably not find a physical hubby the most satisfying. He will 
do better to choose a mental tyj)c. On the other hand, a girl ssho 
siu at a desk all day may find such a hobby as gardening scry 
satisfying. It uiH gi\c her ati op])oruinity to be outdoors during 
her leisure hours. Working uiih the soil and plants is usually 
wxnhing and relaxing to people who base been under a nervous 
strain all day. and there is iiuul, to learn about planning and 
caring for gardens, as uell as a satisfaction in creating beauty. 

Your hobby should al«, be one that can be carried on with 
wme «»cc«s m the time tliat you have for it. You may have time 
^ garden, but taking care of a large vegetable 
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will make )OU lliat kind of person, for our personalities are the 
result of our accumulated experiences. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTION'S 

1. What is a liobb}? 

2. What should a hobby do for jou? 

3. Wliat arc die different l^pcs of hobbies? One an example of each 
-I. ^V■hal factors svould jou consider in clioosing a hobbj? 


ACTIVI fits 

1. Make a list of hobbles that sou think girls in )our commimit) could 
cultisate. 

2. Describe a hobby Uiat you or one of your friends lias csihisatcd Tell hosv 
you or she became interested in it and svhal benefits and pleasures base 
been derised from it. 



UNIT FOUR. ENTERTAINING AS A HOBBY 


Entertaining )our friends may be considered a orth-u'hile way 
of using leisure time. Informal gailicrings in )our home not only 
gne pleasure to )our fricndsbutalso provide one way of widening 
your circle of acquaintances and acquiring social experience and 
poise, as ^sell as gising pleasure to other members of your family. 
If these occasions are to gitc the greatest |>ossiblc pleasure, it is 
best to do some planning ahead of time. Successful parties usually 
do not just happen. They are the result of time, thought, and labor 
whiclt the hostess has expended. 


PRELIMINARY PLANM.NG 

In planning a p.iny die first thing to do is to consult your 
mre dLTd? of party. By so doing you can make 

sioudi' m->/ of your party will not interfere with any pre- 
svill be at I ^ and that your mother and father 

ca" be m "uaT„r ‘’’“a'"''' 

STcup, have danceLU^rfeTn iVirrm ^ 

g=nJy"a'rtes“o!“altf Incmlr- 

more, ,„u „„ 

mother, and it trill not only be i„ f ‘'^'P 

an act of courtesy to tall. I'ltm ' adtantage but trill also be 

to gite )ou many practical su™' 

During the conference rriS'T"’"* 

decide upon the kind of nan '"°‘bcr. you trill probably 

'aricty of parties U possible 1-’““ °°‘"S S"''- 

nature hike terminating in a h l-r”^' 

ming party trhich ends^tritli a ^ cooked outdoors, a swim- 

as badminton, croquet, and o P'™“^ supper, such outdoor games 
fireplace in the backyard a ''’ith supper cooked over the 

■ <'««nng, skating, or skiing patty yvith 
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a Jiot iuppcr in jotir ou’n recreation room or around the kitchen 
table, with cvcr)'onc helping. You iiu) have a group uliich gatlicr 
together to hear and discuss a radio program, to listen to the 
records of a composer and discuss liis life and works, or to read 
and discuss an author and one of his recent books. There is an 
endless variety of things that we can do and enjoy in groups. 



Reading an intemting book is a valuable Icimiic lime activity for a congenial group 
Courtesy, Wilson College. Chambcrsbtirg, renns}l\ania. 


The size of the group and the people who comprise it will be 
determined by the kind of party you decide upon. At an outdoor 
party which requires very iiitle cquipnaettt you can entertain more 
people. An indoor party is of necessity limited by the size of your 
home. Then, too, you will want to invite the people tvho you 
know will enjoy the kind of entertainment you have planned, as 
well as people ■who %vill enjoy being together. 

At the same time you are discussing the date and kind of party 
with your mother, it will be well to discuss the food which you 
will serve. If you are having an outdoor breakfast after a hike, 
your menu should follow the usual breakfast pattern and should 
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contain substantial foods. Chilled fruit or fruit juice makes an 
appearing beginning. Scrambled eggs and bacon are usually popu- 
lar and arc quickly cooked over an outdoor fire. Most young 
people like sucet rolls, and milk makes a satisfying beverage. 

If some foods for a picnic supper arc previously prepared and 
some aie cooked over the open fire, there will be a maximum of 
pleasure from the meal ulthout too much work for any one person. 
Some popular dishes for such an occasion arc hamburgers or 
grilled frankfurters wrapped in bacon, potato salad or potato 
chips, sliced tomatoes, rolls, and watermelon for dessert. 


After a skating or coasting party hot food is very desirable. 
Eating bowls of hot chile con came with crackers and pumpkin 
pie uith cocoa would probably be a good way of warming up after 
several hours in the cold and snow. 

For afternoon or evening refreshmenu one of the following 
menus might be served; fruit salad, assorted sandwiches, iced 
locolate, nuts and candies; individual ice cream molds, cale. 

nunrl’."n "'‘•‘'’‘''““I Mtww berry sliortcales, fruit 

punch, nuts, and candies. 


PREVIOUS PREPARATIONS FOR THE PARTY 

gue!u'd,rund"i’°“ “P”" ‘he date, the 

to go into action Th^''f' n"'" 

ColLaT 

If >ou arc using card tafillT'^* games and other cntertainmenL 
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h ibcre is to i an'^omd h. he used, purchase them. 

Bcride on house 

The day before the pariv %o.. , -n 
mother in cleaning and stnilk. ” * plan to help your 

” “““ghlenmg the house and in shopping 
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for food supplies. The morning of the party )ou can do any neces- 
sary picking up around the house, arrange garden llouers in 
bouquets, put guest touels in the bathroom, tie up prizes, if any, 
and help prepare the food. 

DUTJES OF THE HOSItlSS 

As the hostess it is your duty to make }our guests feel welcome 
by greeting them at the door. You should sec that iJiey are 
properly introduced to each other, that they arc made as com- 
fortable as possible, and that the conversation is kept going. You 
should bring out the best qualities in each of >our guests uithout 
paying undue attention to any one of ijiem. 

DUTIES OF THE GUEST 

At the same time your guests have certain obligations to you, 
their hostess. They should show consideration for your property 
as well as your feelings. They should never show annoyance and 
should be able to listen sym|>3tlietically as well as to cairy their 
share of the conversation. Showing enthusiasm for the entertain- 
ment provided regardless of their real feelings and expressing 
appreciation to the hostess for the entertainment are other respon- 
sibilities of the courteous guest. 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. What benefits can you derive from entertaining at home? 

2. Why is it advisable to consult your mother when planning a party? 

3. Why should your parents be at home when you entertain? 

4. IVhat detennines the size of your party? 

5. What factors would you have in mind in deciding on your guest list? 

6. What things can you do several days before a party? 

7. What things should you do the day before the party? 

8. What things should you do the day of the party? 

9 . What are the duties of a successful hostess? 

10. What are the obligations of a guest? 

AcrivrriES 

1. List the different kinds of parties you have given or attended. 

2 . Plan a party for your home room to be given at school. 
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3. Pka an infnnnal c\enjng party for a group of bo)* and glri* of )Our age 
to Le p'tn in tour home. 

4. Organize )our class into cnnitmttecs. Hate cadi committee plan and gitc 
a party for the rest of Uic class. 

In planning parlies you twll Gnd Midi bcKiL* a* die following helpful: 
PaTiy f-un by If. S. Fisher, Assoebted Authors. Chicago, 1938. 

Games Far Young Peojile by A. Froh and 3f. King. The Wanburg 
Press, Columbus, Ohio. 1913. 

The Year Hound Parly Hook by W. P. Yuung and H. J. Gardner, J. B 
Lippincoil Company, Philadcl^ib. 1936. 



UNIT FIVE. COMMUNITY RECREATION 


RECRE/VTIO.S IN VOUR COM.MUMTV 

Your commuiut) recognizes the value of the wise use of leisure 
time to such an extent that it actually spends money to help )Ou 
use >our leisure to advantage. Leisure time that is constructively 
spent not only enriches the lives of individuals but also advances 



Yowy communkiy piovide* many oppanuniiics foe recreaiional leivute. 
Courtesy, Stratford College. Damille. Virginia. 


civilization, whereas destructive activities retard progress. When 
individuals spend their leisure time planning crimes, our social 
structure is weakened. Hence communities realize that they can 
advance and improve only as individuals within the community 
improve, since the achievements of society are the sum of the 
achievements of individuals. 

Our communities, therefore, have parks with various kinds of 
recreational facilities, such as tennis courts, swimming pools, and 
baseball grounds. Community centers afford meeting places for 
349 
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clubs, discussion groups, and public forums, as well as for indoor 
sports and games. Libraries and museums make it possible for 
people to widen their interests and increase their knowledge and 
appreciation at no cost. Playgrounds are maintained in the interest 
of health and safety. Symphony orchestras are supported to bring 
good music within the budgets of the middle class. State and 
national parks are set aside, where natural wonders are made acces- 
sible to all. Clubs, churches, and individuals support such organi- 
zations as the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, the Campfire Girls, 
the Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. Some localities iiave Iiighly 
organized and extensitc recreational facilities, whereas others 
have not felt a need for them or liate been slow to appropriate 
money to lelp people in their play. Most progicssive communities 
^ recreation is just as essential to the physical 

tion ‘ 

YOUR OBLIGATION 

Usuallv°thriis^^ "f facilities arc asailablc in your community? 

aX^a:rs„;;rtd“z:‘L«f';frr 

obligation upon us. Since therfac ifr 

property, we are obligated to treat them “n Pu"™ 

user will find them •"'n' in such a way that the next 

n.arU„ghSti:rar:' „rptr?‘™- --P'- P-“'- 

)0U paid for tliem. and inarkin ' P^P"'!' legitimate, since 
meaningful to you is often helnfid 
way is inconsiderate and selfish I.' 

ante whicli encourages misi.m “ '™"' OPP™’'' 

passages whicli you liked esneciall!! ‘ 

readers. ^ make no appeal to other 

other people will use ihem^'wp ***'*^*‘'^ picnic grounds. Since 
in good condition by cleanin * obliged to leave them 

putting out lircs that we liave^ad and refuse and by 
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STUDY GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. Why is \khoIcsonic rcLfcadon iniporiaiit to socict)? 

2. How is community rccrcatiua financed? 

3. Whai arc your obligations >n using community recreational facilities? 

ACTlVniCS 

1. Make a list of recreational facilities in your community that arc ficc. 

2. List additional facilities and prose dial they ssould be saluabic to the 
community. 
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SECTION IX 

THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 

UNIT ONE. THE FOUNDATION AND VALUE 
OF GOOD MANNERS 

After finishing the ninth grade in the village school near her 
farm home, Jo Ann \Vilson went to live with her aunt, Mrs. 
Johns, who lived in a city in the Middle W'est. 

Although Jo Ann was pleased with the opportunities afforded 
by the large high school which she would attend, she felt some- 
what uneasy about adjusting to life in the school and in her 
aunt's home. During the last few da>s before going to her aunt's, 
Jo Ann found Iicrself comparing her present home with that of 
her aunt — the free and easy way of her parents and the noise 
and confusion caused by her younger brothers and sisters, with 
the quiet orderliness of her aunts childless household. She 
wondered too whether her aunt would think less of her if she 
didn’t do and say the correct thing on all occasions. As she thought 
about the matter seriously, she realized that there were many social 
customs she wasn’t quite sure about and decided tliat she would 
ask her aunt to give her a few lessons in etiquette. 

However, when Jo Ann arrived at her aunt’s lovely home, she 
was so interested in getting settled in her new surroundings tliat 
she forgot all about her plan for finding out how to act and what 
to say until she was being introduced to the dean of girls at her 
new school. She heard her aunt say, " Miss Manning, this is my 
niece, Jo Ann \Vilson, who is entering >our school this fall.” Then 
Jo Ann thought, ” What should I do? Should I shake hands with 
Miss Manning? ^Vhat should I say?" 

Before Jo Ann had time to decide these points, Miss Manning 
was extending her hand to her and saying, " How do you do, Jo 
Ann? I hope you will enjoy the school year with us.” And then 
her aunt and Miss Manning were making plans for one of the 
353 
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^VouId )01, ti.en. Aunt .Mary, that a sincere, Und-hearted 
person wiUi a sense of justice need not bother to learn the rules 
of etiquette, that he may just follow his oun good judgment?" 



Consideration for oihm is ihe Ixisis of good manners. 
Courtes), Mary Dalduin College. Suunlon, Virginia. 


" You ha\e asked a very good question, Jo Ann, considering the 
things I have said to you. I didn't really mean to lead you to con- 
clude that ilie rules of etiquette arc useless. On the other hand, I 
consider them very valuable, but they are of little worth without 
the inner qualities of character which we have mentioned. 

“ Maybe I can best illustrate tJiis point with an incident from 
my otvn experience. Some years ago I knew a person 'who ivas 
very skilled in the technique of social usage, but he lacked 
kindliness. On brief acquaintance you were charmed by his 
perfect manners; he always stood t\Iien a woman came into the 
room, on the street he lifted his hat, he was immaculate in dress 
and had perfect table manners. But, if you spent as much as an 
hour in his company, you would hear him say something to hurt 
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■■Jo Anji, 5011 I1.HC a good start toward ll.c goal )ou have set 
lor )oursclf. The desire to learn is alwass the first step on the road 
to aci|inriiig any hnoulcdge. For the rest, I shall be glad to give 
joii the benefit of niy experience. From time to time ive can discuss 
your problems as ue have done this afternoon. Then, if joii 
observe the actions of others, f believe you will be able to learn 
a number of things. Please feel free to ask me questions whenever 
an) thing troubles )oii. 

In the incaniiinc, )ou will do ucll to follow )our o^vn instinct 
to be honest and to consider the feelings of others. Avoid pretense 
and falscjicss. It is better to break a rule of etiquette than to hurt 
someone’s feelings. 

As I remember, )on asked a question which prompted tin's 
discussion, one which we have not ansv^c^c<l. concerning introduc- 
tions. Would )ou like to consider the matter of introductions 
tomorrow morning before >oii go to school.^ You ma) be meeting 
some new people at tiiat time." 

Yes, indeed I should — that is. if you can spare the time." 

^Ve can arrange for it. I have some knitting whicJi I should 
finish shortly and whicli I can do while we talk tomorrow 
morning,” 

" Thank )ou so much, Aunt .Mary. I .appreciate )our helping 
me in this matter.” 

STUDV-CUIDC Qt;i:STIOXS 

!• Name the characters mentioned jn Unit One and tell all )ou can about 
each. 

2. )Vhy ha^c certain social behaviors come to be regarded as correct and 
others incorrect? 

3. ^Vhat should be the basis for all laws of social conduct? 

4. Why is it desirable for even a sincere, kind-hearted person to learn the 
rules of etiquette? 

5. What is the “first step on the road to acquinng any knowledge” men- 
tioned in )our textbook? 

6* ^Vhen one is not familiar with the rules governing a social situation, how 
should he be guided in his reactions? 

. Describe a situation in which you or some other person in the group did 
not know the rules of social conduct which govern the situation. 



UNIT TWO. INTRODUCTIONS 

Since our talk >csier(la). jo Ann, 1 ha\c been thinking that it 
ou\d be nice for >ovi to keep notes on the points of ciitpicitc liiai 
die new to -jou so that ^ou may icfcr to them from time to time. 
You know that ue don’t alua>s remember eter>tliing ue licar, 
even thougli we aie interested in it. 

“ Yes, I think that would be a good thing to do. I ha\e a note* 
book that would do vcr> well. If ^ou util cs-cusc me a ininutc. I 
will get it." 

" Now we are ready. Yesiciday, Jo Ann, yon mentioned the 
matter of responding to an introduction. Should wc start with 
that phase of the problem or begitt with the iituoduction itself?" 

" Probably it would be better to start at tlic beginning. I also 
have a question about introductions. 1 have been wondering why. 
w'hen you introduced me to the princi{Kt! of the school, you said. 

" Mr. Beach, tins is my niece, |o Ann Wilson." and to the dean 
of girls you said. " Miss Manning, this is my niece, jo Ann 
^Vll5on.’' Is die form of introduction the sime when you are 
introducing two women as it is when men and women are being 
introduced? What difference is ihcic in ihe introductions between 
young people and older people?” 

" You arc right in questioning the fact that I used the same 
form when introducing you to both Mr. Beach and to Miss 
Manning. Usually men and boys are introduced to women and 
girls on social occasions. When men and boys come to our home, 
I shall introduce them to you, except in the case of an older man 
of distinction. For example, I would introduce Mr. Green from 
your uncle's office and Jim Parker, a high school boy, to you. In 
making the introductions I might say, * My niece, Jo Ann Wilson, 
Mr. Green.' and ‘ My niece. Jo Ann Wilson, Jim Parker.' An 
equally correct form of introduction W’ould be, ‘ Nfr. Green, I 
should like to introduce you to my niece, Jo Ann Wilson.' 

In business relationships women, as well as men, are intro- 
duced or presented to their superiors. Your relationship to tlie 
358 
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principal of )our school conics under business. In a social siiua* 
lion, I would introduce ilic principal of a school other than 
)our own to )ou. 

*' If I ucrc introducing )oii to an older uoman. I should say, 
‘ Mrs. Older, this is my niece, Jo Ann \Vilson.’ or ‘ Jo Ann, I 
should like to introduce >oii to Mrs. Older.' To Mrs. Older I 
should say, ' My niece.’ On formal occasions use, ‘ Ma) I present.’ 

“ ^Vhen introducing two girls of the s.une oi nppioxnnatelv 
the same age, it does not make any difTcrence uhicli name is 
mentioned first. £i(lier may he inirotiuced to the otiier. For 
example, I might say, ‘ Hetty Jones, this is m> niece, Jo Ann 
^V'ilson,’ or, in the case of E\cl>ii Smith, of nhom >ou ha\e heard 
so much and who knows >ou ecpially well thtough me. I sliould 
simply say, ‘ Evcljn, tJiis is Jo Ann.’ The same rules apply to 
introductions between men and bo)s. 

Deforc we go further with our discussion of imroductions, I 
should like to ha\c )ou rurmulatc rules covering the examples 
which 1 have given. Probably it would be easier for >ou to 
consider the last ones first. I see you have the rules written in your 
notebook.” 

” Yes, I hate tliree licre.” 

GENERAL RULES FOR INTRODUCTIONS 

1. In social silua/iorts men and boys arc usually introduced io 
women and girb. In business Tclationshtffs women as well as men 
are introduced or presented to their superiors. In social situations 
a women or girl is introduced to a man of distinction. 

2. Young people are introduced to older persons of the same 
sex. 

3. In making introductions, the name of the person to whom 
deference is shown should be mentioned first, except when the 
term " introduce to ” is used. 

” Jo Ann, you have done well so far. Taking into consideration 
our discussion, how do you think a woman should be introduced 
to the President of die United States?" 

“ I don’t know exactly, but I do know from my reading that 
women are presented to a royal personage and to a high official of 
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the church. I should like to know just how I might some day be 
presented to the President." 

“ 1 hope >011 iiia> have that privilLgc, Tlic person wlio makes 
the introduction would say, ' Mr. Pitsidcnt, 1 have the honor to 
present Miss Wilson.’ 

“ At long last, jo Ann. we are about to come to >our original 
question that started all this dist ussion — how to respond to an 
introduction. Do you reoill what Mr. Ucach and Miss Manning 
said when you were intiodnced to them?" 

" Yes, Aunt Mary. Mr. Beach said ‘ How do you do, Jo Ann? 
We shall be glad to have you m our school.' Miss Manning said, 

‘ How do you do, Jo Ann? 1 hoj>c that you enjoy the school year 
vvitli us.’ It hadn't occurred to me before that both of them said, 

’ How do you do?’ Was iliat a coincidence, or must one always say, 

• How do you do?' ’’ 

"Again you have guessed correctly. ‘ How do you do?' is the 
accepted response to an Introduction. Botli people being intro' 
duced may say, ‘ How do you do?’ or one may smile and bow as you 
did when you were introduced to the principal and the dean of 
girls." 

" Why, did I do that? I didn’t realize iliai 1 did." 

" Yes, you smiled and bowed your head slightly. I felt proud of 
you. Usually when a man is introduced to a woman, the woman 
says, ‘ How do you do?’ and the man smiles and bows.” 

" But, Aunt Mary, shouldn’t you repeat tlie name of the 
person to whom you are being introduced? I noticed that Unde 
James did that yesterday when someone was introduced to him.” 

" Men usually repeat the names of people when they are intro- 
duced to them, especially if they meet in business. However, it 
is not necessary to do so, though It helps you to remember the 
name of the person whom you have met.” 

Aunt Mary, do people always shake hands when they are 
introduced? Both Miss Planning and Mr. Beach extended their 
hands to me, and I noticed that Uncle James shook hands with 
the man to vvhom he was introduced.” 

Men always shake hands when they are introduced; women 
usually do not. However, if they are near one another, they may 
do so. The younger woman waits for the older woman to extend 
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ilcr Iiand. Vou ^vill recall tJiat Miss Maniniig extended her hand 
to )OU. 

“ It is the woman’s pri\i!cgc to extend her liand to a man when 
he is introduced to her if she cares to; Jioucver, siic docs not 
refuse to shake hands if he olfers his hand to her. Usually uomen 
do not shake Iiands uiiii men uhcii they arc introduced to tltcm.” 



Nfea alu3>s »lutc lomis ftlicii iniruluccd. 
Cuur(cs), ilctdclbcrg Cultcgc, Tifllu, Ohio. 


“ ^Vh^le we are discussing liand shaking, Aunt Mary, please 
explain to me how one is to knorv when to offer to shake hands 
svitJi people on od)er occasions iJian introductions.” 

“ A hostess or host usually offers her or his hand to guests who 
are invited for a special occasion or uho come to call infrequently. 
One does not usually shake hands with people who run in every 
'day or so. Have you noticed that the hand is offered with the 
palm up? 

” At a dinner or luncheon party the guests usually shake hands 
with one another and with the hostess when they take their leave. 

‘‘ Some people shake hands more often than others. Hand 
shaking is a friendly custom which is practiced more often in some 
communities than in others. Older people shake hands more 
frequently than young people." 

STUDy-CUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. Give the correct form of introduction and the response used when intro- 
ducing the following people; 
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a. Alice SmiUi and John liroun, both Iiigh&diuol pupjU. What ttould 
)ou say if tliey had both graduated and were v\urking? 

b. Alice Smith, a new tecretary. to her boss, Mr. Bioivn. 

c. Alice Smith and Mrs George, a friend of her inulher's. 

d. Alice Smidi and Mrs. Ileus, a triend the same age as Alice. 
e John IhucMi and Mrs. George, a friend of John's fatlicr. 

f 'Ihc President ol the United States and Mrs, Smitii. 

g. Vour classmate. Hetty Rriberis, and the principal of your school. 

h ^uur mother and tlic principal of your school at a formal occasion. 

I Mrs. George Smith and Miss Betty Jones at a formal occasion. 

Mrs George Smidi and Mrs John Broun at a formal occasion. 

2 IVhat should Alice Smith say uhen Jolin Broun is introduced to her? 
What should John say? 

3 Under uhat conditions do people shake liaiids uhen being introduced? 

4 On uhai other ocusiuns do |icoplc shake hands? 



UNIT THREE. INVITING GUESTS TO DINNER 

On Erithy afternoon of Jo Ann's first ucck in Jicr new liome, 
Mrs. Johns told her that she would like to invite some old friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eowlcr and their daughter. licity, wlio was the same 
age as Jo Ann, to dinner some time soon. Jo Ann's response to this 
was, ’• ^Vhy, Aunt Mary, grand! Do )ou mean it?” Tlicn her face 
fell, and she became very <[uict. 

” WJj.ii can be the troiibJe, Jo Ann?” 

” ^Vell, Aunt Mary, it would be nice, but won't it be a great 
deal of work for )ou? Mother said I must be careful not to cause 
)ou too much extra work and trouble.” 

" Yes, ft would be quite a lot of work for one person, but I 
thought maybe )ou would help me with it.” 

” Of course, I would love to, but 1 am afraid 1 shall be pour 
help. I know so little about giving dinners.” 

” This will be an opportunity for )ou to learn. I am sure )ou 
will enjoy the dinner as much as 1 will. U'e nil! keep it simple.” 

” Indeed I will try. \Vhcn do we start planning? What do we do 
first?” 

“ My idea was that we might plan the party this evening while 
we have plenty of time. Vour unde will be working all evening, 
so we shall be alone. How would )Oii like to have the party two 
weeks from tomorrow? That would give us time to make our plans 
and preparations as well as to invite our guests before they make 
other plans.” 

ifiViTAUasS, ACXXFTASCES, AND XECRETS 

” I should like very much to have such a party on a Saturday. 
The week-ends are the times when I am a little afraid of being 
homesick. 

“ I am curious, Aunt Mary, to know how you will invite the 
guests. Would it be good form to ask them over the telephone, or 
should you write a note? Then too I should like to know what 
is the right thing to say when extending an invitation. One of 
363 
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the girls at home called me one dj> and asked me what I was 
doing die next day. Then, when I ansuered, ' Nothing,’ she 
wanted to know whether I would like to come over for a visit 
with a couple of hei friends whom I find boring. There wasn’t 
anything else for me to ilo but to go after I had told her I had 
no other plans. I felt that she should have invited me and ex- 
plained vvhat the occasion was instead of asking me what I was 
doing." 

“Your friend made the mistake that many ihouglulcss people 
do. One should never lead up to an uivimtion by saying. ‘ ^Vbat 
are you doing?' or ' Are you going to he busy?' for tlic reason 
that you gave— the would-be guest may be embarrassed. One 
should extend an invitation immediately, staling the time and 
giving the guest-to-be some idea of the n.aturc of the occasion. 

“ When I call Mrs. Fowler, I shall probably say, ’ Martha, this is 
Mary Johns. I should like to have you, John, and Betty come to 
dinner Saturday at seven. Please be sure to bring Betty, as I am 
anxious for her to meet my niece. |o Ann Wilson, who is slaying 
with me this winter and attending high school. 1 sliall invite two 
of our own neighborhood girls in after dinner to play games with 
Jo Ann and Betty,' 

" You will notice that I called Mrs. Fowler ' Martha ' and 
myself ' Mary.’ If I were calling someone whom I do not know' 
intimately or making a business call I should say, * Mrs. Brown, 
this is Mrs. Johns.’ 

" It would be equally good form to write a note inviting the 
guests VO dmwei. Such aw mvivavion might read as SoBows: 

Dear Martha, 

Will you, John, and Betty come for dinner at seven o’clock on 
Saturday, the twenty-seventh? I am anxious lor Betty to meet my niece, 
Jo Ann IVilson, who has tome to spend die winter with me and to 
attend our high sdiool. 

We shall invite two girls in our neighborhood to come in after 
dinner to play ping pong with Jo Ann and Betty. Perhaps the rest 
of us will play bridge, but bring your knitting for the interim when 
the men are talking shop. 

We vhaU look lorwaid vo seeing you. Wc enjoy you all so nmdi. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mawy Johns 


September die sixteenth 
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“ Usually one replies to an invitation in the same way as the 
invitation is cxtciulcd. If it is given over the telephone, the 
recipient either accepts or regrets at the timo'it is given. If the 
invitation is rcla)cd through another person, the acceptance or 
regret is tclcphonctl as soon as jKissiblc. When the invitation is 
written, one usually answers it in the same way. 

" Mrs. Fowler might respond on the tclcpltonc by saving, 

* Thank )ou so much. \Vc should love to come.’ Or, ' I am so sorry, 
but we arc invited to Mrs. Powell’s for dinner that night. Thank 
>ou for thinking of us.’ A written acceptance might read. 

Dear Mar>', 

John, Betty, and I will be pleased lo have dinner with )ou on 
Saturday, the iweiu>-scvcntli. at seven o'cIocJ^. 

Betty is thrilled at die thought of tncciing Jo Ann. John sa)s that 
with the prospect of bridge with you and James there will be very little 
shop talk, I know then) too well, though. 1 am bringing my knitting. 
Thank you so much for thinking of us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Martua Jo.nes Fowler 

September the eighteenth 

STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1 . \Vhai should Alice Smith say svhen telephoning to insite Mary Jones to 
a party? How uould Mary accept the imitation? How refuse it? 

2. What should John Bro\»n say when asking Alice Smith for a dale? Hew 
would Alice accept? How refuse? 

3. What rules should be followed when extending invitations? 


ACTIVITY 

Write an invitation to a friend for a dinner at your home. Then write an 
acceptance which your friend might send. 



UNIT FOUR. TABLE MANNERS 
A rew da>s after Mrs ]ohm ami Jo Ann decided to have the 
Fowlers to dinner, Jo Ann said to her aunt, ' Aunt Mary, do 
)ou tliink we might have a discussion or two on table manners 
before the Fowlers come to dinner?" The following arc copies 
of Jo Ann’s notes on these discussions. 

APPEARANCE 

Every person who eats witli others is obliged to be neat and 
clean. Even when alone with one’s family this obligation holds. 
When dining out. dress should be suitable for the occasion. At 
an informal dinner people usually wear afternoon dresses. A girl 
may wear a dressy blouse and skirt or any dress which she con- 
siders suitable to wear to diurch. 

ENTERING THE DINING ROOM AND BEING SEATED 

At an informal dinner party the hostess leads die way to the 
dining room. The gentlemen step back and die women follow 
die hostess, who takes her place at die end of the table nearest the 
kitchen if she is to serve or facing the kitchen if someone else docs 
die serving. 

If the parly is large, place cards may he used, but for the usual 
home dinner the hostess stands at her place and tells each guest 
where to sit. The woman guest of honor is placed at the host’s 
right and the man guest of honor at the hostess’s right. Members 
of families and people who see a great deal of one another are 
usually separated. When there are equal numbers of women and 
men. they are placed alternately around the table. 

Tlie chairs should be placed so that die front edge of the seat is 
in line with the edge of the ubie. Aguesi should be able to seat 
himself without moving the chair. If such is not the case, however, 
he should scat himself as quietly as possible. The chair may be 
drawn under the table by taking hold of the sides of the seat 
near the front, raising oneself slightly, and noiselessly drawing 
3G6 
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the chair forward. A gentleman always assists the lady near him. 
usually the one on his right, by pulling tlic chair out slightly for 
her to get in place and then pushing it gently under her. One 
seats himself from the side of the chair that is most convenient. 

During dinner everyone should sit at a comfortable eating dis- 
tance from the table, fie should not touch die table; neither 
should he be so far away that lie cannot cat in an upriglit position. 
A good |>osturc not only adds to one’s appearance but also aids 
digestion. The hands should be kcjit in die lap uhen not eating. 
Do not toy with the silver or make pleats in the table linen. 
^Vhcn leaning forward, pivot from the hips. Do not drop your 
shoulders and rest your arms on the table. Avoid circling your 
plate with your left arm and using tlie table for a pivot for the 
right arm in carrying footl to your moutli. Bodi feet should be flat 
on die floor and close together, vvhh die left foot slightly behind 
die right, 

BEHAVIOR AT THE TABLE 

Many families say grace before eating. In some homes it is said 
before the guests arc seated: in others, just after they are seated. 
^Vhen you arc a guest, watch the hostess and follow her lead. Do 
not start a long story until you find out what the custom of the 
family is. 

The conversation at the table should always be cheerful and 
agreeable to all present. Avoid discussing personal affairs that 
have no interest for the group. At a small table the conversation 
is general, whereas at a school banquet or other large functions 
you will confine your conversation to the people near you. 

At a home dinner you do not begin eating until all at the table 
have been served, but at a large table, such as those at a school 
banquet, you wait only for the people near you to be serv’ed. When 
there is a hostess, you wait for her to begin eating before you start. 

^Vhen you are asked whether you prefer dark or light meat or a 
similar question involving a choice of foods, you should express 
a preference if you have one- 

THE NAPKIN 

The napkin is placed either to the left of the fork or on the 
service plate. When you are comforubly seated and the hostess 
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has nicked up her napkin, lake >ours up by tlic open corners and 
draw h across your lap. U it is a larpc napkin, you will not need 
to unfold n more than half way. If it is suull, you will find it 
more practical to open it to I«U sixe. 

The naphin is to be used to protect ^our cloiljing and to wipe 
Vour mouth when nccess.iry. \Vii>c >our lips bctorc uVmg a drink 
of svater so as not to lease a soiled sjiot on the gl.iss. after drinking 
milk or cocoa to remote any of the litjuid ftom your lips, and at 
any other time during the meal tliai you feel the need to do so. Be 
careful, howeser. not to form the nersous habit of wiping your 
lips every few minutes. 

At the end of the meal a guest who is staying for another meal 
notices the hostess to see what she does svith her napkin and then 
follows her example. A dinner guest partially folds his napkin and 
places it on tlie table to the left of Ins place. Guests always w'ait 
for the hostess to put tier napkin on the table, trhich she docs 
just before getting up. Napkins arc folded under the table on tltc 
lap, not up above die table. 

THE FLAT SILVER 

The dishes and silver found before c.ich diner at the beginning 
of the meal are called a cover. The flat silver is arranged as follows: 
forks to the left of die dinner plate, knives to the right of it, and 
spoons to the right of knives. These pieces of silver aie placed in 
the ordei that they are to be used, beginning at the outside of 
the cover. If a butter spreader is used, it is placed on the bread 
and butter plate. The exception is the oyster fork, which is placed 
at the extreme right of the spoons or on the oyster service plate. 

In setting the table for a formal dinner no more than iliree 
knives or three forks are placed on the table at one time. The 
silver for dessert and coffee is placed when needed. For an informal 
dinner served without a maid or with one maid, all the flat silver 
for the entire meal is usually placed on the table at the beginning 
of the meal to save unnecessary steps. 

Since the salad is usually on the table when the meal is 
announced and since it is eaten witli the meat course, the salad 
tork, to give balance, is generally placed to the left of the dinner 
fork, which is next to the plate and on the left of it. However, it 
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is also correct to place the salad fork Jtext to the plate and die 
dinner fork to the left of it. 

*ni£ FORK 

When food is to be cut, the fork is field in the left hand bctis ccn 
the thumb and the second finger with the index finger extended 
down the back of the handle and the other fingers curled around 
the handle, which is concealed in the |)ahn of the hand. The food 
thus cut may be carried to the mouth with the fork held in the left 
hand, tines down. Instead, )ou may cut olf two or thiee pieces of 
food, transfer the fork to your right hand, and convey the food 
to your mouth, either with the tines down for meat or the tines up 
for vegetables. Footls that are soft, lender, or crisp are cut with 
the fork and are carried to the mouth with the fork sliovcl fashion, 
tines up. When the fork is used in the right h.ind, it is held pencil- 
wise wiili the side of the handle resting between the base of the 
thumb and the first finger. 

You must be careful not to use your individual fork to take food 
from any serving dish. It should be used to take butter from your 
bread-and-butter plate to vegetables on your plate. It is also used 
to eat relishes and jellies served with meat and placed on the 
dinner plate. 

AVhen you arc not using the fork, rest it on your plate, tines up. 
the knife 

The knife is used to cut food and sometimes to spread butter, 
jams, preserves, and sandwicli mixtures. It is held in the right 
hand in exactly the same way as the fork is held in the left hand. 
^V'hen the knife is not being used, it is placed across the edge of 
the plate on the upper right-liaiid side with the handle toward 
the right. 

When you have finished eating with the knife and fork, place 
them close together near the center of the plate vvith the handles 
extending slightly over the rim in the lower right-hand corner. 

the spoon 

The spoon is used to stir and to convey certain foods to the 
mouth. The spoon is held in the right hand like the fork. When 
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eating soup, dip the sjK>on away fioiii \ou and sip the soup from 
the side of ilic 5|x)on. \Viicn eating ccical, tlij) the spoon toward 
)ou and cat from the end of the sjxion. Tlic spoon should nc\er 
be left in the cup ulien )uu aic driuLing tea or coffee. It should 
rest in tlte saucer wlicn not being used to stir in the sugar or to 
test the bescrage for temperature. When eating food from a 
sherbet disli, such as ice cream or a fnnt cocktail, place the spoon 
on the plate under the sherbet dish tshen not using it. 

THE nUTTER SPREADER 

Tile butler spreader found on the bread-and-butter plate is 
used to spread butter and any spreads such as jam and marmalades, 
that arc to be eaten with brc.ad and butter and placed on the 
bread-and-butter plate. 

THE SECOND HELPl.NC 

If >ou arc asked to pass >our jilatc for a second helping of any 
food, place )our knife and fork to one side of the center of the 
plate with the hatullcs on the rim. If the serving dishes are on the 
table, you may ask for a second helping if you tvish. When the 
liostess offers a second helping to a guest, she should say, ^^ay I 
5cr\'e )ou some potatoes?” or whatever other food she is offering. 
Instead she may say, “ Will you please help yourself to some 
potatoes?” but not "some more jiotatocs.” 


EATING EVERYTHING 

It is considered polite to Like some of eveiythlng that is offered 
to you and to eat at least part of it, unless it would make you ill 
to do so. If you participate in the conversation, probably no one 
will notice if you do not cat everything tliat you have on your 
plate. You arc not expected necessarily to eat all the food on 
your plate, neither are you expected to leave anything, t is po i e 
to eat everything that is served to you if you can do so. 
is pleased when the guests enjoy their foo . on P 
anything that you find especially to your liking, owe , y 
should remember that too many compliments bespeak insincerity 
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FINGER FOODS 

Foods that are difficult to handle with a fork and that do not 
soil the hand when touched are usuali> taken from the service 
dish with the fingers and held while being eaten. Such foods arc 
oli\es, small cucumber pickles, celery, green onions, strips of 
carrots, ladishes, potato chips, rolls, bread, dry cake, cookies, 
crackers, small sandwiches, candy, lump sugar if tongs are not 
a\ailable, crisp. dr\ baton, com on the cob. and fresh fruits %vidt 
the skin on or in bunches or on stems or caps. 

BAKED POTATOES 

Baked potatoes are taken from the sersing dish with the fingers 
and placed on the plate. They may be broken in two pieces with 
the hands and eaten from the shells with a fork, which is used to 
mix butter and seasoning into the potato as it is eaten. If you like 
to cat the skin of the potato, you may cut the potato with your 
knife, a few pieces at a lime, and then transfer the fork to your 
right hand and butter the pieces with your fork as you cat them. 

ARTICHOKE 

Tlie articliokc, another finger food, is eaten by taking a leaf 
wiili the finger, dipping it in the sauce provided, and eating die 
soft end. The tough end of the leaf U not eaten but is left on 
the plate, \\lven all die leaves have been removed, the outer 
covering and die ends of die stalk are removed and die inner 
tender part is eaten. 

THE FINGER BOWU 

Finger bowls may be used at the end of a meal or whenever 
fruits are served that soil the fingers. They are not generally 
found in informal houses, but are frequently brought to you when 
you dine ouL If a finger lx>wl is brouglit after you have eaten 
fruit (or hreakfiist, use it before you eat die next course. Dip the 
tips of your fingers, one hand at a time, in the bowl and wipe 
them on your napkin held in your lap. You may dampen your lips 
with your fingers and dry them with your napkin, but do not dip 
your napkin into the finger bowl and use it to clean your hands 
and face. If such extensive cleaning is necessary, wait until after 
the meal and go to the dressing room. The finger bowl is usually 
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placed on a maicliing small glass plate, nhirh may Ija\c a doilv 
on it. 

You may sometime have placed in front of )ou the finger bowl 
on the dessert plate along with the silver for this course. If so, 
place the finger bowl and doily, if ilictc is one. on the ubiecloth 
to the left of your jrlaic. Under these formal circumstances the 
dessert is placed on the plate by the butler. 


STUDY.GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. \\Tiat would jou v\car to an intomial dinner at die home of a friend? 
To a dinner at scliool? *l‘o a dinner in a hotel? 

2. At an informal dinner party given at home. v\ho leads the v^ay to the 
dining room? 

3. In what order arc guests at a dinner party seated? 

4. Hovv sliould a geinlcnun assist a lady to he seated at the (able? 

5. How do you scat yourself at the table? 

6. Describe the proper eating |x>siufc. 

7. What sliould be done vvitli the hands during a meal when not eating? 
What motions should be asoldcd tshen eating? 

8- ^Sfhy should you wait for a signal from the hostess before seating joursclf 
at the table? 

9- Make some general rules to govern conversation at die table. 

10. Is it necessary to wail to begin eating until everyone at the table is sened? 

1 1. Where should the napkin be placed when setting the table for an informal 
dinner? A lormal dinner? How should a dinner napkin be folded? ^Vhcn 
should you wipe your lips vvidi a napkin? What should you do with the 
napkin when you have finished eating? 

12. What rules of table setting apply to the cover for a formal dinner, ut 
not to diat of an infonnal dinner? 

13. How do you hold a fork for cutting? For conveying food to die mouth? 

Be able to demonstrate. , . , j 

14. For what is the knife used? How is it held in the hand? tVhere should i 
be placed when not in use? What disposition is made of the knife ana 
fork when you have finished eating? 

15. For what is the spoon used? Che directions for using the spoon wnen 

eating cereal; soup. What should be done with the spoon when you are 
drinking tea? When eating sherbet? - t,,r 

16. Wliere is l)ie butter spreader plttced rthen setting the table? For uliat 

it used? , 

17. What should you do with the knife and fork when you pass your plate 

for a second helping? , of 

18. IVhat should you sjy when asling a guest to hare a second helping 
food? 
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19 Under whai <jrcumsiance$ are )ou allowed co refuse food oQcred to )ou? 

20. WTien is a polite to compliment the food }ou are eating? 

21. WTiai IS meant h\ finger foods? Name some. 

22 Should sou i.ikc baked potatoes from the sersing dish with jour fingers 
or with a Inrk^ IIosv should baked potatoes be eaten? 

23 Tell how )ou cat an artichoke when it is sersed to ^ou. 

2-i Gne directions for the use of the finger bowl. 


ACTlVm- 


Make a sketch of a coser for the informal dinner, the menu o! which is 
giscn in Unit V. 



UNIT FIVE, dinner GIVING 

On the .Monday after tlic discu^ion of invitations. acccptauLcs. 
and regrets, .Mrs. Joints extended the invitation for dinner to 
Mrs. Fowler, who accepted it. 

THE MENtf 

.Mrs. Joints then planned the following nienn: 

Tomato Juke — Crackers 
Roast Leg of Lamb — .\ffni Jcify 
Browned 1‘oiatocs— Buttered I’cas 
Tossed Green .Salad — French Dressing 
Whole-wheat Rolls — Butter 
lee Cream with Chocolate Sauce — Cookies 
.Milk -Codec 

In planning the above itieitn, Mrs. Joltits kept in ntind certain 
principles of menu making. These rules are stated below and arc 
followed by statements explaining how she applied tltcnt to her 
dinner menu. 

1. A menu to be served without a maid should be made up of 
dishes which do not need too much lastmiinutc preparation. 

The tomato juice could be seasoned and the ingredients for 
the salad and the salad dressing prepared sometime during the 
morning. The rolls and ice cream could be bought or made ahead 
of time. The roasting of the meat could be so timed that the lamb 
would be ready to serve at the dinner hour. By serving the tomato 
juice in the living room, the hostess could have the roast and 
vegetables placed on the table before the diners were invited 
into the dining room. 

2. A menu should contain foods contrasting in texture and 
flavors. 

Tomato juice is liquid; lamb and potatoes, solid; ice cream, 
semisolid; lettuce, crackers, and rolls, crisp. Tomato juice is tart, 
mint jelly gives flavor to the lamb, and peas balance the bland 
flavor of potatoes. 
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5. A menu shouW be balanced as to hot and cold dishes. 

The tomato juice, salad, and ice cream would be cold, and the 
meat, vegetables and rolls, iiot. 

4. In a small dinner party, the tastes of guests should be catered 
to if the hostess is fortunate enough to know their likes and 
dislikes. 

Mrs. Johns knew that Mr. Fowler liked lamb especially well, 
tliat Mrs. Fowler’s favorite salad was a green tossed one, and that 
Betty and Jo Ann liked ice cream witli cliocolatc sauce. 

5. When planning the meals for her fainily, a housewife should 
be careful to see that each member has all the foods required for 
an adequate diet (see Section VI on health) . 

For this reason Mrs. Johns considered in planning tlie menu 
not only the food which her family cat in one day but that which 
they eat over a period of a week. All she could do for her guests 
was to give Uiem a wholesome, balanced meal and hope that it 
would fit in with their other meals. 

SETTING THE TABLE 

Jo Ann helped Mrs. Johns set the table Saturday afternoon. 
After lengthening the uble to accommodate six people, they 
spread a silence cloth over the asbestos jwd and then a white linen 
damask tablecloth, laundered with only one crease tluough tlic 
center. This cloth lay perfectly flat and hung over the edt^c of tlic 
table eighteen inches on the sides and at the ends. Mrs. Johns liked 
the effect of the white linen as a background for her silver and 
glass; however, any other tablecloth or luncheon set would liavc 
been equally suitable for an informal dinner. She might have 
used a colored cloth of linen or rayon or one of lace. 

Since most of the meal was to be serv ed at the table, Mrs. Johns 
decided to set two plates on each side and one at each end of tlie 
table. Tliis plan of table setting allows space for the serving dishes. 

If the dinner were to be served from the side and the uble 
was long and narrow, all the diners might be seated along the 
sides, leaving the ends vacant. With this seating arrangement, the 
decorations arc put at the ends of the table, and the food may be 
presented to the guests in serving dUhes or the dinner plates mav 
be served m the kitchen and placed before the guests 
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The dishes, naphiii. and serving siKer set for eacli person at the 
beginning of the meal arc called a cover. The covers should be 
placed an equal distance a|>art. Jo Ann determined the location 
of die covers by placing the dinner plates first. 



An auraai\c dinner ublc. Courtesy, Toule SiUersmith. 

To the right of the plate she placed the silver to be used in the 
right hand, the dinner knife and two teaspoons. The knife was 
placed next to the plate with the cutting edge toward it and the 
teaspoons next to the knife with the bowls up. At the tip of the 
knife she placed the water goblet. 

To the left of the plate she placed the silver to be used in the 
left hand, the salad fork and the dinner fork. The dinner fork 
Was placed next to the plate and the salad fork next to the dinner 
fork. The bread-and-butter plate was placed just above the forks, 
and the salad plate was placed to the left of this plate and slightly 
nearer the edge of the table. Across the upper edge of the bread* 
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3. A menu should be bala7iced as to hot and cold dishes. 

The tonuio juice, salad, and ice cream would be cold, and the 
meat, \egeiahles and rolls, hot. 

4. In a small dinner the tastes of guests should be catered 

to if the hostess is fortunate enough* to know their likes and 
dislikes. 

Mrs. Johns knew that Mr. Foxier liked lamb especially well, 
that Mrs. Fowler's latonic salad was a green tossed one, and that 
Betty and Jo Ann liked ice cream with chocolate sauce. 

5. When planning the meals for her family, a housewife should 
be careful to see that each member has all the foods required for 
an adequate diet (see Section VI on health) . 

For this reason Mrs. Johns considered in planning the menu 
not only tlie iood which her family cat in one day but that which 
they eat oxer a period of a week. All she could do for her guests 
was to ghe Uiem a wholesome, balanced meal and hope that it 
would fit in wiUt their other meals. 

SETTING THE TABLE 

Jo /\nn hclj>cd Mrs. Johns set the table Saturday afternoon. 
.After lengthening the uble to accommodate six people, they 
spread a silence cloth ox er the asbestos pad and then a white linen 
damask ublccloth, laundered with only one crease through the 
center. Tliis cloth lay perfectly flat and hung over the edge of the 
table eighteen inches on the sides and at the ends. Mrs. Johns liked 
the effect of the white linen as a background for her silver and 
glass; liox\cxcr, any oUicr tablecloth or luncheon set xvould liave 
been equally suitable for an informal dinner. She might have 
used a colored cloth of linen or rayon or one of lace. 

Since most of the meal teas to be serted at the ublc, Mrs. Johns 
decided to set ix»o plates on each side and one at each end of the 
table. Tliis plan of uble setting allows space for the serving dishes. 

If Uic dinner xvere to !>c serted from the side and die table 
x\as long and narrow, all die diners might be seated along the 
sides, leaving the ends vacanL Wiili this seating arrangement, the 
decorations arc put at the ends of the uble. and die food may be 
presented to ilic guests in serving disJics or die dinner plates mav 
1)C served in the kitchen and pUced before the gucsu 
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The dislics. nnpkin, niid scmiigsiKer set for each person at the 
hcgtnru'ng of tlic meal arc catted a cover. The covers should be 
placed an equal distance apart. Jo Ann determined tlic location 
of the covers by placing the dinner plates first. 



An altnctne dinner table. Counesr. Towle Sihcismicb. 


To the right of the plate she placed the silver to be used in the 
right hand, the dinner knife and two teaspoons. The knife was 
placed next to the plate with the cutting edge toward it and the 
teaspoons next to the knife with the bowls up. At the tip of the 
knife she placed the water goblet. 

To the left of the plate she placed the silver to be used in the 
left hand, the salad fork and the dinner fork. The dinner fork 
was placed next to the plate and the salad fork next to the dinner 
fork. 'Fhe bread-and-butter plate was placed just above the forks, 
and the salad plate was placed to the left of this plate and slightly 
nearer the edge of the table. Across the upper edge of the bread- 
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and-butter plate the butler spreader was placed, parallel to the 
edge of the table, with its cutting edge toward ilie center of the 
plate and tin. handle toward the right The napkin was placed to 
the left of the forks with tlic open corner toward the plate. 



.i.= edge of .he .b,; "rib:: or:: s: Be:r:":'e“ 

flowers from her garde! in fl.: , I i 
eandles placed in Ae form of a rccri: 

The cars in'T knif#. 1 T i j Ji^st outside the flowers. 

bosl's cover where (he ‘*''= 

carving forb .o .be Z ^f :ii”“: 

pou.oes was placed .o .be right oTuve carinT^ff;.’^" 
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Since Jo Ann was going lo sit on Mr. Johns's left ami help with 
the serving, the sersing sj>oon for the peas uas placed to the right 
of her cover. The spoon to be used for the nunt jelly was placed 
on titc table above and to tlie left of Jo Ann's plate. 

The seiving table vvhich stands just insulc the dining looni door 
leading to the kilchcn alvrays plays an iin/ioitajii part in Mrs. 
Johns’s dinners. On it was pKiccd some c.xira silver, a small tray 
with a doily on it, a incdiutn-si/ed plate v»ith a folded naphin on it, 
a stack of dessert plates, and the coffee service, consisting of a silver 
tray with cups and saucers, sugar, and cicanicr. Later ilic water 
pitcher, filled three-quarters full of iced water, and a dish of 
butter would be placed here. 

When the table was completely set, the dinner plates were 
collected and placed in the kiicJicii to heat. TJicy would be 
brought back Into the dining room when the food was placed 
on the table and stacked on a small table jilaced at the right of 
the host. 

SERVING THE DINNER 

Mrs. Johns and Jo Ann h.id everything ready when the guests 
arrived at five minutes before seven. Mrs. Jolins received the 
guests and introduced Jo Ann. After they had chatted a few 
minutes, Jo Ann excused herself, went to the kitchen, and 
returned with a tray on which were six small glasses of tomato 
juice, a small plate of crackers, .and six very small napkins. She 
presented the tray to Mrs. Fowler, who took a napkin, then a 
small glass of the juice and a cracker. After serving Mrs. Fowler, 
Jo Ann continued around the room, serving each person in turn 
as they were seated. She placed the tray on the coffee table in the 
living room and helped herself to die appetizer. 

When the glasses had been emptied, Jo Ann picked up the 
tray, collected the glasses and the napkins, and look them to the 
kitchen. Afrs. Johns e.xcused herself also at this time. 

While Mrs. Johns placed the roast and accompanying dishes on 
the table, Jo Ann filled the water glasses, placed glasses of milk 
for Betty and herself, put tlie butter on tlie bread-and-butter 
plates, and placed the salad on the table. 

When everything was in place, Mrs. Johns stepped to tlie 
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living room door and said, “Will \ou come to dinner now, 
please?” 

The men dropped back and allowed Mrs. Fouler to precede 
them into the dining room. Mrs. }ohns seated Mrs. Fowler on 
Mr. Johns's right, Mr. Fowler on her right, and Betty on her left. Jo 
Ann sat on Mr. Johns’s left so that she might assist him in serving 
the dinner. In seating her guests, Nfrs. Johns followed tlie general 
rule of seating the woman guest of honor to Uie right of tlie host 
and the man guest of honor to the right of the hostess. 

After the diners were seated and grace had been said, Mr. Johns 
caned the roast, carving enough meat for all the diners. He 
then sened one plate with meat and potatoes and passed it to 
Jo Ann, who added the peas and passed the plate to her left. The 
first plate went around the table to Mrs. Fowler and the last plate 
to the host. 


Tlie grav> and rolls had been placed near Mrs. Fowler. Mrs. 
Johns asked her to help herself and pass tJiem to Betty. They 
were passed from one to another around the table, ending with 
Mr. Johns, who pl.iccd them on the small uble to his right. Jo 
Ann picked up the jelly dish, put the serving spoon in it and 
handed it to Mr. Johns, who passed ti to Mrs. Fowler. She helped 
herself and passed it to her right. 

When everyone Iiad finished caung. Jo Ann cleared the table 
□r dc«m. She phcccl her napUn pa.Uy folded on the table 
o he left o l^r place. She f.m remoted rerring dishe, and 
then the ».lcd dnhc, and ..her of each co, er, tnhing one complete 
corcr at a tnne She placed the dhhes from one co,e“r Se 

hoTf,“'t::;'': ttc"!’"”'-"- -- 

hand, and then picleS m ^ ^ ‘ “""S'" 

placed it on Utc dinner plar^N^S'!: 1“'! ="‘‘ 

butter plate and placed it on top of Utc abdtlaL'^SI 

ful to tlacl the dishe, „ that /hcv 

.Is she stacked the snull plate, o7tl,eT, ^ 

butter knife and salad fork „e*. „ Ute mrkn“f£'‘' 
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Xe.vt Jo Ann tool the siiwU tra> with the doiI> on it and tol 
Icctcd the salt cellais and pepper shakers and an> umiscd siher 
from the table. Kctuniinij the trav and ns conicnis to the sersing 
table, she look the plate uith the lupkin and rcnio\cd an\ crumbs 
from (he table, using the napkin to brush them onto the plate. 
Then she refilled the uaicr glasses, being careful not to move 
them. She carried a folded napkin, uiiicli she touched to the lip 
of ilic pitcher after each {souring to keej) the water from dripping 
on tile diners. 

Jo Ann then look the coffee service from the serving table and 
placed it before her .annt. She brought the coffee from the kitchen 
and jilaccd it on the tra>. Next she brought the dish of chocolate 
sauce ami placed it vsiili the serving sjx)on beside iJje bowl on 
the table between Mrs. Fowler .'Uid Betty, and the plate of cookies 
near the sauce bowl. 

^VlJilc Jo Ann was serving ice cream, Mrs. Jolins poured the 
coffee, asking each person vvhether he would have cream and sugar. 
She served Mrs. Fowler first, then asked Mr. Fowler to pass a cup 
to Mr. Jolins. It is not good form to serve a person and then ask 
him to pass the next scrv ing to someone on tlie other side of him. 
Next she served ^fr. Fowler and, lastly, herself. 

In the kitchen Jo Ann dished the ice cream into sherbet dishes, 
jffaced the six dishes on .a tra). and brought them to the serving 
table. She {jlaccd a filled sherbet glass on a dessert plate and served 
it to Mrs. Fowler with her left Jiand from the left. She continued 
in tin's manner to the right around ilie table, ending with her 
uncle. 

Mrs. Johns asked -Mrs. Fowler to help herself to the sauce and 
the cookies and to pass them to Betty. 

You will realize that, when a dinner is served such as the one 
described here, it takes more time than when a maid is available. 
^Vhen it is done in this manner, the hostess proceeds leisurely, and 
the guests should do all they can to make the dinner a festive 
occasion. Even though they are busy people who ordinarily eat 
hurriedly, they must adjust themselves to the occasion and help 
to keep the conversation going, es{>ecially v\hen the host or hostess 
is busy with serving. 
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STUDV-GL'lDl' ‘41 J^MONS 

1. State five nilct to be foIlo^»cil whii. i-lum.iig a menu. Show how these 
rules apply to the menu gnen m this unit 

2. \Miai Linds ol table coscringi are suMabk for a home dinner? 

3. How docs a ho»tes$ announce dinner to her guests? 

4 Before a host begins scrsing dots he caise enough meat to serve one plate 
or enough to serse all the pbtes' 

5. In what order are the dishts removed from die table at the end of the 
meat course? 

6 Describe the procedure for clearing a cover 

7. How and when docs (he person vcrvmg a dinner remove the crumbs from 
the uble? 

8 ^Vha^ must you Tcmember to do when filling water glasses at die dinner 
table? 

9, From which side docs the person doing the serving place and remove the 
dishes? 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Make a drawing of the Johns' table as it appeared with the meat course 
on the table ready to be served. Label your drawing. 

2. Set a uble for the menu given in your textlsook. 

3. Select members of your class to be guersts. host, hosicu, and waitress. Serve 
a mock meal, using the menu given In your textbook. 



UNIT SIX. THE FIRST DATE 

During Jo Ann's sojihoinorc >car in high school she entertained 
dilTerciu groups of l)o>s and girls for an evening and was in turn 
entertained in the Itomes of some of her fclloiv' pupils, but she 
did not go out alone with bo>$. In the early fall of her junior year 
when George Wilcox, a neighbor’s son, aslcd her for a date, she 
was just a little uneasy about the way she should conduct herself. 

Jo Ann had found her aunt understanding and sympathetic. It 
was natural that she should go to her ivi'ili this problem, as she had 
previously done with other things that bothered her. She stated her 
problem thus, " Aunt Mary, George has asked me for a date on 
Saturday night. I sujtpose we will go to a movie. Again I need help. 

I have read the section on friendship in my home economics text- 
book, but it docs not deal wiili such questions as these; What 
should a girl say when a boy asks her for a date? If George’s father 
will not let him hase die car. should sve stay at home or is it all 
right for a couple to go on the street car to the movies? Who goes 
down the aisle first at a movie? If a girl wants to go to the ladies’ 
room after the show is over, how docs she excuse herself? If the 
boy suggests having something to eat, should the girl accept even 
though she knows he doesn't have very mucli money? If a boy and 
girl do stop in die corner drugstore or a restaurant for something 
to eat, who docs the ordering? How does a girl decide what to 
order?” 

Jo Ann wrote the following notes in her notebook as Mrs. Johns 
answered her numerous questions. 

ACCEPTING AND REFUSING AN INVITATION 

A boy usually asks for a date with a girl in some such way as. 

“ Will you go to the movies with me Saturday night?” or “ The 
basketball game promises to be a fast one Friday night. ^Vill you 
go with me to see it?” To such a question a girl may reply, 

“ Thank you, I would love to," or, if slie has a previous engage- 
ment, " I’m sorry that I can't this time. John asked me yest^rdav. 

38S 
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Some other time raa)bc," When the hor sajs " Good-bye," site may 
say, “ Thank you for asking me." If for some good reason a girl 
does not ^vant to go iviih the hoy who asks her. she may say, 
Thank you, I am going to be busv.” 

transportation 

Tlie girl who tan ha^e a good time going places by streetcar as 
well as by automobile will ha\e more opj>oiiuniiies to go out than 
tlie one whom the boys feel iliey can't ask unless they can get the 
family car. Of course, a boy will not ask a girl to go on the street- 
car when Uiey are going to a formal dance. People are conspicuous 
in long dresses and fancy shoes on a public comeyance, but tliere 
is no reason why a hoy and girl can’t go on the streetcar to any 
inforrcul type of eiueruntmcnt. 

CALLING FOR THE GIRL 

"When a boy has .i date with a girl, he calls at her door for her. 
U he comes in an automobile, he docs not drive up and honk lire 
horn as a signal for her to come out. Boys usually like to hat c the 
girl, rather than some other member of the family, receive them. 
Most parents nuke it a rule to meet the boys who take out tlieir 
daughters, h is polite to ask your escort to come in for a while 
before starting on a date. 

ENTERING AND LFAVINC A STREETCAR OR AN AUTO.MOBILE 

The girl enters a streetcar first, but the boy gets off first and may, 
if there is not a crowd, turn and offer his hand to his companion. 
On entering an automobile in a quiet street, tlie boy opens the 
door and, when the girl is comfortably seated, closes it and then 
goes around the car and gets in on the other side. In traffic tlie 
boy may say to his companion. “ Do you mind if I get in first? 
Tile traffic is so heavy.” Or the Uioughiful girl says, “ You had 
better get in from this side. Tljis is such a busy street." Getting 
out of a car, the boy will, in a quiet street, get out first, open tlie 
door for the girl, and extend his hand to help her. In case the 
traffic is heavy, the girl may open the door and get out first. 

When getting into the back seat of a car, it is more contenient 
for the first person who enters to sit on the left side of the car. In 
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case a boy atul girl arc silting in ihc back scat, it is convenient for 
the boy to be on tiic rigljt side uhen they aJigiit. 

AT THE MOVIES 

^Vhen a couple arrives at the theater, the boy says, ” Excuse me,” 
and steps to the u indow to bu> the tickets. The girl may step into 
the lobby or stand beside her (Late and chat vsith him uhile lie 
wails Ills turn at tlie window. The Ijoy hands the tickets to the 
doorman, preceding tlie girl through the door. ^Vhen the usher 
takes the tickets, tlie boy steps back and the girl follows the usher 
to the seats. If there is no uslicr, the boy leads the wa>, stepping 
back to allow the girl to enter the row first. If there arc two 
couples, they go down the aisle in the order in uhicli thev expect 
to sit, first a girl, then her escort, and then the other girl followed 
by her escort. 

If it is necessary to pass in front of otJicrs to rc.ich your scat, 
face the screen and say, '* Excuse me, please.” If people who are 
seated stand to allow you to pass, you may say, ” Thank you ” or 
” I am sorry.” WJien it is necessary for others to pass in front of 
you, make room for them. If necessary, rise to your feet. 

Refrain from talking to your companions wliilc the picture is 
being shown. It is needless to say that ucll-manriered people do 
not show affection in movies or in any other public place. 

Girls often like to repair their make-up after the show. In that 
case, say, ” Excuse me, please. I will meet you here in a few 
minutes.” 

HAVISG AN AFTER-.MOVIE SNACK 

If you go to a restaurant where there is a head waiter or a host- 
ess, he or she will seat you. The girl precedes the boy and is seated 
by the head waiter, if there is one. A hostess usually indicates the 
table and places menus at the places, but she does not seat the 
guests. In this case or in a less formal place, such as the corner 
drugstore, the boy seats his companion. He selects the most desir- 
able place at the table for her and sits eitlier opposite her or to 
her left. 

If two couples are eating together, tlie girls usually sit opposite 
each other and each boy to the left of hb partner 
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The hoy gives the oidcv v»aivAcss aCtcf cousuliing the girh 
Usually the boy says, “ What would you like? The chocolate soda 
sounds good to me,” or " Would you like a sandwich or some ice 
cream? I'm hungry. Td like a club sandwich,” or something simi- 
lar. You may take your cue as to price from your escort's choice. 

If he just asks you. ' lYhat would you like?” choose someUung 
moderate in cost and be guided the next time by his choice. At all 
times express your real choice, and do not seem too much con- 
cerned about the cost of the food. It is not complimentary to your 
Irost to assume titat he cannot afford whatever you desire. The boy 
should check over die bill before paying it. 

GOING HO.ME 

It is the girl’s privilege to say. “ I think we should go now. The 
folks expect me home at elesen thirty.” Of course, it isn't fair to 
the management for one group to occupy the tables in a public 
eating place for an overlong time, especially if others are waiting. 
When a girl suggests going, her partner should agree immediately. 
IE he wants to take the girl out again, he must see that she gets 
home at the appointed hour. 

If the couple are driving, it is die girl’s place to make a move 
to get out of the car when they arrive at her Ivomc. The boy accom- 
panies her to the door, helps her with her latchkey, and thanks her 
for an enjoyable e\ ening. Tlie girl should express her appreciation 
for the entertainment. She may say, ” The picture was wonderful. 
And wasn’t that soda delicious?” 

EATING AT HOME 

Instead of stopping at the comer drugstore for something to eat, 
the girl may arrange with her mother ahead of time that she will 
bring her escort home for refreslimeiits. Boys and girls have fun 
in helping prepare the food and even in cleaning up afterward. 
Incidentally, this is one way the girl can assume some responsibility 
for their good times together. 

GOING DUTCH 

When a boy asks a girl for a date, he expects to pay the bill. If 
boys and girls happen to meet at the soda fountain, each pays his 
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or her own check. A girl can best juy back dates by entertaining 
in her own home. 

DATING AT HOME 

Resourceful, intelligent girls and boys spcjid some of their eve- 
Jiings together at home. Tlicre arc many interesting things that 
people can do together. One group of three girls and two boys 
who were interested in dramatics met one esening a week to read 
new plays together. They produced a play or tuo e.ach season. 
Using the recrcatioji room of one of the group. One boy and girl 
got a great deal of pleasure from collecting stones. They cut, pol- 
ished, and mounted them. Another lioy and girl cJijoyed photog- 
raphy. They spent a great deal of time taking, developing, and 
mounting pictures. They worked together ajid with other people 
interested in iJic sjjjjc type of thing. Common interests of this type 
often furnish more pleasure than {said entertainment does and are 
a sound basis for a lasting fricuddiip. 

STUDV eUiDE QUESTION’S 

1. What svould be polite for a boy to say when asking a girl for a date? 
How should the girl accept (he iniiiation? i-Jow sliould she refuse the 
invitation? 

2. Should a boy ask a girl for a movie date when depending upon the 
streetcar for transportation? 

3. When a boy comes in an automobile to take a girl out, is it all right for 
him to iignal for her to come out by honking the horn? 

4. Is it considered good form for the girl herself to open the door for her 
date when he calls at her home? 

5. Who enters a streetcar first, the boy or the girl? yVIiich one gets off first? 

6. On which side of the car does a girl in the back seat of an automobile sit? 

7. How should a bo^ heljj a girl enier an automobile? Alight from one? 

8. yvhat does the girl do while her date buys the tickets for a movie? 

9. ^Vho enters the theater first, the boy or the girl? 

10. Who goes first down the aisle? When there are two or more couples, in 
what order do they go down the aisle? 

11. How do you pass m front of people who are seated? What should you 
say when passing? 

12. Is it all right for your date to sit with his arm around you and to kiss you 
occasionally during the movie? 

13 . If you would like to repair your make-up after the show, how should you 
excuse yourself to your escort? 
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11, When a girl and a boy enter a restaurant, itho dcades where they will 
sit? Who scats the girl? 

15. When eating in a restaurant, should die boy su on the girl's right or left 
or opposite her? If two couples are cattng at the same table, in what 
order are they seated? 

10. When a girl and a boy are eating in a restaurant, who gives the order to 
the waitress? 

17. How can a girl decide what to choose when a boy invites her to have an 
after-movie snack? 

18. After the after movie snack, whose place is it to suggest going home? 

19. ^Vhen a couple who are driving reach home, vrhosc place is it to make 
a move to get out of the car? 

20. How should a girl express her apptcaation for an evening’s entertain- 
ment? 

21. How can a girl share in the responsibility for die good times she and her 
date may have together? 

22. Name some things dial intelligent girU and boys may do together at 
home. Of what particular value are sucli types of enicriaininent? 



UNIT SEVEN. THE SENIOR PROM 

At the end of Jo Ann's junior >c.ir Jim Martin, a senior, invited 
her to the senior j)roin. Althoiigli she hatl gone to many informal 
school dances, she had never attended a formal dance before. Of 
course, sJic was c-xciicd about the ctent ;»id, as usual, sorncuhat 
concerned over doing the correct ihing- 

Jini ashed her three v\ccks aliead of ifie time set for tlie dance, 
'SO that she had plenty of time to get a dress in order for the 
occasion and to find out the cnstoniary routine for a school prom. 
A fcu'da)s before ibc dance Jim talked to Jo Ann about the thne 
he would call for hcraiul suggested that she get her aunt’s approval 
for their siajing uniif the end of the dance, which was scheduled 
from nine to twelve o’clock. 

The day before the dance Jim callctl Mrs. Johns to ask what 
color dress Jo Ann would wear, so that he could order a corsage 
in a harmonious color. Ffe selected one to be w orn on the shoulder 
and had It sent to (he Johns home (he afternoon of die dance. Mrs. 
Johns put the corsage in the refrigerator to keep it fresh. 

When they arrived at the school, Jim offered to drive up to the 
door and let Jo Ann out, but since he was able to find a parking 
place on the street near the school, Jo Ann suggested that they go 
in togetlicr. 

She was grateful to Jim for his understanding of girls when he 
suggested in an offh.'ind way, " Afiss Afanning and the committee 
have spent some time 'arranging room 30 for a dressing room. 
AVhen ^ou feel a need for a little repair work, you'll find it quite 
nice.” 

Jo Ann replied, ” I think I’ll take a look in now.” She was 
anxious to look her best, because Jim had warned her there was 
to be a receiving line. 

The receiving line consisted of the chaperons, the chairman of 
the dance committee, and the president of the senior class. They 
stood just inside the door of the gymnasium, which liad been dec- 
orated for the occasion. Jim introduced Jo Ann to Betty Grahm, 
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the student chairman of tlie dance committee, tvho headed the 
receiving line. Betty turned to MUs Manning, who stood next to 
her and said, " Miss Manning, Jo Ann Wilson and Jim Martin. 
Jo Ann and Jim were introdneed in turn down the line. 



A long aniidpaied occasion, the Senior Prom. 
Counesy. Stephens College. Columbia, Missouri. 


Several of Jim’s friends and die girls they had brought agreed 
upon a spot not too far from a punch howl to which they would 
come uhen they wanted to sit out a dance or to rest between 
dances. Other bo^s and girls joined iliem from time to time. 

Jim danced with Jo Ann Uie first and the last dances, the supper 
dance, and sei'eral betisecn. He saw iliat she ahva^s had a partner. 
Although she realized that the fiances had been arranged in many 
insunces. she enjoyed the attention she received. When the bo>s 
asked her. May 1 have this dance?” she replied, ” Xhank you, 
)cs,” or ■* I should be delighurf," 
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Jo Ana was careful to maintain good posture svhilc dancing. 
She tiid not dance check to clicck. She had made an effort to learn 
to dance well, for she rcalizcci that good dancers are popular 
dancers. 

Supper teas served buffet st>lc in the cafeteria at eleven thirty. 

Before going home, Jo Ann and Jim thanked the members of 
the dance committee for all their work and the chaperons for 
giving them a good time. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. WTiy sfioulc! a boy ask a gitl several weeks afiead of time for a date for a 
formal dance? 

2. Docs a boy ah\a)$ send a corsage to the girl he is taking to a formal dance? 

3. ilott' many times sltould a boy dance unit the girl he takes to the prom? 

4. Why should a boy and girt always speak to the dance committee and the 
chaperons before going henne Iroia a prom? 
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SECTION X 

PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 

UNIT ONE. GOING TO WORK 

VALUE OF WORK EXPERIENCE 

One afternoon in October during Jo Ann’s sopljomorc year at 
scliool, she surprised Mrs. Johns uith the remark, " Aunt Mary, 
tvhat would )ou think of my getting .i part-time job? I ha\c been 
uondcring if it wouldn't be |x>ssible for me to earn some mone) 
to help buy my clothes and |)ay for other expenses. During the 
summer wlicn I was at home. I was more conscious than ever 
before of how hard mother and father both work. I should like 
to be able to have some of the many things I want and think 1 
need without feeling that they aic making too great a sacrifice in 
order that I may have them.” 

” That may not be a bad idea, Jo Ann, but why have >ou just 
mentioned the subject today if }ou have had it on )our mind for 
so long a time?” 

” Probably I haven’t told all the story. Today at school we had 
a speaker in assembly v\ho said that it is a valuable experience for 
young people to work at difTerciu things. He felt that any job 
which we might be able to get now would afford experience that 
would be invaluable to us in launching ourselves on our chosen 
careers or. in more everyday language, in getting and holding a 
job when we graduate. He also pointed out that by working at a 
variety of tilings we should be better able to know the type of 
work we enjoy and are best fitted for. You know, I am anxious to 
get a permanent job as a stenographer after I graduate. However, 

I realize that I am not prepared now to take an office job. What do 
you think I might be able to do?” 

SOME PART-TIME JOBS FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 

” It might be a good idea to make a list of the things that you 
can do.” 
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Jo Ami drew up llie fnlloumK I»t. tliiM i-irc, lioiiscuork. clcrL- 
m". anin^ as waiircss. assisting in the stluxd hbraiy. scr\ ing at the 
countei in the school cafeteria. After Jo .\nn had studied the list 
for some iiumites. slie said. " 1 think that diildcnrc jobs arc the 
most plLiuiful, uuh houscuork and sersing next in iKipulanty. 
With the uotk in child care uhich I base hail in my lioinc cco* 
nonuis class at school and U»c cxjicriencc I base Iiad at home. I 
IjcUcvc that I can ukc care of thildicn. Then. t»iih the tsork I 
luve done Iiclping >ou scr\c dinners. I might be able to tpialify 
for the sersing jobs and piobaWy tlic housework jobs, if one is 
sup|x)scd nicrcl) to help with the meals and not actually plan and 
cook them. I lia\c often thought 1 should like to do some clerking. 
Do >ou iliinV 1 might get a job*/' 

“Yes, I think >ou might do \cry well any of the jobs uluch 
)ou base named. Most of the jobs of caring for children conic in 
the evening when parents want someone to stay with their children 
while Uiey arc away. TIic children usually go to bed early, so you 
would be able to do your school vsork while they sleep. Then, 
occasionally, you might help vvtth serving dinners and washing 
the dishes aftensards on Fridays or Saturdays. 

“ Since you help me considerably with the housework. I believe 
it would not i>c vcisc for you to plan on taking a job for more than 
3 couple of nights a v>cck. Of course, you may be able to get a 
clerking job next summer; that is, if there is one available. Y'ou 
will he old enough then to lake such a job. or you might get 
vsork as a waitress in one of the local restaurants. 

*' You have asked s»hai you should do to get a job. I think it 
might be vsel! for you to keep some notes on our discussion here, 
as you Iiave done before. Tliere arc some specific immediate things 
that you may do to get work, but before v>c take them up. 1 
should like to discuss with you some fundamental principles to 
keep in mind vdicn working for oUicr people." 

Tlie follow ing statements arc uken from Jo Ann's notebook. 


SOME nriNCS to be kept is mind BV VS'OULD-BE emplovxes 

A beginner should recognize the fact that the employer is giving 
him valuable training and that he isn't wortli a raise until he has 
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learned the job and is able to make a real contribution to the 
cniplo)cr. 

A beginner should tvelcome ever) opportunii) to learn all he 
can about the job. 

Any job that is worthy of >our time should hate )our interest 
and respect- If )ou do not have both for the job. do not take it. 

Be willing to do anything that needs to be done. .\ny honest 
)»’ork Is Iioitorabh. 

Do all uork cheerfully and graciously. Even though you may 
think some things should be done differently, folloir the instruc- 
tions of your employer. If you arc not giten directions for doing 
a piece of uork, use your own judgment and knou ledge in getting 
it done. /Vsk questions if you need to. 

Be loyal to the ]>cople fur uhom you arc working. Guard all 
business secrets if tvorking for an organiution, and treat the per- 
sonal affairs of a family just as you do your own family affairs. Do 
not repeat family secrets. 

Believe in tlie concern for which you arc working. Be loyal to 
it as you arc to your school. 

Always maintain a businesslike relationship witli your em- 
ployer. Look CO your home and church for your sochl life. Do not 
depend entirely ujxin your business associates for your friendships. 

Keep your ouii self-respect .at all times. Do not allow yourself 
to lose your temper at any time. When you lose your emotional 
control, you are unable to tliink clearly. 

\Vhen dealing with patrons or customers of a business organiza- 
tion, be tactful, patient, and courteous. 

Have your friends and acquaintances telephone you at home 
and make their calls on you at home. 

Keep yourself neat and clean and suitably dressed. If you make 
it a habit to take a bath every day', you will not annoy others uith 
a body odor. 

Plan your day, if possible, to include some time for exercise 
outdoors. 

Look to your diet; remember the importance of an adequate 
diet to good health. 

Always get to work on time. Do not take more than the allotted 
time for lunch. 
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Jo Ann dren’ up the following list: child care, housework, clerk- 
ing. acting as waitress, assisting in Uic school library, serving at the 
rounier in the school cafeteria. After Jo Ann had studied the list 
for some minutes, she said, “ 1 think that child-carc jobs arc the 
most plentiful, with housework and serving next in jiopularity. 
tv’ith the work in child care tvhich I base had in my liome eco- 
nomus class at school and die experience I have had at home, I 
believe that I am take care of children. Then, with the work I 
have done helping you serve dinners, I might be able to qualify 
for the serving jobs and probably the housework jobs, if one is 
supposed merely to help with the meals and not actually plan and 
cook them. I have often thought I should like to do some clerking. 
Do you think I might get a job?” 

" Yes, 1 think you might do very well any of the jobs which 
yovi have named. Most of the jobs of caring for children come in 
the evening when parents want someone to stay with their children 
while they are away. The children usually go to bed early, so you 
would be al)le to do your school vvork while Uiey sleep. Then, 
occasionally, you might help with serving dinners and washing 
the dishes afterwards on Fridays or Saturdays. 

” Since you help me considerably with the housework, I believe 
it would not be wise for you to plan on taking a job for more than 
a couple of nights a week. Of course, you may be able to get a 
clerking job next summer; that is, if there is one available. You 
will be old enough then to take such a job, or you might get 
vvork as a waitress in one of the local restaurants. 

“ You have asked what you should do to gel a job. I think it 
migiit be well for you to keep some notes on our discussion here, 
as you have done before. There are some specific immediate things 
that you may do to get work, but before we take them up, I 
should like to discuss with you some fundamental principles to 
keep in mind when working for other people.” 

The following statements are taken from Jo Ann's notebook. 


SOME THINOS TO BE KEPT IN MIND BV VVOULD-BE EMPLOYEES 

A beginner sliould recognize tlie fact that the employer is giving 
him valuable training and that be isn’t worth a raise until he has 
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Jcarnccl liic job and is able to make a real coiuribuiion to the 
emplo)er. 

A begimicr should welcome cxery opjxjrtunity to learn all he 
can about the job. 

Any job that is worthy of >our time should have >our interest 
and respect. If )ou do not ba\c both for the job, do not take it. 

IJe wilJittg- to do ati Jilting that needs to be done. Any honest 
work is honorable. 

Do all work cheerfully and graciously. Even though you may 
think sojnc things should be done di/fcrcntly. follow the instruc- 
Uons of your employer. If you arc not given directions for doing 
a piece of work, use your own judgment and knowledge in getting 
it done. /Vsk tjuesiions if you need to. 

Be loyal to the people for whom you arc working. Guard all 
business secrets if working for an organization, and treat the per- 
sonal affairs of a family just as you do your own fatnily affairs. Do 
not repeat family secrets. 

Believe in the concern for which joti arc tvorking. Be loyal to 
it ns you arc to your school. 

Alw'ays maintain a businesslike relationship with your em- 
ployer. Look to your home and church for your social life. Do not 
depend entirely upon your business associates for your friendships. 

Keep your own self-rcspcci at all times. Do not allow yourself 
to lose your temper at any lime. When you lose your emotional 
control, you are unable to think clearly. 

When dealing with patrons or customers of a business organiza- 
tion, be tactful, patient, and courteous. 

Have your friends and acquaintances telephone you at home 
and make their calls on you at home. 

Keep yourself neat and clean and suitably dressed. If you make 
it a habit to take a bath every day, you will not annoy others with 
a body odor. 

Plan your day, if possible, to include some time for exercise 
outdoors. 

Look to your diet; remember the importance of an adequate 
diet to good health. 

Always get to work on time. Do not take more than the allotted 
time for lunch. 



UNIT TWO. WORKING IN THE HOMES OF OTHERS 

WAYS OF CETTINC A JOB 

" To get back to >our question. Jo Ann. of how to go about 
finding a Job, the first thing to do is to make contacts with pro- 
spcciisc cinplojers. Often some member of )our familv or a friend 
may know someone uho h.as a job sueJt as >ou arc looking for. 
^Vhcn >011 are graduated and ready to take an office job, probably 
your uncle will be able to gixe you a few leads. 

” When the school maintains an cm}>lo>mcnt bureau such as 
yours docs, you should register with the teacher tvho directs its 
activities and fill in an enrollment card for her file. If you did not 
have an cmpJoynieijt office at school, there arc si. 7 te and federal 
employment agencies, as ucU as prixatc agencies, that help people 
to find jobs. You must be eighteen years old before these agencies 
n’ill enroll you. Anotiicr means of contacting prospective em- 
ployers is to watch the ads in the local newspaper. 

“ Large concerns tliat employ a number of people have either 
a personnel manager or an employment m.mager who takes care 
of luring. Personnel managers arc usually pleased to interview 
prospective employees nhcihcr they .are in immediate need of 
someone or not. ^Vhcn they inters iew a person, they have lu'm fill 
in a card for the firm's files: then, xvhen tlie need arises, they have 
a record of interested people for the job. 

” Before you visit tlie employment bureau find out, if you can, 
the name of the person who has charge, so that you may call her 
by name. ^Vheii you go to the office, introduce yourself and state 
your business in a straightforward, businesslike way. For example. 
Jo Ann, you might say, ‘ Mrs. James, I am Jo Ann Wilson, an I IB 
pupil from Miss Brown’s home room. I should like to have a job 
taking care of children or serving meals.' 

" After such an introduction Mrs. James may ask you some 
questions and then request that you fill in a personal card which 
she may refer to when answering calls for jobs. You should be 
prepared to give the date and place of your birth, your height and 
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and un. names of teachers who know something o£ )Our 
q.uilifK *t roi the job. Be sure that )ou know these things and 
ihai vou ii(. tint to spell the names of the subjects which you are 
laUng, '.out tflcrences, and the church uhich you attend. You 
be c?.tl(ii 1 to fill in all the blanks and to write so that your 
penmanship can be easily read. 

• If there is a question as to the amount of pay you are uilling 
to accept, ask Mrs. james what you should put down, for, since 
\ou hasen’i uorked before, you would not know what you should 
ask In all probability there is a fixed price in your school for 
sarious types of woik. 

■■ Answer honestly and directly any questions that Mrs. James 
finds it necessary to ask you. Keep in mind the fact that it is 
through Mrs. James’s recommendation that you will be given an 
opportunity for a job. The impression you make on her will be 
a determining factor in whether or not you will be recommended 
for a job." 

TARING CARE OF CHCLDRE.S 

Evidently Jo Ann made a very good impression on Mrs. James, 
for she was called the following week to Mrs. ^Vhiteside's to suy 
with her ihrcc-yearold daughter, Alice. 

Jo Ann was pleased with the prospect of her first job and was 
very eager to do well. She got out her notebook, read over the 
statements under " Some Things to Be Kept in Mind by Would- 
be Employees,” and decided that some of them could be applied 
to her present job. 

Since she had taken a bath in the morning, she didn't think it 
necessary to take another before going to work, but she did wash 
her face and hands and pul on a fresh wash dress. She wanted to 
be sure that she didn't take any germs to the child for tvhom she 
responsible, and, too. that she could do anything necessary 
without soiling a good dress. She started from home in time to 
arrisc fi\c minutes before the appointed hour. 

When Jo Ann arrived, she introduced herself to ^^rs. Whiteside, 
saying. I am Jo Ann Wilson. Mrs. James from the high school 
sent me to take care of your daughter." 

Mrs. WTiiteside’s small daughter was having her supper, and 
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Jo Ann was instructed to slay i\ilh her until she had finislicd eating 
and then to allow her to [day with her to)s until she ivanted to go 
to bed. 

Jo Ann i™ surprised timt Mrs. Whiteside didn't tell her to put 
Alice to bed at a de-nttitc time, but she rctttctttbcrcd titat her aunt 
had told Iter to follow ittstrttetiotts. Site also rctttcntbcrcd front 
her Itottte cconotnics course at school that children should play 
quietly before going to bed: therefore she did ttol iitittatc any 
stimttlatitig play but cttcottraged the child to amuse herself 


quietly. . , 1 

^Vltctt Jo Ann was pretettdittg to read, hoping that Iter Itttle 
charge was getting sleepy, one of her friends telephoned to her 
and wanted to come oscr. She remembered that tit her enthusiasm 
over her first job, she had told the friend where site was going. 
She was sorry that she had done so, for she remembered a so that 
her aunt had said that she must not visit and lal). over the te e- 
phone while at work. You sec, Jo Ann rightly fe t that she wanted 
to build up the proper habits of work, no matter how small the job. 
Therefore she said to her friend, "Betty, I'm sorry but can 
have you come here. Mrs. Wdiiteside doesn t espect = 

company while I am here. Won t yon plan to come ov 
aunt’s tomorrow after school? , i i 

When Alice showed signs of tiring, Jo Ann helped p ) 

away and suggested that she might tell her a story while she helped 
her get readffor bed. As Jo Ann repeated over and ° 

Aliel's favorite rhymes, her voice became softer and softer, until 
the little girl closed her e>cs. • i j AiiVf’s 

At last Alice was sleeping peacefully. Jo ^n 
doll that had fallen to the fioor. put the chairs m P'-, 
the window, and left the room. As she went bl- ^ 
room, she realized that she had been so ^ 

of the high chair and getting her interested 
had forgotten to clear away the dishes. She put things tn 

took the dishes into the kitchen to ^vash tern. that Mrs 

As she was preparing to wash Alice s dishes she 
Whiteside had stacked the dinner dishes but i 

had time to wash “''"’• J" ^^!".?Do'more fhan is expected 
principles that her aunt had told her. 
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.iiui ill", names of teadiers who know something o£ your 
(lii.ilifu (111),)'- toi the job. Be siiic that you know these things and 
that \on at Ml to spell the names of the subjects which you are 
laking \ouT iclcrences, and the church which you attend. You 
must be taiclul \o liU in all the blanks and to write so that your 
jjeninaiwhip can be easily read. 

' If tliere is a question as to tlte amount of pay you are willing 
to accept, ask Mis. James what you should put down, for, since 
\ou liaven’t worked before, you would not know what you should 
ask In all prob.ability there is a fixed price in your school for 
various types of woik. 

" Answer honestly and directly any questions that Mrs. James 
finds it necessary to ask you. Keep in mind the fact that it is 
through Mrs James's recommendation that you will be given an 
opportunity for a job. The impression you make on her will be 
a determining factor in whether or not you will be recommended 
for a job.” 

TARING CARE OF CHILDREN 

Evidently Jo Ann made a very good impression on Mrs. James, 
for she was called the following week to Mrs. Whiteside’s to stay 
with her three-year-old daughter, Alice. 

Jo Ann was pleased with the prospect of her first job and was 
very eager to do well. She got out her notebook, read over the 
statements under " Some Things to Be Kept in Mind by Would- 
be Employees," and decided that some of them could be applied 
to her present job. 

Since she had taken a bath in the morning, she didn’t think it 
necessary to take another before going to work, but she did wash 
her face and hands and put on a fresh wash dress. She wanted to 
be sure that she didn’t uke any germs to the child for whom she 
w^ responsible, and, too, that she could do anything necessary 
wiUioui soiling a good dress. She started from home in time to 
arrive five minutes before the appointed hour. 

Wlicn Jo Ann arrived, she introduced herself to Mrs. Whiteside, 
saying. I am Jo Ann Wilson. Mrs. James from the high school 
sent me to take care of your daughter." 

Mrs. Whiteside’s small daughter was having her supper, and 
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Jo Ann was instrucicd to stay with her until she had finished eating 
and then to allow her to play with her to\s until she wanted to go 
to bed. 

Jo Ann was sur]>riscd that ^^rs. Whiteside didn't tell her to put 
Alice to bed at a definite time, but she remembered that her aunt 
had told her to follow instructions. She also remembered from 
her lioine economics course at school that children should play 
quietly before going to bed; therefore she did not initiate any 
stimulating play but encouraged the child to amuse herself 
quietly. 

^Vhcn Jo Ann was pretending to read, hoping iliat her little 
charge was getting sleepy, one of her friends tclcplioned to her 
and wanted to come o\cr. She rcnictnbcred that in her enthusiasm 
over her first job, she had told die friend where she was going. 
She svas sorry tliat she had done so, for she remembered also that 
her aunt had said that she must not \isit and talk, over tlic tele- 
phone while .at work. Von see, Jo Ann rightly felt that she wanted 
to build up the proper habits of svork, no matter how small the job. 
Therefore she said to iicr friend, “ Betty, I'm sorry but I can’t 
have you come here. Mrs. Whiteside tlocsn’t e\pect me to hate 
company while I am here. W'on't you plan to come oter to rny- 
aunt’s tomorrow after school?” 

^Vhen Alice sliowcd signs of tiring, Jo Ann helped put the toys 
away and suggested that she might tel! her a story while she helped 
her get ready for bed. As Jo Ann repeated o\er and o\er one of 
Alice’s favorite rhymes, her \oice became softer and softer, until 
the little girl closed her eyes. 

At last Alice was sleeping peacefully, Jo Ann picked up Alice’s 
doll that had fallen to the floor, put the chairs in place, opened 
the window, and left the room. As she went by the breakfast 
room, she realized that she had been so intent on taking Alice out 
of the high chair and getting her interested in the toys that she 
had forgotten to clear away the dishes. She put things in order and 
took the dishes into the kitchen to wash them. 

As she ivas preparing to wash Alice’s dishes, she saw that Mrs. 
Whiteside had stacked the dinner dbhes but had evidently not 
had time to wash them. Jo Ann remembered again one of the 
principles that her aunt had told her: ” Do more than is expected 
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of >ou.” Accordingly, she ^vaslied the dishes and left them in order 
on the table. 

Do you \vonder that not only did Mrs. Whiteside call on Jo 
Ann tvhenever she needed someone to stay with Alice, but also 
Mrs. Whiteside s friends asked her to stay with their children? 

SERVING MEALS 

Mrs. Whiteside liked Jo Ann’s altitude toward work so much 
that she asked her to come and help her one evening when she 
was having company to dinner. 

In getting ready for this new job, Jo Ann washed her hands and 
face, arranged her hair m a neat style with a net over it, used just 
enough make-up to give her a natural, healthy look, and put on 
a fresh white dress. She arrived at Mrs. ^Vhiteside's ten minutes 
ahead of the scheduled time. 

With the experience Jo Ann had had in helping Mrs. Johns, it 
was very easy for her to follow Mrs. Whiteside’s directions for 
serving. The meal was served in Uie same way as the one at Mrs. 
Johns s, which was described in Section IX of this book. Jo Ann 
did not sit at die table. She was quiet and poised in manner, work- 
ing efficiently without hurrying. 

After the dinner was over, Jo Ann stacked the dishes, washed 
them, and put them in the cupboards. She worked quietly and 
left the kitchen in perfect order. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

ifiould jou know uhen you go lo enroll at an employment 

follow when she took care of iirs. 
mitende s chi d? Do you think Jo Ann was wise lo wash the dishes? 

' ih' ^ ' upon to help someone serve a dinner, would you make 

the same preparation, a, Jo Ann did? It not. what would you do? 



UNIT THREE. LEARNING TO SELL 

About a ]>ciorc the cml of the school }e3r Jo Ann agsln 

visited Mrs. James in tlie employment olficc at school. This time 
she told Mrs. James that she was anxious to get a clerking job for 
tJie summer. Since she fiad included this kind of work when she 
niled in her enrollment card in the fall, she did not need to fill 
in another card. Mis. James asked Jo Ann a few questions which 
slie answered iruihfidly and courteously. 

In a few days Mrs. James asked Jo Ann to get in touch witli 
Mr. Bennett, manager of a local store, sdio liad asked her to recom- 
mend two or three girls for a salesmanship job in the notion 
department. Jo Ann called .at the store tJi.ii .afternoon and asked 
to sec Mr. Bennett's secretary. From the girl who directed her to 
Mr. Bennett’s ofiice she found out that the secretary's name tv’as 
Miss Parker. Witen she arrited at the olTice, she said, “Miss 
Parker? I am Jo Ann Wilson, a pupil at Lakeland High School. 
Mrs. James from the high school told me that Mr. Bennett is 
looking for a salesgirl foe the notion department. I should like 
to be considered for the job. Can you tell me when I might be 
able to see Mr. Bennett?” Jo Ann was told to call Saturday morn- 
ing betw’cen ten and eleven. 

PREPARING FOR AN INTERVIEW 

After talking to her uncle about what a girl might do to pre- 
pare for an interview with a prospective employer, Jo Ann made 
preparations for this very important event. 

She looked over the unit on clothes for work in her home 
economics textbook and decided on the clothes to wear and the 
kind of make-up to use. Mr. Johns liad told her that appearance 
is a very important factor m any interview 

Next she wrote on a piece of paper the data which she would 
need if she were asked to fill in an application blank. Her list 
included the place and date of her birth, her present address, 
her aunt’s telephone number, the subjects she had taken at school, 
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die complete names of three teachers at sdiool who knew her 
qualificaiions for tire job. the name of her minister and his address, 
and the names and addresses of tltree of the women for whom 
she had t\orked. Jo Ann had previously obtained permission from 
tile people whose names she gave as references. 

Mr. Johns advised her to be able to tell Mr. Bennett, if he asked 
her, why she felt that she could do the job for which she was 
applying. Since she didn’t have experience, she realized that she 
would have to rely on other qualities. Although she thought that 
her appearance was in her favor, she couldn’t tell Mr. Bennett 
that, and, furthermore, he would be the judge in such a matter. 
She was eager to woik and to do the job as he would want it done. 
She was sine Ui.it slie would be able to follow directions and that 
she could meet the public. She was tactful, courteous, and patient. 
She was able to control her temper and had a manner that inspired 
confidence. As she tliought these things over, she decided that 
she couldn't tell all of them to Mr. Bennett, but she could tell 
him that she usually got along well with people, that she was eager 
to work, and that she was eager to do the job ilie way he wanted 
it done. 

The next day she went back to sec .^^rs. James to find out what 
salary she should expect. Mr. Johns had told lier that she should 
have an idea of the amount usually paid for the kind of work she 
hoped to do. 

On Saturday morning Jo Ann dressed carefully for her first 
interview for a job. She arrived a few minutes before ten o’clock 
and again introduced herself to Miss Parker, saying, " 1 am Jo 
Ann Wilson. I have an appointment to see Mr. Bennett this 
morning.” Miss Parker asked her to be seated and told Mr. 
Bennett she was there. 

THE INTERVIEW 

After Jo Ann had waited for about twenty minutes, Miss Parker 
told her that ^fr. Bennett would sec her. 

Mr. Bennett was seated on the other side of the room beilind 
a arge es . len Jo Ann entered, he seemed absorbed in some 
matena on is desk. She took a few steps fonvard and then 
stopped. Mr. Bennett looked up and said, " Good morning, Miss 
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Wilson, have a chair, please.” Jo Ann ansucred, '* Good morning, 
Mr. Bcnncit,” and continuing across the floor in her habitual 
good |>osture, sealed herself in the chair indicated. When jo Ann 
reached the chair uith one foot a stcji ahead of the other, she 
turned on the halls of her feet and Jou-cred herself onto the 
chair by bending her knees. She kept botli her feet on the floor 
ss’iih one slightly in front of the oilier. She placed her purse on 
her lap with one hand holding it lightly and ilic other relaxed 
beside the purse. 

Jo Ann paused a few minutes for Afr. Bennett to open the inter- 
view, but, tvlicn be seemed to be waiting for her to do so, she 
said, ” I came to see you about the job of salesgirl in the notion 
department. .Mrs. James, who has charge of the employment 
bureau at Lakeland High School, sent me.” 

Afr. Bennett then took charge of the inier\icw and .asked Jo 
Ann what her qualifications for the job were, uhy she thought 
she could do it, and tvhy she wanted the job. He also asked some 
personal questions about where she liNcd, what she did in her 
leisure time, and what she expected to do in the future. Jo Ann 
answered all these questions honestly, briefly, and courteously. 
She tried to give the impression that she could do the job with- 
out seeming overconfident. AVJicn be gave her an opportunity, 
she asked him what the duties of the job were, whether she would 
be expected to wear a certain type or color of dress, and also what 
the job paid. 

At the end of the interview Afr. Dennett asked Jo Ann to stop 
at Miss Parker’s desk for an applic-ition form to fill in. When lie 
said this, she said, " I shall be glad to do so,” and, realizing that 
the interview was over, she stood up and continued, ” Thank 
you for the interview. Should I call back in a few days to find out 
who the fucky person is or wi/f you fee me fcriow?” She tvas foW 
that the decision would probably be made within the next week 
and that she would be notified. 

THE JOB OF CLERKING 

Jo Ann was delighted uhen she received in the mail a few days 
later notice that she had been chosen for the job of clerking in 
the notion department during the summer months. 
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She had found out in tlie interview with Mr. Bennett tliat she 
iiiight ^vear a uhite dress, a black one with white collar and cuffs, 
or a black skirt and while blouse. Her shoes were to be white or 
black, and she was requested to use a minimum amount of 
make-up. 

On the morning when she reported for work, she was asked to 
report to Mr. Bennett's oflice, where she found several other )Oung 
people who were also new emplo>ccs of the firm. ^fr. Bennett 
explained to the group that he had asked them to come so that 
he might explain some of the policies of the store to them. Jo 
Ann, as was her custom, took notes as he talked. The following 
notes are taken from her book. 

You must remember Uiat the puldic is very exacting and 
demanding. Give prompt, clHcient service. 

You represent the business firm which emplo)s you. Be sure to 
interpret the firm correctly to Uie public. 

Remember at all times that your job is to serve. You must 
treat your custonicis in sucb a way that they will have confidence 
in you. 

You must be polite, alert, cheerful, tactful, patient, and intel- 
ligent. 

When a customer approaches your counter and you are busy 
showing merchandise to another customer, you should look up, 
smile, and say, " I shall be able to serve you in a few' minutes.” 
You must not neglect your present customer; neither should you 
carry on a prolonged conversation with her after you have dosed 
the sale. 


Usten carefully to a customer's request for merchandise and 
ring her what she asks for if you have it. If not, tell her you do 
not lav e the particular color, style, or brand that she has specified, 
but Uiat you will be happy to show her what you do have that is 
simi ar. Do not bring her wlmc gloves if she asks for black ones- 
oor y ressed or illiterate customers must be treated with the 
same dtfcrencc and comideralion a, i.dHressed ones. 

n v™' about the merchandise which 

se , ou ui ind that litis hnotviedge pa)s tveii in both saies 
and satisfaction. 


Tr)' to remember jour customers' names. When jou have made 
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out a sales check for a cnsionicr, call licr by name when >ou 
return her change. Culti\atc the liabit of connecting a person’s 
name n-itJi some jJcrsonaJ characteristic, siic/i as tlic color of his 
hair or the shape of liis face. 

A sales person should never argue uitli a customer; neither 
should a customer he .allouctl to lease the store dissatisfied. If 
>ou arc tillable to take care of the matter under consideration 
so that )our customer iviU be satisfied, refer it to the person above 
)ou ill die department. Sotncoiic svidi more experience may be 
able to pour oil on the troubled waters. 

^Vhen )ou rccehc monc> from a customer, mention the amount. 
Say, “Twcnty-fi\c cents out of one dollar." Be sure that the 
customer hears )ou; look at him and speak distinctly. This will 
serve as a precaution and uill prevent ilie customer from S3>ing 
when )Ou return the change. " Why, J lianded joti five dollars.” 
When )ou return the change to a customer, count it out by first 
mentioning the amount of the sale and then adding on to it 
until jou have counted the full amount received; “Twenty-five 
cents, fifty, seventy-five, one dollar.” Finish all sales with ” Thank 
>ou, call again, please.” 

^Vhen speaking on the telephone, remember that you are 
representing the firm and that the customer must judge from 
your voice alone. Try to express pleasure, cordiality, and sincerity. 
Speak clc.arly and slowly, if you answer the telephone, say, " Jones 
and Company, Miss Wilson speaking.” Give very close attention 
to a request given on the iclcplione. H possible, avoid asking the 
customer to repeat. If )OU are unable to take care of the business 
without securing information, ask the customer for his telephone 
number and tell him )ou will call him back in a few minutes. 

Do not be afraid to say, ” I am sorry ” when >ou have made a 
mistake. When a customer comes in with a grievance, be sym- 
pathetic and show a genuine interest in helping her. 

Be as polite to your coworkers as you are to the customers. 

You should not be a member of an organization which you do 
not respect and to which you do not feel loyalty. Never speak in 
public of difficulties encountered in your daily job. 

Observe the hours for beginning, quitting, and eating lunch 
set by the management of the store. 
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STUDY GUIDE QOESTiONS 

1 What preparation did Jo Ann male lor her inteniew with Mr. Bennett? 
Can )ou thini. of anything more that she should ha\e done or anything 
that she should have omiued? 

2 Practice the meiliod which Jo Ann used in seating herself in Mr. Bennett’s 
olTice Be able to dentonstrale it before the class. 

? List the things which Jo Ann did when she went for her intersiew^ with 
Mr. Bennett. Which ones do you consider the most important? 

4 What does a customer expect of the store and sales person svhcrc she shops? 

5 How should a sales person greet a customer? 

6 Pick out SIX important rules which a sales person should obsersc sshen 
serving the public. 

7. II you, as sales person, sold a bill of goods amounting to $4.23 and were 
gi\cn a ]0<lollaj bill m payment, tell what you would say when you re* 
cened the money and when you returned the change. 

8. Suppose that you were employed by the May Company. ^Vhal would you 
say when answering the telephone? 



UNIT FOUR. BEING A WAITRESS 

During Jo Ami’s junior >car at school the Whitesides had 
hnancial rc\crses, and Mrs. Whiteside opened a tearoom in her 
home. When sclcciing waitresses, she remembered how uell Jo 
Ann ser\cd meals at home and therefore asked her to help in Uie 
new tearoom. 



Tearoom itork U one »a)' of cam>n~ money Mhile yoa are Hi)l in schooL 
Courtesy, MaeSfurray College, JacLsontille, Illinois. 


When Mrs. Whiteside met witli the girls who were to be 
svaitresses, she explained the things she hoped to do and what 
their part was to be in the scheme. After her talk she gave the 
following mimeographed list of rules to each girl, suggesting that 
she not only study them before coming back to tvork but also 
that she reread tiiem from time to time. 
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HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESS! UL WAITRESS 

Think oE yourself as a hostess who is eager to make her guests 
comfouable and happy. When people arc hungry, they are likely 
lo tie low m spirit and ph>sically tired. A citcerful, calm, well* 
poised, neatly groomed ami dressed svaitress Is a great help in 
treating a lesiful, quiet atmosphere for eating. Form the habit 
o[ getting sufTicient rest at night so that you will be able to get up 
in time to make suitable preparation for ilic day. See that your 
bod) is clean ami free from odors, your shoes arc clean, your 
uniform is freshly laundered, your hair is neatly dressed with a 
net over it, and your make-iip is natural, not ONcrdonc. 

A good hostess never allows her guests to become conscious of 
the machinery of the household; neither docs a good waitress 
allow her patrons to sense any of the irritations wlncli she may 
feel concerning her work or personal affairs. Patrons expect 
efRcicnt service and arc not interested in the technicalities of it. 
Do not make it necessary to apologize for cold coffee, soiled 
linens, warm drinking water, and the like. Keep your table in 
order with clean linens. See that hot foods arc served Iiot and cold 
ones cold. Keep the condiment containers clean, filled, and in 
working order. 

Besides keeping your tables in order and serving food, you 
will be expected to do other routine work. You may be asked to 
assemble salads, cut butter, keep the dining room in order, or act 
as hostess. 


Rcniembci- Uiat when handling roods jou must he dean and 
sanitary at a 1 times. Be sure to wash your hands before going on 
uty, a ter using your handkerchief, when leaving the toilet, and 
whenever they may become soiled from food. Never place your 
mgers o plates with food on them or in tiie top of water 

^ pl^^ce it with other soiled 

sniled ° return it to the table. Use a special cloth, not a 
and Z '^Vben setting your tables 

famillaH.*^ patrons quick, personal service, 

Ihou 1 O.V should know 

g It takes for the preparation of the various dishes 
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offered and be able to make suggestions to the person who doesn’t 
know wliat he wants. Yon should keep a watchful e>c on >our 
patrons at all times. If one of them is not eating the food he has 
ordered, suggest that )ou would be glad to bring something else. 
See that the water glasses are kept filled and that the usual accom- 
paniments arc served with certain foods. For example, serve tar- 
tare sauce with fillet of sole, cream and sugar witli coffee, and 
crackers with soup. Whenever >ou see a patron turn and look in 
)our tlireciioiii go to him immediately to sec what >ou can do 
for him. 

Use )onr head to save >our heels- Never go to the kitchen with 
empty hands if there are soiled dishes to be taken. 

WotV. quietly and cmctciuly without Iuirr>ing. Never run to 
and from the kitchen. 

Present die cheek to the patron when he has finished eating: 
do not wait to be asked for it. 

On the da>s when jou arc asked to act as hostess, >ou will wear 
a street dress instead of a uniform. You will stand near the door, 
greet the patrons, calling them by name if >ou know them, and 
then sent them. Wlien there arc possible clioices of places, >ou 
might say, " ^V'herc tvoiild you like to sitf If they do not have a 
choice, keep in mind tlic comfort of your patrons. Se.rt groups 
with children to the side of the room, older or crippled people 
near the entrance, men or women alone at the side, an young 
couples to the back and side, and try to place the more attractive 
groups in different parts of the room. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. yvhy i, it deiimble that a waitrew be neat in appearance and dignified; 
Describe the appearance of >our ideal waitress. 

tro u5:r^:nr:-“ 

5. Why should a wa.ltess ‘ , comtomble; 

6. What may a waitress do to help ma^i: u 

7. What are the duties of the hostess? 
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now TO BFCOME A SUCCESSFUL WAITTIESS 

Flunk ol )oinsclf as a hostess who is eager to make her guests 
cr>itiloit il)k' and happy. When people are hungry, they are likely 
to he 1(.'\ in spirit and physically tired. A cheerful, calm, well- 
l>uiecd neatly groomed and dressed waitress is a great help in 
‘n.mm; a restful, quiet atmosphere for eating. Form the habit 
A ^eti'ng sufTicicnt rest at night so that you will be able to get up 
!!i lime to make suitible preparation for the day. See that your 
body is clean and free from odors, your shoes are clean, your 
uniform IS freshly l.aundcrcd, your hair is neatly dressed with a 
net over it, and your make-up is natural, not overdone. 

A good hostess never allows her guests to become conscious of 
the machinery of the household; neither does a good u.iitrcss 
allow her patrons to sense any of the irritations uliich she may 
feel concerning her work or persona! affairs. Patrons expect 
efficient service and are not interested in the technicalities of it. 
I3o not make it necessary to ajxilogizc for cold coffee, soiled 
linens, warm drinking water, and the like. Keep your table in 
order with clean linens. See that hot foods are served hot and cold 
ones cold. Keep the condiment coniainers clean, filled, and in 
working order. 

Besides keeping your tables in order and serving food, you 
wi 1 be expected to do other routine work. You may be asked to 
assemble salads, cut butter, keep the dining room in order, or act 
as hostess. 


Remember that when handling foods you must be clean and 
sanitary at all times. Be sure to wash your hands before going on 
nty, a ter using your handkerchief, when leaving Uie toilet, and 
whenever they may become soiled fiom food. Never place your 
ingers of plates with food on them or in the top of water 

g asscL When silver falls to the floor, place it with other soiled 
snilpA ,, ° return it to the table. Use a special cloth, not a 
anH T-„ "'iping lops of tables. \Vlien setting your tables 

soiled dishes, follmv die suggestions on pp. 
376-381 for such service at home. 

familtari’r*^ ^°ie P^^roiis quick, personal service, 

rtouX r*'™” day. You should know 

about how long tt takes for tite preparation of the various dishes 
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a copy of the personal record sheet she uorLcd out for herself. 

1538 Elbur Asenue 
Lakeland, Ohio 
May 21. 1915 

Mr. Paul 5f. Masters, VicoPrwMlciu 
Sigler & Brown Company 
J61G Broadway Asenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dear Mr. Masters: 

My uncle. Mr. Albert Johns, has suggested that I write to you 
atnceniifjg the [wsition <if typist in your general oificc. I should like 
very much to call and talk vsiili you concerning my qualifications for 
the jxDsiiion so that f may be registered vsiih you in case of a future 
Oldening in this line of vsork. 

In June 1 shall be graduated horn Lakeland High School, where 
I have taken Uic stenographic curriculum. Enclosed you will find my 
record sheet, on which 1 have outlined my training and listed some 
references. 

If you arc interested in me as a candidate for the position, I can 
come for an interview' at your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 

Jo A.N.S Wilson 


Perso.nal Record Sheet 
Jo Ann Wilson 

1538 Elbur Avenue, Lakeland, Ohio 
LA 0313 


Social Security Number — 252480 
Personal Qualifications 
Age — 18 years 
Height — 5 feet 4 inches 
Weight — 123 pounds 

High School Record 

COURSES 

English 

Physical Education 
Swimming 
Modem History 
American History and Civics 


Health — Excellent 
Religion — Protestant 


CREDIT HOURS AVERAGE MARK 


25 

A 

5 

. B 

5 

A 

10 

B 

10 

B 



UNIT FIVE. BEING A TYPIST 


.,l’L’>ING FOR A JOB BY LETTER 

In May, before jo Ann was graduated, she took the advice of Mr. 
{oUn^ in following up as many leads as possible. She again called 
on Mrs. James in the employment bureau at school, wrote letters 
to three friends of her uncle, and visited the local state employ- 
ment agency. 

She decided to enclose in each letter a record sheet on which 
she listed her personal qualifications, such as her age, height, 
weighty state of health, religion, courses taken at high school 
with the average grade made in each, high scltool activities and 
leisure-lime interests, work experience, and the names of people 
who were able and willing to vouch concerning her qualifications 
for the positions she was seeking. 

She was very careful in composing the letters tvhich she sent. 
She followed meticulously the instructions for letter writing 
which she had received in her typewriting classes. She spaced the 
letters in the center of the page with an equal margin on each 
side and typed them so that her potential employers could see a 
sample of her work. She remembered that her commercial text- 
books had stressed the fact that one should always sign letters in 
longhand. The reason why the names of executives are type- 
written under their signatures is that so many of their signatures 
could not otherwise be understood. She kept her letters business- 
1 'c an as brief as possible, but she included all the necessary 
information. Mentioning how she had heard of the position and 
the type of \vork in which she tvas interested, she asked that she 
might have an interview. She made all the letters which she sent 
j ^ 1 'e as was practical. It ^vas a great convenience to have 
ate ata concerning her qualifications assembled on a separate 
s eet o paper that she could enclose with her letters and not 
hav^e to include them in the body of each letter. 

ere is a copy of the letter Uiat led to a position for Jo Ann and 
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OFFICE ETIQUETTE 

The Rc\'crcnd George Goodman 
Pastor, Lakeland Christian Church 
Lakeland, Ohio 


After following up her letter of nppHc.ition to Mr. Masters with 
an intcr\-iew, Jo Ann teas chosen for t]jc job of t>pi5t in his 
office. She had found the ad\icc uhich her uncle gave her for 
making application for a position so valuable that she svent to 
him for adsice on how to make a success of a job after getting it. 
As usual she took her notctx>ok and Jotted do\vn points as he 
talked to her. She took adsantage of this opportunity to use her 
shorthand. When Mr. Johns finished, she had seseral pages of 
neatly written symbols. 

Later Jo Ann read through the notes from Mr. Johns’s talk 
and compared thent with those uhkh she had taken in a dis- 
cussion with Mrs. Johns at the beginning of her junior year. She 
had headed these notes “Some Things to Be Kept in Mind by 
Would-be Employees." She uas surprised to find a great similarity 
between the two sets of notes. The follotving items arc the ones 
from Mr. Johns's talk that were new to her. 

QUALITIES OF A BUSINESS WO.MAN 

A successful business woman is neatly dressed in simple, smart 
clothes and is immaculately groomed. She is impersonal and 
businesslike without losing her womanly traits of kindliness and 
thoughtfulness of others. She is courteous at all times and is 
accurate, orderly, and quick in her work. She cooperates with 
and is loyal to her coworkers and superiors. She is honest and 
honorable in all her dealings. 

OFFICE ETIQUETTE 

It is the privilege of executives to speak first to the people who 
work for them; however, people who work together day after 
day usually speak simultaneously. When an office girl sees her 
employer outside the office, she may wait for him to speak first. 

In an office people say, “ Miss Jones ’ and " ^Ir. Smith, not 
"Sallie” and “Tom,” regardless of how well they know each 
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<■ iutrane 

10 

B 

r^rson.il Regimen 

10 

A 

H?n''hc’3fi5 

5 

A 

' -le'* C kb 

4 

A 

Bojkk‘'(.ning 

10 

B 

i\)^v ruing 

20 

A 

'iiort'iand 

20 

A 

Ofiicc Practice 

5 

A 


fhgh School Activities 

r nendship Club — secrctarv one semester, president one semester 
Commercial Club — president two semesters 

Leisure-Time Interests 

Singing Tennis Dancing 

Swimming Knitting 

Experience 

Taiing care of children, two evenings a week for the past two years 
Clerking in notion department, Jones and Bennett Company, for 3 
months 

Assistant clerk in the main ofBce at school, one period a week for one 
semester 

References (by permission) 

Mr. John \V, Bennett, Manager 
Jones and Bennett Company 
13960 Detroit Avenue 
Lakeland, Ohio 

Mn. Benton H. Whiteside 
1240 IVatcrbury Avenue 
Lakeland, Ohio 

“"■* Typ-™.ing 

Lakeland, Ohio 

I-akcland, Ohio 


him Mary Home-room teacher 
Lakeland High School 
Lakeland, Ohio 
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PREPARING FOR A PROMOTION 

Keep in mind ^our objective in the business world. If >ou want 
to be a secretary some day, prepare yourself for tlie position 
iJjrough study and reading. 

Make yourself invaluable in jour present position. Keep up 
with the business you arc in, grow with it. Read professional 
magazines- 

Keep jourscif physically and mentally fit through proper obedi- 
ence to the laws of health and through a full personal life. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. What facts should be included in a personal record shect^ 

2. What equalities sliould a letter of application liasc? 

3. Select from among your acquaintances a successful business uoman. List 
her personality qualities. How do they compare suih those found in Jo 
Ann's notebook? 

4. How does the eiiquctic in a business olTicc differ irum social etiquette? 
Gi>c specific examples. 

3> What tilings sJiouId a business person do to prepare herself for promotion? 
ACTIVITIES 

1. Make out a personal record slicct for yourself. 

2. Write a letter of application to a local fimi for a job of your ot*n choosing. 

3. If you ha\e escr earned money, tell %»hat you consider your most >aluable 
work experience. 
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other. When ans\\ering a question, say. " Yes, Miss Jones.” " No, 
Mr Smith.” 

Men in business do not rise when ttoinen employees come into 
the room, although they do rise sshen women outside the firm 
come into the office. 



Ncai dies* and immaculate groomiug arc essential to success in business. 
Cbuttcsy, MacMuna; College, Jacljonsillc, Illinois. 

In business, men and women alike are introduced to their 
supenor officers. For example, a new typist ssould be introduced 
to the office manager Uius, - Mr. Office Manager, this is Miss 
Wilson. The office manager may or may not offer to shake hands. 


CHOOSING A COLLtCE 

for example, select a college with a goo«l pre-medical coimc If 
)Ou want to be a journalist, select a col!e;e ulmli i-. uell 
for its school of Journalisni. If )Oii are interested m sudving 
music, select a school which has a svclH.notvn music depaiinctii. 
An>body who knows what he wants from his collc^- training and 
selects the right school shoultl benefit from going to lolkgc 




College is a good foundation for democratic Ohio. 

Courics). Nc«* Bureau. Denison U«ne«‘t>. 

. «F r/->ll#»<Te vou would liKe 

When >ou have decided on tlie type o librarian should 

to attend, either your home-room teac „,;j^ration. It is wise 
be able to suggest several “"‘^8“ “"nsdtutions for one of its 
to write to each of these recommended mst „£ the 

catalogues, which svill give you “ tequired for gradu- 

school, the entrance requirements, th 




UNIT SIX. GOING TO COLLEGE 


SHOULD I CO TO COLLEGE? 

■When a liigh school girl bcgim to consider \rhcihcr slie is going 
to college, she r^ill do ncll to ask herself tlic following questions: 
Can my parents afford to send me to collqjc? If not, am I a good 
enough student and independent enough to ssork my way 
through? Am I interested in the i)|)c of s\ork I would do at 
college? Is college training necessary or desirable for the work 
uhich I expect to do in life? 

People go to college for many reasons. If >ou were to ask a 
group of college students why Uicy are in college, they would 
probably gi\e the following reasons: " It is a family tradition. 1 
grew up the idea of going to college.’* “ My parents want 
me to ha\e the advant.igcs in life that they missed." " Because my 
friends go to college." " Because I want to ii\ c in a sorority house." 
" So that I nia> study to be a teacher." " That I may train my 
mind. That 1 may learn how to get along tviih people." " So 
that I may hate the opportunity to dctelop into a well-rounded 
person uith sufficient knowledge to be a successful wife and an 
mteihgeni member of society." “To find a life companion." 

a person is serious in her iiiieiitious, has sufficient means at 
her command, .and chooses the right college, she will no doubt 
profit from college life. 


CHOOSING A COLLEGE 

There are many colleges in our country. We have private 
coneges, sate colleges, junior colleges, graduate colleges, cocduca- 
rnlU( 7 ,.c° colleges for men, colleges for women, \ocational 
|i ° ' “ whicli emphasize religious training, secular 
and W “ towns, 

in large of a number of schools, located 

reason^fn^tn-'**”^ ^'-'hich college to attend, consider first your 
g mg to college. I£ you want to become a physician. 



CHOOSING A COLI.tGK 


for example, select a college with a gcoil pre medical couim- If 
)ou want to be a journalist, select a college winch well kno^^n 
for its scliool of jouinalism. If )OU are interested ni .saidMug 
music, select a school which has a wcll-knoivn music depaitmcni. 
An>body who knows what he wants from his college training and 
selects the right school should Ixuicfit from going to college 



College 


Courtesy, Ne«s Bureau. Denison Oiuccrsuy. 


When you have decided on the type “”'=f,j^brarrar!hoid 
to attend, either your home-room teac . , ^ is wise 

be able to suggest several colleges ^’"institutions for one of its 
to write to each of these recommended inst „£ ,he 

caulogues. which will give you » “”P ^ required for gradu- 
school, the entrance requirements, th 
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SHOUI-D I GO TO COLLEGE? 

When a high school girl b^his to consider whether she is going 
lo college, she will do uell to ask herself the following questions: 
C.an ray parents afford to send me to college? If not, am I a good 
( nough student and independent enough to work ray way 
through? Am I interested in tlie type of work I would do at 
tollege? Is college training necessary or desirable for the work 
t\luch I expect to do in life? 

People go to college for many reasons. If you uere to ask a 
group of college students why Urey are in college, they would 
probably gi\e the following reasons: " It is a family tradition. I 
grew up with die idea of going to college.” " My parents want 
me to ha\e the advantages in life that they missed.” " Because my 
friends go to college.” “ Because I want to Its c in a sorority house.” 

^ ^ teacher.” ” That I may train my 

min . That I may learn how to get along with people.” So 
that 1 may have the opportunity to develop into a well-rounded 
person with sufijcicnt knowledge to be a successful wife and an 
mtelhgeni member of society.” “ To find a life companion.” 

a person is serious in her intentions, has sufficient means at 
her command, and chooses the right college, she will no doubt 
profit from college life. 


CHOOSING A COLLEGE 

Tlicre are many colleges in our country. We hate private 
junior colleges, graduate colleges, coeduca- 
ona CO eges, colleges for men, colleges for women, vocational 
"Inch emphasize religious training, secular 
, colleges, small colleges located in small towns, 

in . consisting of a number of schools, located 

in large cities. 

rcason*^f uhich college to attend, consider first your 

tcasou for go.ug to college. If ,ou uaut to become a phjsiLu, 

416 
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unable to bonuu’ one, witc to iJie ir^otrar of tfjc tcftool for one Study 
ibc catalogue, and fill in die following oudinc: 

A, Entrance rc<juircincn(t 

B, ExpcriciKe and training of the icacfiers ta the department in ulndt }ou 
arc interested 

C. Probable cojt of one year's uorL 

D. Courses required for graduation 

£. Extracurricular actisitics in uluch you uould be interested 

3. If possible, intcnieiv an alumnus of your chosen college or someone 
else who knows the college to find out tlic policies and ideals that goicrn u. 
Vou might ask sudi <{ucsiions as the following 

Is there a dean of s\onicn and a dean of men who supersisc the social life 
of tlie student body? 

Arc the students required to live up to a desirable set of rules goseming 
their social life? 

Arc there enough wholesome MKial aciixiiics planned to provide sulTicicni 
recreation for the student body? 

Do die students ultodo not belong to sororities and fraternities have reason 
to feel left out of die life of the institution? 

4, Find out, either from a list of die alumnt of your ciioscn school, whicli 
may be found in a library, or from a former student of die school, some- 
thing about what the graduates of die scliool arc doing. If die record of 
the alumni includes a goodly number of successful people, you can reason- 
ably conclude that their college training was sound. 
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GOING TO COLLEGE 


.ition, the scholastic training and experience o£ the faculty, the 
exiraciinicular activities, and the school calendar — in fact, almost 
<\er\thi.ig >ou would like to know about the college. After you 
'nve studied \our catalogues, it will be helpful to visit the different 
-.(hools before making a final decision. In this way, you can sec. 
tlie buddings and can interview the head of the division or depart- 
ment of the school in which you are interested. He will be able 
to give you a good idea of what >ou may expect to accomplish 
as a student in that particular institution. Private schools usually 
send out field representatives to interview prospective students. 

Since the administrative staff and the faculty determine, to a 
large extent, the policies and ideals that govern a college, find 
out what you can about these people. A forceful president of high 
ideals and sound chatacier' exerts a good influence on the lives 
of the students under his supervision. 

PREPARING rOR COLLEGE 

The sooner >ou can decide where you are going to college, the 
better able you will be to prepare >oiir$elf for your new responsi- 
bilities. If your chosen college requires two years of a foreign 
language, one year of mathematics, three years of English, and 
two years of science, you can easily see that you wrill have to begin 
school career to work on these requirements. 

• ^ pupil should acquire econom- 

ical and effective methods ofsiudy, some facility in using reference 
materials, and some skill in expressing himself in writing. You 
wi e a le to improve yourself in these matters by conscien- 
tiously preparing your daily assignments. 


STUDY-GUIDE QUESTIONS 

1. For what reasons do people go to college? 

2. What facton should you consider when choosing a college? 

ow can a ig sdjool pupil maVe preparation for college life? 


ACTIVITIES 

' took ” “■ ‘JP" o' college, lined in )our text- 

2. Secure a catalogue ol a tolkg. i„ i„,„„.ed. U jou are 
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Ni;TRiriONAi. Values of Common Foods (Continued) 



Potacoes, white, baVed 
Sweet, baVed 
Pumpkin, canned 



130 24.3 0.021 0.234 



Whipped {32% fat) 



lONAt Values of Couuon Foods (CoiUinu^J) 
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Notritional Values of Common Foods (Cunf.nwi) 
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Acceptance, for dinner, 5G5: for a date. 
3S5-33I 

AcccMorics, cloiliing, lSf»-183 
Acne, 29^^-500 

AciiMtics, pariieipalioii in ulioot, tl-15. 

Ici&urc-tiiiic, 327-331 
Adjusting to famtl) life, ^0-37: ihrouRJi 
family philosophy, 19-30; ihtough dc- 
scloping eunfidcncc in self. 50-51. 
through achicsing a feeling of sccutiiy. 
51; through learning to noil and play 
together, 51-33; through achiesmg ina- 
turit)-, 53-33: through gaming inde- 
])cmlcncc. 30-57 

Adjusting to school life. 39-13: through 
realization of the puriwsc of education. 
39-42: through susc choice of curricu- 
lum, 12. through undcrstaiiduig ilic 
learning process, 43-11: through par- 
ticipation in school actisiiics. 11-15 
Adolescence, 31 

Adsancemeut, proportion of income for, 

152 

Anger, controlling, 123-125: temper tan- 
trums, 12f 

Artichoke, how to cat, 372 ^ 

Altitudes, definition of, 17: hcaltlifu., 
17; poise, 17: persistence, 17; coopera- 
tion. 18; sympathetic understanding. 
19; unhcalthful, 20; regression, 20; 
suspicion, 21; blame, 21; jealousy. 22. 
to control. 23: rationalization. 25, 
fear, 24; illness, 24; daydreaming, 25; 
inferiority complex, 25; to«3rd sex, 
120-121 

Automobile, how to enter and lease. 
334-385 

Baked potatoes, hosv to eat, 372 
Basic needs, fl 
Bathing, 291 
Baths, kinds of, 291—292 


niarkhcadf, 299-300 
Blame, 21 
Bods odor, 202 

Breakfast, importance of. 271-272 habit 
of eating. 272. is[>cs of, 272. qualities 
of an adcipiatc. 272-273 
Budget, definition of. 112 adsaniagcs 
of. 112. divisions of. 118-133, standard, 
133: making. 15>I3(>, need of records 
for. 157-138. of an indisidiial. 130-lCl, 
gill's, setting lip goals for, 139-100 
Butter sprc.idcr. use of, 371 
Buying tlolhcs, problems in. 1D9-I91: 
.use buying, 191-192: aid* in. 192-195. 
judging tcMiles, 195-200. judging the 
fit of a g.irmcnt, 200-201. judging 
quality in coats, 202: judging quality in 
read) made dresses, 202-203. judging 
quality in undergarments, 203-204. 
gloves. 201-203: stockings, 207-210 

Calcium, function of In body, 2CJ: 
source of. 201: results of insuincicni. 
204-203 

Calorics, definition of, 239, for one day, 
259. Ubic of number required per 
pound of body ucight. 200. relation to 
overweight and underweight. 200-2G2: 
table of in common foods, 420—128 
Care of clothing, need for, 213, equip- 
ment for, 213-214: daily, 215; weekly, 
221: seasonal, 220-227 
Center of inierest in dress. 1C&-1G9 
Childhood, early, 33: later, 34 
Chddrcti. understanding and caring for, 
99-137: value of study of. 99-100, dif- 
ferent reactions of, 101-103, aids to 
the healih of. 104-105: adjustments 
of to everyday living. 116-129; and 
pUy, 131-137: the job of caring for. 
398-400 

Citizenship, 40-41 
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ClcrVing, soine things to keep i« miiul 
"hen "oiking, 405-?05 

Clothes closet, 213-211; arrsnging. 214- 
215 

Clothing, for children, 114: proportion of 
income used for. 149-151; and person- 
altiN , 16S. as exptesston of ideas, 161- 
166 line in, 166-170; color in. 170- 
177. suitable, ISO-188. bu)ing, 189- 
210. daily care of, 215-216; siceUy 
care of. 221; temosing spots from. 221- 
223. seasonal ore of. 226-227 
Coats buying reads made, 202 
Colds, ouse of, 279, treatment of, 279. 

presention of, 279-260 
College, reasons lor attending. 416. 

choosing. 416-118. prqiarmg for. 418 
Color, ideas capresseJ b}. 170-171; atnl 
personaht), 171. qualities of. 171-172; 
salue of. 172, intensity of, 172: com- 
binations of, 17S-17S; and the com- 
plexion, 175-177: and the Hatdrolic. 
177 

Color harmony, self tone, 173. anatagous, 
173-174; coRiplemcniary. 174: double 
complementary, 174; split compicmen- 
ury, 171: triad, 174-175 
Complexion, and color in clothing. 

175-177: saJoc of good. 293-291 
Concentration, 14 
Consumer problems, 190-191 
Control of self, 27-31. by means of sub- 
siiiuilon, 29; by means of subjectnc 
restraint, 30; through ideals, 30 
Consersalion at the table, 307 
Cooperation, 18 

Copper, function of in body, 266; food 
sources of, 26G 
Corns and calluses, 324 
Coscr, 368 

Curriculum, adjusting to school life 
through "be choice of, 42 

Dandruff, 304 

Date, the first, 383-387 

Dating, boys need guidance m, 65; 

etiquette of, 383-387 
Daydreaming, 25 
Deodorants, 292 


Depilatories, 292 
Dining room, entering, 366 
Dinner, calorics for, 271: types of, 274; 
gising a, 375-331; menu for. 375: 
setting the table for, 376; serving, 
379-381 

Diseases, some common, 278-282: of tlic 
ucih, 322-523 

Dresses, buying ready made, 202-203 
Drinking, 77-80 

Ljr, structure of, 318; care of, 319 
Lducation, purpose of. 39-dO: for ciiircn- 
slii'p, 40-11; for fuller personal life, 
II: vsivc choice of curriculum in, 12: 
understanding the learning process in, 
43-11; value of activities in, 44—15 
Eliminafwn in thildren, })3-ll f 
Enioiiona! dcvclopmait in diildreii, 118 
Employees, suggestions for would be, 
391-395 

Energy, foods for, 258; uses by body of, 
258. measure of, 258-259; daily re* 
quitcmeni of. 260 
Engaged, being, 89-91 
Engagement ]Kriod. purpose of. 90-91 
Environment, definition of, 7; and per* 
sonalii), 7; physical, 7-8; human, 7-8; 
of clvtldien, 102-103 
EiH|Uetie, foundjlion and value of, 
353-357; of introductions, 358-361; of 
invitations, 363-365; of the table, 
36G-373; of dinner giving, 375-381; of 
dating, 383-387; of the senior prom, 
369-391; m the olCce. 413-414 
Exercise, and health, 246-249; value of, 
216-247: type of, 217-218; harmful, 
216-249 

Eyes, make up for, 298-299, structure of, 
313; care of, 315-317; stashes for. 
316-317 

Face, the center of interest in dress, 
168-169 

Family relationships, 16-57; value of 
studying, 46; strengthened by a phi- 
losophy understood by the family. 
49-30; as a help in gaining self-confi- 
dence, 50-51; as a help in acquiring a 
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feeling of jecurity, 51; tne^ns of aa{uir* 
iiig harmony m. 51-53; a» an aid in 
adncving nuiuru). 55-5»; as a liln- 
drajjtc It! gaming indriioridenrc, 5^57 
Fear. 21; cllctii of. J2I. »al«c of tntcllcc- 
• ual, 122: o\crcommg, I22-I23 
Feet, care of, 321 

Figure, pro^xjrlions of, 1G7; and line, 
IC;-IC3 

Finger fixxU, 372 
lingcrbowl, Urf of. 372-373 
Finidics, for fabnta, 19^1-200 
Flat i/her, 30.^371,- arranging of. 36»-369 
Food, for children, 10&-107; proiioitioii 
of income used for, 1 19; dad) needs 
for. 255-250; uses in Ixxl) of, 25C. for 
uarroih and cnerg), 25H. protein. 2C2: 
minerals. 2G1-2G0; vitamins, 200-270; 
summar) of needs. 271: division of the 
day’i. 271-271 

Food habits of children. 107-110 
Fori, use of, 309 

Fresh air, and healih. 233-211: need of. 
233: oxjgcn hi, 233; {ihjsical proficr- 
lies In. 233-210: indoors, 210: during 
sleep, 241 

Friend, 01-73; getting acquainted v»iih, 
01-02; clioosing, GS-OI; strcngihcning 
relationships uith, G5-03; qualities of. 
G8-70; value of more than one. 70-71 
Friendship, 01-73; strengthening. 65-03; 
qualities of, C8-70; an unintcicsling 
proffered, 72-73 

Cloves, buying, 201-205; care of, 218-219 
Going dutch, 386-387 
Going steady, 70 

Guests, duties of, 317: dinner, 303-365. 
position of honor, 300 

Habits, of cleanliness in children, 

111-113; of elimination, 113-114 
Hair, 302-308; structure of, 302: care of. 

302-305; arrangement of, 306-308 
Hands, care of. 310 

Health, mental. 3, value of good, 104; 
of the high school girl, 231-286; score 
card for, 231: meaning of. 232: value 
of, 232-233; signs of, 231: sunshine and. 


431 

235-237: frcsli air and. 233-211: sleep 
and 213-215. cxerciv and 216-219. 
posture and. 250-251. food and, 
235-277, some common problems in. 
278-2V2. national problem of. 283-286 
Hobbies, lyjjcs of. 510-311, choosing of, 
311-313 

ifoiiic, happy, 46-19, achieving harmony 
III, 51. piirjxivc of. 80-88 
llusicss. duties of. 317 
llusiaand, choosing, 80-85 

Ideals, a pare of human cnvironmenc, 8. 

control through, SO 
Illness, pretended, 24 
liiiagitiation. and lying. 127-12S. value 
of. 128 

lm|>etigo. symptoms of, 278. prevention 
uf. 278. cure of, 278 

Income, money. Ml, mother’s conenbu- 
lion lo. Ill; exiending. 145-140, social, 
147. of a gill, 100 

Independence, achieving m spite of 
|«rcnt«. 55-57; in children, 110-117 
Infcrioni) complex, 23 
fnlicritancc and personality, 6 
Inicrvicw, preparing for, 401-402; pro- 
cedure for. 402-403 

Inviiaiions, for dinner, 303-365; for a 
date, 383-381 

lodmc, result of insufTicient, 266, food 
sources of, 2GG 

Iron, function of in body. 265-266: 
results of insufTicient, 266; daily re- 
quirement of, 266 

Jealousy, 22 

Jobs, for high school girls, 393-394; how 
to get, 397-^98; applying for by letter, 

410-413 

Judgment, depending on o»*n, 15 
Knife, use of. 369 

Learning process, understanding of, 43 
Leisure. 327-334; way of spending. 327- 
3Z8, and vvork, 328; importance of, 
329-330, planning for, 330-332: satis- 
factions from, 332-353 
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L.ne in clotliing, t)pe of, 16(5; and the 
ligute, 1G7-1G8, and Ihe shape of ilje 
Sdce, lCf)-170 

Lipstick, selecting color of, 297: apply- 
ing 293 

Limth need for good, 274; qualities of 
.ickqualc, 274 

Lting and imagination, 127-129 

M ike up, use of 296, ejc. 29S-299 
Msif/3gc, thoosiag 3 husband, 
expectations m, 84 

Mniuniy, and adolescence, 31-35; (quali- 
ties of, 3j, parental help in athicving, 
•)3 

Minstruation, organs imohed m, 260; 
t.)cle, 280-281 individual dtflcrcnccs 
in, 281: h)gicue of, 281-282 
Mental alliludes, 17-26 
Menu, for dinner, 373; rules for making 
of. 373-376 

Minerals, function of. 264, calcium. 261- 
265; phosphorus, 265, iron. 263-266; 
copper, 266; iodine, 266 
Mouihu ashes. 322 

Movies, 336-338; being seated at, 385 

Nads, care of. 310-314 
Napkin, placing of, 367; use of. 368 
National health, public services (or, 283- 
281; health service in industry. 284; 
income and, 284-2S5 better health 
service, 285-286 

Neckline and the shape of the face 
169-170 


Obedience to right auihorij), 1^127 
Oifice etiquette. 115-114 
Operating expenves, ptopoiiioii of in- 
come used for, 151-152 

I’crmanent waving, 301-303 
Pctsisicncc, 17 

Personal care. 289-325; of the skin. 290- 
301; of Ihe hair. 302-S08. of the lands 
and nails, 310-314; of the cyca 3i5_ 
317: of the car, 318-319: of thc’tccib 


Peisonal record sheet, hour to make. 
411-113 

i’ersonaiity, pleasing, I; viholesome, 2: 
value of studying. 3; physiological 
make up and, 5; Inheritance and, 6; 
basic needs and, 6; environment and, 
7; maintaining wholesome, 11-15; 
clothing an expression of, 163: and 
color in clothing. 171 
Petting, 75-76 

i'hiJoAoph}, value of Ijmily, 49 
Pliospliorus, function of in body, 2G5; 

requirement of, 263; sources of, 265 
1‘implcs, 299-300 

Play, and physical development, 131; 
and menial and social development, 
132-133; at dilfetcnt ages, 135-135 
Play materials, characteristics of safe, 
153: home made, 133 
1‘oise. 17 

Posture, importance of correct, 230-231; 
correct, 251-253; cause of poor, 253! 
acquiring correct, 255-254 
Powder, use of. 296. applying, 297 
P(cnaia1 mnuenccs, 10^106 
Pressing clothes, 224-225 
Promotion, preparing for, 415 
Protein, use of m body. 262; foods rich 
in, 262, daily requirement of, 262-264 
Pyorrhea, 323 

Radio, 338-339 
Rationalization, 23 
Reality, facing, 11-12 
Records, need of. I57-I58 
Recreation, types of, 335: commercial, 
33C, in your community, 349-350 
Regression, 20 

Regrets, for dinner, 363; for a date, 385- 
381 

Restaurant, being seated at, 385; ordering 
food at, 386 

Ringworm, symptoms of. 278: preven- 
tion of, 278; trealiDcnt of, 278 
Rouge, type of. 297; methods of apply- 
ing. 297-298 

Savings, proportion of income used for, 
152 
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school, adjusting lo, 30-15 
iccuru). achicsing fccting o/, 5i 
Self, forgcHiHg, 13; (]cscJuj)n>cn( of, 32- 
37 

Scif-cofifidcncc, acquiiing, 30 
Senior prom, 5a9-391 
Setting the table. 37(>-379 
Sex, tlcscJojiifig uholcsomc attitude to- 
ward, 120-121 

Shelter, prupottiun of ineotiie used for. 

ns 

Shoes, suitability of, 18&-la7: cate of. 
216 

Skin, 29&-30J; sJrntluu- of, 2D0-1'9J; 
t)|)cs of, 291; tlcansing of, 291-293; 
dilTicuUics, 299-300 

Sleep, and cliildrcti, IJO-lll; and health, 
213-215: function of, 213-211: amount 
of, 211; results of lusulTKienl, 211; 
conditions conducive to, 213 
Smoking, 77-78 
Spoon, use of, 3C9-371 
Stages of life, 32-37; early childhood. 33: 
later childhood. 31: adolescence and 
maturit), 31 

Stains, removing, 221-223 
Stockings, suitability of diUcrcnt kinds 
of. 187-188: bu)ing. 207-210; care of. 
217-218 

Streetcar, hotv lo enter and leave. 381- 
385 

Subjective restraint, 30 
Substitution, 29 

Suitability of clothing. 180-181; for 
home, I8I-182; for school, 183: for 
street and church, 183; for sports, 185- 
184; for parties, 181; for work, 184-186; 
in accessories, 186-183 


Sunshine and health, 235-237 
Suspicion, 21 

SHcaters, washing, 224-225 
S)mi>athctic understanding. 19 

Table, setting of. 370-379 
Table manners. 3C6-373 
lask, iiiijioftaiicc of, 15 
'Iccih, 320-323. hygiene of. 320; struc- 
ture of, 320, cleaning of. 321-322, dis- 
eases of. 322-323 

'tcMilcs. used for clothing 195; >arns 
used III nuking, 105; natural character- 
istics of tarious, 196. wcaics used in 
making, 197-199; finishes used in, 199- 
200 

Transporjjijon jmJ dating. 38f 
T>pist. Working as, 110-115 

Undergannenir. bu)ing, 203-201. wash* 
mg. 219-221 

k’alucs. sense of. 12 
Vitamins, function of. 266, vitamin A, 
266-267; vitamin Bj or thiamin. 267: 
viiaimii Jit or riboflavin, 267-268; 
niacin. 263-269: vitamin 11$ or pyn- 
doxine. 269. vitamin C or ascorbic 
add, 2C9. vitamin D, 236. 269- 
270; vitamin £. 270; concentrates of, 
270 

Waitress, ssorking as, 407-109 
Weaves, kinds of, 179-199 
Wholesome personality, how to main- 
tain. 11-15 

Work cxpcneiices, value of, 393 



